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GEORGE FORSTER AND BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


ROBERT L. KAHN 


Assistant Professor, Department of Germanics, University of Washington 


From amongst the many German literary fig- 
ures of the eighteenth century who wrote about 
Benjamin Franklin * and from amongst those that 
had met him? the tragic voice of J. George A. 
Forster (1754-1794), the author and scientist, 
speaks loudest. For only of him can it be said 
that he fell heir to Franklin’s political legacy and, 
carrying it to what seemed to him its practical and 
logical conclusion, died a social outcast in Paris 
at the height of the Terror. 

This study will simply show Forster’s relations 
with Franklin, his admiration for, perhaps his 
idolization (for political purposes?) of, the world- 
renowned American philosopher on the basis of 
new evidence. It will not try to prove that Forster 
became a Jacobin because of Franklin, although 
that claim, due to Forster’s misunderstanding of 
Franklin’s views, could possibly be advanced. 
We shall limit ourselves strictly to the history of 
Forster’s relationship with Franklin. 

In the spring of 1766 the theologian and natural 
scientist Johann Reinhold Forster (1729-1798) 
and his twelve-year-old son George arrived in 


1Cf. Paul Ben Baginsky, German works relating to 
America 1493-1800, a list compiled from the collection 
of the New York Public Library, passim, New York, 
1942; Constantin Breffka, Amerika in der deutschen 
Literatur, Coeln, 1917; Hatfield and Hochbaum, The in- 
fluence of the American Revolution upon German litera- 
ture, Americana Germanica 3: 338-385, 1899-1900; 
Daniel V. Hegeman, Franklin and Germany: further 
evidence of his reputation in the eighteenth century, 
German Quarterly 26: 187-194, 1953; Henry S. King, 
Echoes of the American Revolution in German literature, 
Univ. of Cal. Pubs. in Mod. Phil., 14 (2) : 23-193, Berk- 
eley, 1929, with a bibliography on pp. v—vi; Beatrice M. 
Victory, Benjamin Franklin and Germany, Pubs. of the 
Univ. of Penna., Americana Germanica 21, 1915; et al. 

2 Cf. Gottfried Achenwall, Einige Anmerkungen iiber 
Nordamerika ..., Hannoverisches Magazin ... vom 
Jahre 1767 §: 257-296, 481-508, 1768; Johann David 
Michaelis, Lebensbeschreibung, 110-111, Rintelen, 1793; 
Johann Stephan Pitter, Selbstbiographie 2 : 490, Gottingen, 
1798; Rudolf Erich Raspe, Beschreibung der Armonica 
des Hrn. Franklins ..., Neue Bibliothek der schinen 
Wissenschaften und der freyen Kiinste 4, I: 116, 1767. 
For further Franklin-German relations see my contribu- 
tions in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 99 (3) : 127-132, 1955; 
(6) : 397-400 and 401-404, 1955; 100 (3) : 279-280, 1956; 
and in German Life and Letters, N. S., 9 (1): 64-67, 
1955. 


London from Russia. Little is known about their 
activities there at the time, but the father obviously 
was well received by members of the Royal Society 
of London, being elected a Fellow in the following 
year. In his second contribution to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions; read on November 8, 1768, 
he makes reference to his “stay at London in 1766” 
(58: 214). Whether the Forsters met Franklin, a 
member since 1756 and in London (the third 
time) since 1764, remains conjecture. They lived 
in Denmark Street, Soho, according to a letter of 
December 8, 1766, addressed to the Royal Society 
of Arts of which Reinhold was not a member.* 
Be that as it may, in the summer of 1767 the Rev- 
erend Forster removed to Warrington in Lanca- 
shire to teach natural history and modern lan- 
guages at the famous, now defunct, Nonconformist 
Academy. It can be assumed that he took the 
place of Dr. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), Frank- 
lin’s good friend, who left Warrington that same 
year. Soon all the members of the Forster family 
were settled in Warrington. 

After one year Reinhold Forster gave up his 
professorship at the Academy * and started teach- 
ing at the Boteler Grammar School. Eventually 
he and George made a living for the family by 
means of private tutoring. In 1770 Reinhold re- 
ceived an invitation from Alexander Dalrymple 
(1737-1808) of the East India Company, a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and a friend of Frank- 
lin, to join his expedition to Balambangan, a small 
island north of Borneo. Owing to Dalrymple’s 
insistence on a captaincy from the Admiralty, the 
plan came to naught. Forster was now again in 
London, almost penniless, but decided to have his 
family follow him. They took lodgings at No. 2, 
Somerset House Stable Yard, The Strand, and 
Reinhold eked out a precarious living by writing 


3 Information was kindly furnished by the Librarian of 
the R.S.A., Margaret L. Clark. 

* There is an interesting three-page letter of Forster 
without date and addressed to Mr. Seddon, the founder 
of the Academy, in the Municipal Library of Warrington. 
It throws some light on the cause which made him resign 


and on his own violent temper. A photostatic copy of 
the letter was kindly sent me by Mr. George A. Carter, 
F. L. A., Chief Librarian. 
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on natural science and by translating foreign 
works into English and vice versa, with the help 
of George. 

Together they translated the Travels into North 
America (3 v., Warrington and London, 1770- 
1771) by the Swedish traveler Peter Kalm (1715- 
1779) who had been Franklin’s guest in Phila- 
delphia in 1748.5 Among the correspondence of 
Franklin there is a letter to Dr. Thomas Bond 
(1712-1784), dated London, February 5, 1772, 
which reads in part, “I send also . . . a Parcel 
with some Books presented by Mr. Forster. . . . 
I enclose Mr. Forster’s Letter... .”° It indi- 
cates at least that Franklin and Reinhold were 
acquainted with each other. One may well hazard 
the guess that these books were Professor Kalm’s 
Travels. The letter to which Franklin refers has 
apparently been lost. 

In the spring of 1772 Captain James Cook 
(1728-1779), with the aid of the Royal Society, 
was ready to undertake his second voyage round 
the world. When Dr. Priestley was excluded 
from accompanying the expedition because of his 
nonconforming beliefs as was also Joseph Banks 
(1743-1820) for other negligible reasons ad- 
vanced by the Admiralty, Reinhold and George 
Forster were invited to join as naturalists. They 


left Plymouth on board the “Resolution” on July 


13, not to set foot again on English soil before 
July 30, 1775. On March 25 of that year Franklin 
left for Philadelphia. In a letter to his wife of 
February 14, 1773, he mentions a Mrs. Forster," 
but it is not likely that this was George’s mother. 

To summarize so far: Franklin certainly had 
met Reinhold Forster in London, both being 
members of the Royal Society. Their mutual ac- 
quaintances included Sir Joseph Banks, Daniel 
Charles Solander, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Planta, H. 
Maty, Sir John Pringle, and other well-known 
members of the Society. Whether George For- 
ster’s and Franklin’s paths crossed at that time 
cannot be stated definitely. 

Upon their return the Forsters took quarters 
at No. 7 Percy Street, off Tottenham Court Road, 
and prepared to publish their discoveries. Rein- 
hold promptly got embroiled in a quarrel with 
Cook and the Admiralty over this matter. As a 
result George brought out his own A Voyage 
Round the World (London, 1777). In time he 
wrote two pamphlets to clear his and his father’s 


5 The writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Albert H. 
Smyth, 2: 363 ff., New York, Macmillan, 1907. 

6 Ibid. 5: 386-387. 

7 Ibid. 6: 17. 
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name, Reply to Mr. Wales's Remarks (London, 
1778) and A Letter to the Right Honourable Earl 
of Sandwich (London, 1778). It appears plain 
from this that the Forsters would not favor the 
Tory government in England who were now en- 
gaged in waging war against the American col- 
onies. In 1776, however, Reinhold got an honor- 
ary degree from Oxford and in 1777 George was 
made an F.R.S. In 1776 Congress sent Benjamin 
Franklin to Paris to negotiate a treaty of alliance 
with France. Franklin reached Paris on Decem- 
ber 21, and soon moved to the Petit Hotel de 
Valentinois of Monsieur Le Ray de Chaumont at 
Passy, near Paris. 

In the fall of the following year (1777), George 
Forster, twenty-three years of age, went to Paris 
on business for his father. Fortunately, he has 
left a little-known fragment of a journal of this 
trip, written in English, which he at one time 
thought of publishing.* Since his meeting with 
Frauktin in Passy was not widely known, I have 
published the entry elsewhere.® 

At that time the war in America was not going 
well and Arthur Lee was intriguing against Frank- 
lin. Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga on Oc- 
tober 17, the news of which did not reach Paris 
until December 4, had not as yet occurred. We 
have here an original account of Franklin's com- 
posure in those critical days, in addition to a first- 
hand report of the impression Franklin made on 
the youthful Forster. 

There is a three-page letter amongst the Frank- 
lin Papers of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia which has been tentatively ascribed 
to a John Reinhold as having been written ca. 
1778 (XLIV, 92). Beatrice M. Victory, in her 
afore-mentioned Benjamin Franklin and Germany, 
states unequivocally that it “is in Johann Rein- 
hold Forster’s handwriting” (p. 145). This, I 
believe, is not the case. In comparing the photo- 
static copy of that letter with some other Rein- 
hold Forster manuscripts I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is in someone else’s handwriting. 
Part of the document, relevant to this study, 
reads : *° 


8 Paul Zincke and Albert Leitzmann, Georg Forsters 
Tagebiicher, Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des 18. und 
19. Jahrhunderts, 149: 1-27. 

® For example, Hegeman, op. cit., in the latest of the 
Franklin-Germany studies, makes no reference to it, nor 
do the other investigators. See my: An account of a 
meeting with Benjamin Franklin . . . , William and Mary 
Quarterly, 3rd ser., 12 (3) : 472-474, 1955. 

10 Permission to quote has been kindly granted by the 
Amer. Philos. Soc. to whom I wish to express my sin- 
cere thanks. 
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Dear friend 


I send you D* Forster's Observations made during 
a voyage round the World [London, 1778] & I have 
marked the page wherein he explains the formation 
of those places I spoke to you of and that are hardly 
higher than high water mark[{.] I have marked 
equally the page wherein he speaks of the curious 
observation they made aboard a ship at o Tahity 
where they saw the fire running down the chain into 
the water & Since I left you my Dear Doctor I 
reflected on your explanation of the splitted wood in 
sundry pieces by the lightning but tho’ it seemed to 
me at first to give a good reason of that curious 
Phenomenon nevertheless in considering afterwards 
more attentively of it I thought there was [were] 
two very strong objections against it... . But your 
Superior Genius My Dear friend will may [sic] be 
answer these objections, and Dispell the Cloud then 
they seem '! to spread upon your Explanation. 


Thursday morning. 


The letter has no signature or date. This ano- 
nymity was simply a precautionary measure by 
the learned correspondent, for Lord Stormont, the 
English Ambassador, had many spies in his em- 
ploy in Paris. The letter would possibly indicate 
a topic of conversation between Franklin 
Forster. 


and 


Forster returned to London and in the fall of 
1778 set out for Germany, again to help his father, 
who was heavily in debt. But instead of procuring 
a professorship in Kassel for Reinhold, he him- 
self was offered the chair of natural science at the 
Collegium Carolinum. Eventually (1780) his 
father was appointed professor at Halle. 

In 1779 Benjamin Vaughan published Frank- 
lin’s collected works, i.e., all that had appeared 
so far, under the title Political, Miscellaneous and 
Philosophical Pieces (London), after Barbeu Du- 
bourg had translated Franklin’s Experiments and 
Observations on Electricity (4th ed., London, 
1769) into French (Paris, 1773). The German 
three-volume translation of Franklin’s works by 
G. T. Wenzel, Des Herrn D. Benjamin Franklins 

. simtliche Werke 
in 1780 and was a union 


(Dresden), appeared 
of the French and 
Of interest to this study is 
the fact that George Forster had intended to 
translate the English edition into German shortly 
after its appearance. In a letter 


English editions.” 


ascribed to 


11 Written over “it seems.” 


12 Paul L. Ford, Franklin bibliography, 344, Brooklyn, 
1889. 


Vaughan and dated April 23, 1780, the writer 
addresses Franklin as follows :** 


My dearest sir, 

I write this simply to inform you that I sent you 
no less than three pacquets and a letter by Mr. Austin 
[Jonathan Loring Austin, American courier] 

to forward from Amsterdam. 
I hope they will safely arrive-——Your book is trans- 
lating in two places in Germany; & D* Forster's son 
would have translated it himself, had not the adver- 
tisements from other quarters prevented him . 


There follow four more pages of information con- 
cerning life in London of interest to Franklin, but 
the place of honor had been given to news about 
George Forster’s abandoned project. Vaughan, 
also a Fellow of the Royal Society, could have 
received this piece of intelligence either through 
Reinhold (who arrived in Halle in July) or more 
probably through George Forster himself who, 
as we shall see later, corresponded with Franklin’s 
English editor. 

George Forster’s family and friends were well 
aware of the fact that he had met Franklin in 
Paris, and they were proud of it. Thus we have 
a letter from Reinhold to Franklin of the year 
1782, introducing Professor Justus Christian 
Loder (1753-1832) of Jena, Goethe’s instructor 
in anatomy, in which he refers to this meeting. It 
also indicates sufficiently the pro-American at- 
titude prevailing in the Forster household."* 


Sir 

Permit me to introduce to Your acquaintance the 
Bearer M. Loder, first Physician to the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar a Man remarkable for his natural & acquired 
talents & one of the first Anatomists of our Germany. 
The happy moments which my Son has passed in YT 
company & the civilities You honoured him with 
as well as the condescendence & kindness You are 
used to treat with, all Men of talents & Science let 
me hope a favourable reception for my Friend Loder, 
& will serve as an Apology, for the Liberty I presume 
to take on this occasion. 

Give me leave at the same time to congratulate 
You, on the happy prospect of seeing Your Country 
at last acknowledged as independent by all Europe 
& Great Britain itself. The Satisfaction of seeing 
this great work so near a Conclusion at a general 


13 W. C. Ford, List of the Benjamin Franklin Papers 
in the Library of Congress, No. 591, p. 78, Washington, 
1905; Credit of the Library of Congress. The List as- 
sumes that the reference in the letter is to a son of Ed- 
ward Forster, an English banker (p. 252), which is un- 
likely because the latter did not have the title of Doctor. 

14 Amer. Philos. Soc.; quoted also by B. M. Victory, 
pp. 144-145. 
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Pacification, must naturally contribute to Y* happi- 
ness, who have had so great a share in the Delivering 
Your Country from the oppressions of a Set of 
despotick Men, then at the head of y® British Ad- 
ministration, May providence shower down on Ycu 
the choicest of her Blessings; is the sincere wish, 
together with the most respectuous regard, of 
Sir 
Your 
most obedt humble 
Servant 


Halle in the Dutchy of 
Magdeburg 
April y® 27th 1782. Forster 
The “despotick Men” were the same men who, ac- 
cording to the Forsters, had treated them so il- 
liberally after their return from the South Seas. 
In the following year (1783) there appeared in 
the Berlinische Monatsschrift (2, July to Decem- 
ber) an article entitled “Etwas tiber Benjamin 
Franklin” by Johann Erich Biester (1749-1816) 
who with Friedrich Gedike (1754-1803) edited 
the widely-read “aufklarerisch” journal. The 
whole number was preceded by a Franklin por- 
trait, the original of which the author had ob- 
tained from George Forster. Since the article 
quotes a reply from Forster to Biester’s request 
for information about Franklin, we shall repro- 
duce this letter. It establishes the fact that Forster 
had become known in Germany as Franklin's 
friend and it also shows Forster’s unwavering ad- 
miration for the latter. Forster writes to Biester 
(in German): 


— The accompanying portrait [n. Franklin’s pic- 
ture which our readers will find in the front of this 
issue in a careful and faithful reproduction. B. 
(Etching by D. Berger).] shall vouch for my readi- 
ness for you, my dear Biester. I love the honest, 
the great Franklin too much that I would not wish 
to have him before my eyes in my room. Therefore 
I had sent me a copy of the fine engraving which 
precedes his Political, Miscellaneous and Philosophi- 
cal Pieces through a good friend (Mr. Vaughan, the 
editor of these Pieces) and framed it."° Here you 

15 The portrait was probably modeled after the Caf- 
fieri Type referred to by Benjamin Vaughan in a letter 
to Franklin dated London, June 17, 1779, in regard to 
the Pieces, which was about to be published: “There 
will be an engraving of the head of the party, taken 
from the larger medallion, of which you sent a miniature 
copy to Miss G. S. [Georgiana Shipley]. The motto, 
given by her father [Jonathan Shipley, 1714-88, Bishop 
of St. Asaph] at my request. is. ‘His country’s friend, 
but more of human kind’” (Smyth, Writings 1: 20). 
The portrait in the Pieces has now these words under 
it: “B. Franklin, L.L.D. F.R.S. Born at Boston in 
New England, Jan 17‘ 1706. Non Sordidus Auctor 
Naturae Verique” (fig. 1). The Monatsschrift copy 


bears the inscription “Benyamin [sic] Franklin gebohren 
[sic] 1706” (fig. 2). 
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B.FRANKLIN, L.L.D.ER:S. 
Bom at Bofton in New England, Sani 1706 


NON SORDIDUS AUCTOR NATURA VERIQUE. 


Fic. 1. Portrait of Franklin in the 1779 edition of his 
works, a copy of which was owned by George Forster 
(cf. n. 15). 


have it, let it be copied; for it is a very good likeness, 
without a doubt better than all the Frenchified por- 
traits of the famous man; [n. One must remember 
that Mr. Forster knows Franklin personally. B.] 
and it is worth the trouble to reproduce and duplicate 
the picture of such a man at such a time among such 
contemporaries! !!—Concerning news of Franklin's 
life I cannot give you any novel information. That 
he was born on January 17, 1706, at Boston in New 
England, you will find on the etching; he has been a 
printer and has acquired knowledge as a typesetter 
which have encouraged him to throw himself com- 
pletely into a scientific career. His biography, done 
rightly and by a master will be a precious pearl in 
your monthly. [n. Who will give it to us and the 
public? Exoriare aliquis. . . .! B.] For he—the 
independent, resourceful brain, the clear intellect, 
the searching profound philosopher gazing into 
nature and science, into the totality of our relation- 
ships, and into the texture of good and evil out of 
which, like web and woof, our tissue of life consists, 
—he is indeed a phenomenon in our times; even 
without the role which he has played with such un- 
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believable success and in which providence has so 
obviously maintained her privilege to weigh the fate 


of countries and to utter her Mene Mene Teckel over 
them.— 


Kassel, 

April 24, 1783 G. Forster. (pp. 11-13)** 
So we see that George Forster was not only rec- 
ognized as an authority on matters pertaining to 
Franklin, but that he also appreciated Franklin, 
perhaps much more than before, as the great man 
of the century. 

In 1784 Forster left Kassel for Vilna in Poland 
to teach at the University there. The following 
year he married Therese Heyne, the twenty-year- 
old daughter of the great philologist in Gottingen. 
In the fall of 1787 he moved to Géttingen and 
in the next year he accepted the position of 
librarian in Mainz. In 1789 the French Revolu- 
tion began and in 1790 Franklin died. That same 
year Forster started to write his great work, the 
three-volume Ansichten vom Niederrhein (Ber- 
lin, 1791 ff.), with its criticism of feudal conditions 
in Germany, Belgium, and Holland. General 
Custine and his revolutionary forces occupied 
Mainz in the fall of 1792 and Forster was drawn 
into the whirlpool of French politics. Therese, 
who had formed a liaison with Ludwig F. Huber, 
left Mainz with the children. Forster became a 
member of the Jacobin Club and Vice President 
of the provisional government. On March 25, 
1793, he was glad to go to Paris as a deputy of 
the Convent. On January 10, 1794, he died in 
Paris in exile. 

His last words on Franklin are contained in the 
propagandistic Erinnerungen aus dem Jahr 1790 
in historischen Gemdalden und Bildnissen 
(Berlin, 1793), an historical calendar based on 
portraits of men and events of the year 1790." 
Franklin’s picture appears twice in the almanac, 
an honor awarded to no other personality. On 
pages 170-172 we find the following description of 
a portrait entitled “4. The Philosopher of Ferney 
[Voltaire] blesses the young grandson of Frank- 
lin” (my translation) : 


Benjamin Franklin died on April 17, 1790, at the 
age of 83 years. It cannot be imagined that there 
exists a European ever so little concerned with the 
fate of his species who would not know this name 
and its inseparable fame. The founder of the North 
American Republic, the inventor of the lightning 


16 This letter, in an abridged form, is also quoted by 
B. M. Victory, p. 72. 


17 We are using the Gervinus edition of his Samtliche 
Schriften 4, Leipzig, 1843. 
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Fic. 2. Copy of Franklin’s portrait as it appeared in the 

Berlinische Monatsschrift of 1783 (cf. n. 15). 
rod, the benefactor of his country, the friend and 
brother of both Indian and white man, the most 
humane of men and the happiest of all who were 
chosen to contribute to the great work of humanity’s 
progress in the eighteenth century, his name was 
Benjamin Franklin! 

Our fourth picture represents an interesting mo- 
ment in the life of this great and good man. Al- 
though this event takes place not in 1790 but during 
Franklin’s last sojourn in France as the ambassador 
of the United American States, we may hope that 
the exception which we make here can be justified 
or at least excused by the respect which every civil- 
ized individual must owe to his distinguished service. 
The memory of great men and the recollection of 
their actions is all that remains of them after their 
death; let us not value as less important the good 
which they achieved because it does not coincide 
with a certain date! Let us converse for a little 
while about this Benjamin Franklin whom America 
and the world lost in the year 1790; then we shall 
better remember his day of death. The activity in 
which we see him here engaged is not as brilliant as 
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many others which we could select from among his 
official career; but in his private life too the truly 
wise man is kind and exemplary. We may easily 
discover still that the former is closely related to 
the latter; in that case we would perceive even more 
clearly that this octogenarian is the father of the 
American commonweal who here is raising his 
hands up to heaven. . . . 

oie “God !—Freedom !—Peace !”—-With _ these 
words the dying ancient Voltaire blessed the youth 
William Temple Franklin. God! Freedom! Peace! 
the old Franklin prayed; and God, Freedom, and 
Peace were in their hearts. 


In the same publication (Gervinus, 6: 204-208) 
is another essay on Franklin, similar in tone to 
the last, accompanied by the portrait of Franklin 
which had already appeared in the Berlinische 
Monatsschrift in 1783. The motto of the essay 
is Turgot’s famous line on Franklin, “Eripuit 
coelo fulmen, mox sceptra tyrannis.” Forster ex- 
plains this epigram by first disillusioning his read- 
ers: Franklin was not a titan, not a giant, but he 
was a man! He quotes Wieland’s verses on 
Franklin’s appearance, “His frank gaze is friendly 
to all beings. . . .”. Forster eulogizes Franklin’s 
virtues, his love and tolerance, his justice and 
loyalty. 


His patriotism was his greatest virtue. For his 
duty—serving his fellow-citizens—he sacrificed his 
private interests. In the year 1777 he told me him- 
self at Passy, “We are fighting thirty years too soon.” 
His aversion to bloodshed was the basis for this 
conviction. .. .” 


The final paragraph of this essay reads: 


Benjamin Franklin! Venerable Spirit! Teach 
the nations through your own great, unforgettable 
example. I seem to hear your voice; I hear your 
words : 

“Children of Europe! Honor the divine spark, 
Reason, within you, and perfect yourselves by its ap- 


L. KAHN 
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plication. Freedom is possible only through virtue; 
virtue possible alone through reason. Anger and 
hatred can only shed blood; with blood alone you 
will not obtain freedom. No, you will obtain shame, 
guilt, torture: You will kill your joy and your peace; 
therefore, that which is bought with blood is not 
worth shedding blood for. Be united, as 
brothers should be, love and help one another; be 
calm and collected in fortune, modest in pleasure, 
strong and cheerful when misfortune strikes; be 
industrious, moderate, temperate, wise:—then you 
will reach the goal set up for mankind; despotism 
and brute force will disappear, you will be happy, 
you are free!” 


18 


Of interest in this connection may be the hos- 
tile remark made after Forster’s death by one of his 
former friends, Heinrich A. O. Reichard (1751- 
1828). In his Revolutionsalmanach of 1794, 
Reichard, according to Paul Zincke,’® “ridicules 
Forster because he had his pigtail cut off out of 
extreme loyalty to the new principles” (p. 306). 
Reichard goes on to say, “He had done it only 
because the great Franklin had walked about in 
Paris in this fashion.” Zincke adds, “Reichard 
knew of Forster’s honest enthusiasm for the great 
American and probably was familiar with the 
personal relationship of the two men.” 

We have traced George Forster’s relations to, 
and opinion of, Benjamin Franklin. We have 
seen how deeply the young man was impressed by 
his personal encounter with Franklin and how, 
more mature and experienced, Forster never gave 
up his admiration and love for the older man. To 
Forster the spirit of the age was identifiable with 
the person of the great American thinker. 


18 Cf. 7: 215, Letter to Jacobi, where Forster ascribes 
this last phrase to Lessing. 

19 Georg Forsters Bildnis im Wandel der Zeiten, 
Prager Deutsche Studien, XXX VIII, Reichenberg, 1925. 
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THE point of this paper is that the divine 
power enshrined in the inner cell of the Hindu 
Temple is viewed by Hindu architects and archi- 
tectural treatises as though projecting itself 
through the walls of the temple and expressing 
itself on and beyond the walls as buttresses and 
images. 

The foremost monument of Indian art is the 
temple, and it is the centre of all the arts. It is, 
moreover, practically the only monument which 
has survived the ravages of climate, time, and 
wars. The temples which will be considered 
here are of stone. Their types belong to the 
millennium from about the fifth to the fifteenth 
century A.D. The relation of wall and image 


will be considered in three respects: architec- 
turally, sculpturally, and with regard to the 
paintings on the walls. 

The Indian temple, the house of God, is en- 
closed in walls of great thickness, one-fourth part, 


as a rule, of the inner width of the sanctuary, and 
these walls enshrine the symbol or image of the 
deity to whom the building is consecrated. The 
symbol or image occupies the centre of the 
sanctuary and is known as the Jiva, the “Life” 
of the temple in which it dwells; it is to the 
temple what the principle of life, the vital breath, 
the soul, is to the body of man. The Agni 
Purana (LXI.23-25), a text compiled in the 
ninth century but based on older sources, speaks 
of the Jiva of the temple. The walls are its 
body. Permeated at the time of consecration by 
the Supreme Principle, the temple is at once both 
the house and the body of God. As His house, 
the temple is a work of architecture; as His 
bodily symbol, the walls of the building are 
imbued by the Supreme Principle. The concep- 
tion of sacred architecture as house and at the 
same time as symbolic presentation is Vedic; the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XIII.8.1.1) speaks of an 
altar as being both house and symbol (grham va 
prajianam va). 

The temple is the house of the divine Presence 
and is its very body. The temple itself, there- 
fore, should be worshipped as Purusa, the essen- 
tial and unchanging and unaffected Principle of 


all things, says the Silparatna (XVI.114), a text 
on architecture compiled in the sixteenth 
century. 

Stone, the building material, is converted by 
the rites of architecture into a potent substance, 
charged with the divine Presence. Throughout 
their massive, three-dimensional extent, the 
building stones become representations of 
Prakrti, the unevolved material of the Universe 
which is capable of change and evolution and is 
different from Purusa, the unalterable Essence, 
which has the Jiva of the temple for its centre. 

The material of the walls of the temple, of the 
work of art to be, is transmuted to a state when 
it too becomes potent and causal and its activity 
is felt by the architect who gives it expression on 
the temple walls. 

In order to evoke the power of the temple 
stones, they are invoked as goddesses when the 
foundations of the walls are being laid, and they 
are addressed in rhythmical, magic formulae 
called mantras. These mantras invoke the 
stones by many names, such as Pirna, ‘‘Fulfilled 
One,” Caturas$ra, ‘‘Square,’’ and handsome in all 
parts, “Perfect One,” perfectly proportioned. 
This rite also goes back to Vedic practice (V4j.S. 
XX.9; X1.44, Kanva recension) and the mantra 
is repeated in many of the textbooks on archi- 
tecture from the sixth century downward through 
the period when the great temples were built 
(Visnudharmottara, I1.29.84-89 ; Brhat Samhita, 
52.112). 

To recapitulate, the substance of the temple 
walls is stated to be Prakrti, or undifferentiated 
matter, which is given form by the Jiva and then 
as receptacle of the Jiva becomes potent with the 
potency of the Jiva or Purusa, the Supreme 
Principle. 

In some of the figurative expressions of the 
texts the temple as Purusa, as the Supreme 
Principle in manifestation, is endowed with eyes 
and mouth, neck, chest, legs, and the other parts 
of the body of man. But unlike sculpture and 
painting, which produced images of the gods in 
the shape of man, architecture abstains from 
such physical representations. Though the 
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Fic. 1. Schematic sketch plan of temple “Sthandila”’ 


drawn acc. to Vaikhanasagama, ch. X.! 


aS 
_ 


art t 2 


Fic. 2. Schematic groundplan of temple ‘“Ksitib- 
hiisana” drawn acc. to Samarafganasitradhara, LVII, 
760-780. This type of temple, as also figure 3, has two 
sets of walls. The inner wall here is square, on both 
sides, and is surrounded by an ambulatory in the interior 
of the temple. The outer wall of this ambulatory is 
square on the inside, whereas the outside shows a buttress 
projected from the middle of each side. 


' Figures 1—4 are reproduced from Stella Kramrisch, The 
Hindu temple 1 (1) :60, 251, 247 and 230 respectively, Cal- 
cutta University Press, 1946. 
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architectural terms for parts of the temple in- 
clude the words for leg (jangha), chest (uras), or 
neck (griva), and the consecration of a temple 
begins with the ritual of the “opening of the 
eyes,” the building itself has no anthropomorphic 
parts. Form is given to the indwelling spiritual 
Essence and to the evolving power of the material 
Substance by the ordering of the architectural 
shape so that it conveys by its masses their dis- 
tribution and proportions. 

The meaning of the temple is given full ex- 
position at the height of the evolution of its 
architecture in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Before that time, the walls were less explicit or 
articulate and, in the earliest forms of temples, 
the wall surfaces were altogether plain. In this 
summary and schematic sketch (fig. 1) of the 
division of a groundplan, based upon a descrip- 
tion in a sacred text, the Vaikhanasagama (Ch. 
X), compiled some time between the fifth and the 
seventh centuries, the temple is square, but it is 
not for long to remain bounded in its simple 
geometry. As another sketch plan shows (fig. 
2), this one drawn from an early eleventh-century 
compendium on architecture (the Samaran- 
ganasitradhara) describing a temple-type well 
established at that age, the walls are projected 


Fic. 3. Schematic groundplan of temple “Hemakita” 
drawn acc. to Samarafganasiitradhara LVII, 50-86. 
The innermost space of the sanctuary is square (cf. fig. 
2), whereas the walls project into the inner ambulatory 
with their buttresses. The outer walls of the shrine are 
square on their inner side, whereas the outside shows its 
major buttresses widely projected into space in the centre 
of each face. 
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from the centre of each face in aliquot parts of 
the area of the building to a multiple of the wall’s 
own thickness, so as to form a buttress in eleva- 
tion. In the next stage of evolution (fig. 3), 
which can be illustrated by a sketch plan from 
the same architectural text, the projection of the 
central buttress is extended and made more 
complex. The main buttress is flanked by lesser 
projections or offsets. There are many other 
possibilities of extending the buttress outward. 
However, the inside wall always retains its ori- 
ginal straightness (fig. 4). In the most elaborate 
examples of multiple or complex buttresses, the 
walls become like many-angled bulwarks, as in 
the temple of Ambarnath, near Bombay, built 
in the year 1060. An additional hall may be 
built before the shrine and it, too, then develops 
its own system of buttresses, of course observing 
the architectural proportions and style of the 
temple. 

If we now retrace our steps to the earliest 
extant (fig. 5) examples of stone temples, we find 
in the fifth century a cubical building with plain 
walls. This construction is illustrated by a 
shrine at Sanchi, in Mid-India, and by another 
temple (fig. 6) with plain walls, of about the 
sixth or seventh century in Aihole, southwest of 
Bombay. The walls in the latter example sup- 
port a high superstructure. About the same 
time (fig. 7), a temple—the one on the right—in 
Mahakit, close to Aihole, has the central pro- 
jection on each side of its vertical walls extended 


Fic. 4. 
1060. 


Plan of Ambarnath Temple, near Bombay, A.D. 
Lower half groundplan, upper half plan looking 
up. The smaller unit, on the left, is the sanctuary 
(prasada) ; that on the right is the hall (mandapam) in 
front of the temple proper. 
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Fic. 5. Temple (XVII) in Sanchi, Madhya Pradesh, 
fifth century. As seen in this side view, the walls of the 
flat-roofed shrine are plain but for the mouldings at the 
base and top. These are extended to the small porch in 
front of the temple. 


Fic. 6. Temple (X) in Aihole. Sixth-seventh century. 
The large stones of the plain walls are joined without 
mortar. The high superstructure repeats the theme of 
the horizontal mouldings. 
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Fic. 7. SangameSvara and MakuteSvaranatha Temples, 
Mahakit, ca. a.p. 600. The offset in the middle of the 
wall is flanked by pilasters. Theyaccentuate the vertical 
theme of this building (the temple in the foreground, on 
the right). It is carried on by the buttress of the super- 
structure, in the middle of each of its sides. 


to the superstructure. This central pier serves 


as a support for itself only; it does not receive or 


carry any outward thrust—it is not a structural 
necessity. Rather, it carries towards the be- 
holder the potency held within the temple mass. 

Such a buttress is technically called Ratha, 
which also means “‘chariot."’ Like a chariot, the 
wall comes outward from its own midst and it 
carries in a niche, like a rider in a chariot, an 
image of the deity to whom the temple is 
consecrated. The image in the niche is regularly 
of some one of the deity’s main aspects, or of his 
consort, or of his son, or of one of his avataras. 
The name of such a niche is Ghanadvara, or 
solid-mass door ; that is, a door which is no door. 
No one can enter through it, but the deity inside 
the temple has become manifest on the wall 
through it. 

The wall, which is filled with power from the 
deity within it, makes manifest the deity by 
means of a progression of buttresses and of 
images. The walls are shown as if propelled 
from the centre toward the four directions; as 
such, they constitute a dynamic and symbolic 
architectural form. The walls also carry for- 
ward, in the images they bear, aspects of the 
deity. Thus the devotee looks at the temple 
first when he approaches the building, and then, 
particularly during the rite of walking around it, 
when he not only recognizes the images, but feels 
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their impact. 
images. 


The wall now comes alive with 
Collateral niches on either side of the 
central Ratha are barely indicated on _ this 
temple. But about a century later, on the Para- 
SurameSvar Temple in BhuvaneSvar (fig. 8), on 
the northeast coast of India, the side niches have 
evolved into minor offsets of the wall. They 
occupy the entire height of the vertical surface 
only, but do not fully accompany the ascent of 
the main buttress. All the Rathas of this temple 
were originally full of images of the celestial host 
disporting themselves. 

The host of images in this phase of temple 
architecture (fig. 9) appear as a rich texture of 
the wall. Single figures or groups are inscribed 
between flat pilasters whatever may be the bodily 
contortions and moods conveyed by the design, 
as of this acrobatic celestial dancer whose shape 
is fitted in the shallow rectangle which it fills. 

The next stage in the development is shown in 
the ca. tenth-century SiddheSvar temple (fig. 10), 
and also at Bhuvane$var, Orissa. In the mighty 
projections of its central buttress and the lesser 
Rathas, the wall seems to have taken several 
steps forward. Its entire body appears furrowed 
by chases and recesses, which set the single piers 
into boldest relief. This edifice is singularly 
free from anthropomorphic and theriomorphic 
images, except for those in its main niches and 
on the four main projections from the spire. 
But the architectural image is systematically 
organized so as to progress into space at every 


Fic. 8. ParaSurameSvar Temple, Bhuvaneévar, Orissa, 
ca. A.D. 700. The importance of the central buttress of 
the wall is increased by its greater width and the intro- 
duction of horizontal mouldings similar to those of the 
superstructure. The perpendicular walls and the curvi- 
linear superstructure are coalesced into one theme. 
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one of the spire’s many levels. Further progres- 
sions are embodied in the miniature replicas of 
the whole tower. These replicas are purely 
architectural symbolical forms, without struc- 
tural function. They make manifest (vyakta) 
the potential which exists unmanifest (avyakta) 
inherent in their material substratum, called 
Prakrti. In them it has now become informed 
by the Purusa, the Spirit, whose vit:| essence 
they hold. 

The leonine shapes jutting into space midway 
of the ascending curve of the tower proper are 
theriomorphic symbols of power. At all times, 
Sakti, or Power, conceived as the female energy 
of divinity or goddess, is symbolized in the shape 
ofalion. This power was present in the building 
stones which were invoked as goddesses at the 
laying of the foundation. (In front of the temple 
is a hall structure which has piers which are 
proportionately adjusted to its purpose.) 

In this temple, the buttresses facing the four 
directions are akin to the form of a four-faced 
Siva-Linga (fig. 11). The symbol of Siva, the 
Linga, is a cylinder, rounded at the top. It is 
replete with the presence of Siva; and this is 
visualized by a form where four faces or aspects 
of the god are seen to have emerged from its 
central pillar. This four-faced Linga of the 
eighth century in Kuthera, in Mid-India, is, in 
anthropomorphic imagery, analogous to the 
architectural symbolism of the temple buttresses 
facing the four directions. 

The climax of this development of the buttress 
appears in the Lingaraja Temple, Orissa, of the 
eleventh century (fig. 12). This projects its 
multiple buttresses so far into space that some 
of the mouldings seem to be clutching the pier 





Fic. 9. 


Celestial dancer. Detail of carvings on wall 
of ParaSurameSvar Temple (c/. fig. 8). 
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Fic. 10. SiddheSvar Temple, Bhuvanesvar, 


Orissa, ca. tenth century. 


and drawing it back towards its wall. This is 
especially marked in the ring-shaped and ribbed 
Amalaka devices here extended into mouldings 
and seeming like ties to consolidate the monu- 





Fic, 11. 
Madhya Pradesh, ca. eighth century. 


Four-faced Siva Linga, Nachna-Kuthera, 
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Fic. 12. Detailof Sikhara (superstructure) of Lingaraja 


Temple, Bhuvane$var, Orissa, eleventh century. 


Fic. 13. Detail of buttress with figure of a tree-goddess, 
from temple in precincts of Lingaraja Temple, Bhu- 
vaneévar, Orissa, twelfth century. 
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ment. This virtuosity of organization of sym- 
bolic structure in all its intricacies gives final 
exposition of the power held to be inherent in the 
temple walls. Looking backwards from this 
temple to the early shrines, we see that in it the 
walls express logically the meaning which 
was only latent and unexpressed in the early 
buildings. 

Where sculptures appear on the fully evolved 
wall, as on a twelfth-century shrine in the 
Lingaraja Temple precints, the images appear to 
be propelled into position from the wall to which 
they still cling (fig. 13). Such images are the 
highest accents on the outward progression of 
the wall. A tree goddess, in the ease of her 
posture and radiance of her shape, leans on her 
Ratha. Behind her, projecting not so far from 
the wall, are the steps of the subjacent Rathas, 
textured with carved scrollwork, which constitute 
degrees in the forward manifestation of the in- 
dwelling Principle. 

When the sculptural image on the wall is 
carved in high relief and sometimes almost com- 
pletely in the round, the power active in and 
through the massive walls is communicated to 
the sculptural form. The images of the divinities 
have come forward towards the beholder, dis- 
charged from the core of the bulwark of the walls. 


Fic. 14. Women and children on their way to worship. 
Wall painting in sanctuary “Cave II,’ Ajanta, middle 
of first millennium A.D. 
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For all their amplitude they appear weightless. 

A corresponding vision prevails in Indian wall 
paintings—in the form in which they are known 
to us from the beginning of our era throughout 
the first millennium. They are organized in a 
perspective which is directed towards the be- 
holder instead of leading away from him, as is the 
case with optical perspective in Western painting 
from the Renaissance on. A _ wall painting 
(fig. 14) from Ajanta of the middle of the first 
millennium shows groups of women, children, 
and flying celestials on a sloping ground, full of 
flowers, in front of and close to a grotto. The 
grotto is built up by means of painted cubes and 
other stereometric shapes. Like a trumpet it 
opens from the ground of the picture with its 
dense tapestry-like vegetation, and sets forth the 
leisurely gathering of women and children. The 
scene of the painting breaks off in the foreground 
at the bottom, with beamlike protruding shapes, 
a convention for rocks such as those of the 
grotto. Together they create the illusion of the 
picturial space in which the figures appear to 
move. All the figures in the Ajanta paintings 
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are fully modelled by means of color, shade, and 
outline. They stand out from their opaque 
background. The lithe roundedness of their 
appearance is accompanied by a phantasmagoria 
of cubes and crags, the shapes of rocks, the 
shapes of nature and imagination, coming 
forward toward the beholder from their ground 
together with the main images. 

The ancient texts on painting speak of the 
painter as drawing toward himself (akarsati; 
Sri Khasarpana Loke$vara Sadhana) the re- 
quired form of his inner vision. The image, 
they say, is led forward (Aniyate) by him (Sad- 
hanamala, 98) from the wall, which the texts 
call the “white wall of attention’’ (avabodha) 
(Tattvadipika, 1.37 on Pravacanasara). There, 
the image should be rounded into relief (nimnon- 
natam; Silparatna, 112; Sakuntala V1I.13-14), 
burgeoning forth [sphut, M4nasollasa 1.3.162; 
unmil (Maharthamafijari, p. 44)] in color. 
Thus the painting emerges on the “white wall of 
attention” from that innermost level of reference 
which is at one, in the monumental structure of 
the temple, with the Jiva, the innermost life. 
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Because the earliest Christian writings are 
evangelistic in character, rather than simply his- 
torical, the date and place of many events in the 
Gospel story must be worked out as well as pos- 
sible from incomplete evidence. Innumerable 
legends and doubtful identifications have arisen 
from this circumstance; yet among serious schol- 
ars there is in many cases a consensus of prob- 
able opinion as to dates and sites, or the alterna- 
tives are few in number. This is true with re- 
spect to the date of the Crucifixion (April 7, a.v. 
30, or perhaps April 6, a.v. 29); the place was 
of course Calvary or Golgotha, the rézos xpaviou 
(Place of the Skull) mentioned without further 
specification by all the Evangelists as if it were a 
well-known locality (fig. 1). 

The tomb of the Saviour, while probably at no 
great distance from Calvary, was in a secluded 
spot, and after the Resurrection it dropped out of 
history for three centuries ; indeed, many scholars 
doubt that it was ever found and identified. 

The Calvary, on the other hand, appears to 
have been a rocky hummock which we might call 
a “Bald Knob.” Whether or not it was a regular 
place of execution, it was conspicuously in view 
from a thoroughfare of some importance, and it is 
fair to suppose that its striking designation sur- 


Fic. 1. Sketch map of Jerusalem, showing correct 
location of Calvary and of the Second Wall. 


vived various modifications in the surroundings 
(fig. 2a). At any rate the designation was the 
same, presumably, in Aramaic Matthew (about 
A.D. 40-50) as it is in the Canonical Matthew 
(about 60-65 or 85-90), Mark (about 65; by 70), 
Luke (about 70, or about 75-85), and John 
(about a.p. 90-92). During this period and after- 
ward, Jerusalem underwent violent changes—in 
particular the Roman siege of a.v. 70, following 
which it was nearly desolate for a time. Some of 
the population drifted back before long, and the 
city resisted the Romans during the rebellion of 
Bar Kocheba (a.p. 132-135). Thereafter, Jews 
were forbidden to come within sight of it, and the 
Emperor Hadrian caused it to be rebuilt in typi- 
cal Roman fashion as a Gentile city, Aelia Capito- 
lina. It is believed that he systematically profaned 
the Jewish shrines in and about Jerusalem. 

What is the bearing of these facts on the Chris- 
tian holy sites in Jerusalem? It is known that the 
Christian community, fearing disaster, moved to 
Pella (some forty-five miles away) about a.p. 66— 
68, and for some time maintained a center there 
under the leadership of close family relatives of 
the Saviour. The siege of a.p. 70, though destruc- 
tive, did not obliterate Jerusalem. As people sifted 
back, a Gentile church grew up there, and it al- 
ready had a bishop, Marcus, in the period of the 
Bar Kocheba rebellion. Even though there was 
no longer a Jewish community in Jerusalem, the 
Gentile believers must have had ample opportunity 
to learn the location of the true Calvary from 
common report in the Holy City, or from the 
Pella Christians. One could hardly hear the 
Gospel in Jerusalem without desiring to know 
where the Calvary was. 

Soon after A.p. 135 a new wall, now called the 
Third Wall (on the southwest side of the city) 
was built, enclosing the area where the traditional 
Calvary is situated. If the true Calvary was 
known before 135, there is no special reason to 
suppose that the site was lost or forgotten when 
the new Roman wall was built, or that a new and 
specious Calvary was invented. Eusebius Pam- 
phili (+341) says “Golgotha is shown in Aelia, to- 
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Fic. 2. Cavalier view of the Sepulchre Group and its 
terrain—a, As at Passiontide, a.p. 29 or 30. b, As 
cleared for the Constantinian buildings, a.p. 327. 
c, As of a.v. 335. d, As of a.v. 350 or a little later. 


ward the north of Mount Sion” 
ridge ; fig. 1). 

The greatest change in the vicinity of Calvary 
came with the construction of a temple and the 
Forum of Aelia. The Forum, well attested by 
existing remains, was logically placed to avoid 
sweeping topographical changes on a rocky site. 
The temple was placed on a higher rocky area 
just to the north. Its terracing included (along 
» ith a considerable amount of new fill) the rocky 
mass of the traditional Calvary, close to the north 
wall of the new Forum. If, therefore, the tradi- 
tional Calvary is the true Calvary, the terrace 


(the western 
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served to localize it within narrow limits. If the 
Romans considered it a Jewish shrine, it may have 
been buried on purpose. 

Since these are the facts, many responsible 
scholars see no serious reason to doubt that the 
true Calvary, the réros xpaviov of the Evangelists, 
was accurately known to the Christians both be- 
fore and after the Hadrianic works at Jerusalem. 
If this is so, the true Calvary is, unmistakably, the 
traditional site now enclosed within the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

Because interment was not permitted within 
ancient cities, objections have been raised against 
the traditional site on the basis of familiar Bible 
maps which were made before the modern topo- 
graphical study of Jerusalem. Such maps show a 
purely hypothetical line for the Second Wall, 
which was the southwest rampart of the city in 
apostolic times. The traditional Calvary is lo- 
cated within this hypothetical line, but the line 
itself is erroneous, having been suggested by a 
plausible but incorrect interpretation of a phrase 
of Josephus, the Jewish historian. In fact several 
stretches of the Second Wall have now been iden- 
tified with certainty, and the traditional Calvary is 
unquestionably outside of this wall. Faulty if 
not fraudulent readings of an ancient inscription 
related to an ecclesiastic of the Holy Sepulchre 
have been urged in favor of the so-called Garden 
or Gordon Tomb near the Damascus Gate of 
Jerusalem. The claims of the Garden Tomb have 
no other support, and are unanimously set aside by 
careful historians. 

The attention paid to the site of Calvary, as of 
other Biblical sites, resulted in part from the 
natural interest of pilgrim visitors to the Holy 
Land. There, as elsewhere, the history of sites 
and relics gives much ground for skepticism ; un- 
questionably many sites have been discovered 
“for the tourists.” However, the case of Calvary 
is even more reassuring than one might suppose 
from the preceding paragraphs. Comprehensive 
topographical work was early done in Palestine, 
which possessed, at Caesarea, the finest Early 
Christian library, founded by Origen and aug- 
mented by Pamphilius. The latter was in turn 
the teacher of Eusebius Pamphili, who became 
bishop of Caesarea, and by his pioneer work The 
History of the Christian Church (324 or 325) 
merited the title of “Father of Church History.” 
For this and his other works he consulted vast 
bibliographical and archival materials. Of him it 
is well said that he was “less credulous than his 
contemporaries, frank in acknowledging his ig- 
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norance, and unfailingly honest.” It, therefore, 
means a great deal when he says “Golgotha is 
shown in Aelia,” indicating the traditional site. 
The quotation is from the Onomastikon, his great 
work on Biblical topography. 

Furthermore, Eusebius was a personal friend 
and adviser of Constantine the Great. He sat at 
the Emperor’s right hand during the sessions of 
the First Oecumenical Council, at Nicaea in 325. 
Bishop Macarius of Jerusalem also attended the 
Council. It seems likely, if not certain, that he 
or Eusebius the topographer bishop, or both to- 
gether, persuaded the Emperor to order removal 
uf the temple and the terrace which we have men- 
tioned, and to disengage the Calvary—perhaps 
in view of the approaching three-hundredth an- 
niversary of the Crucifixion. It seems most im- 
probable that three such responsible persons would 
perpetrate a fraud on the faithful under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The Emperor, as Pontifex Maximus, coukl of 
course command the temple to be demolished and 
the site to be cleared. In 326-327 this operation 
was performed, the Hadrianic fill being dug out 
“deeply” and removed from the site. 

The city had crept northward in the interval, 
and the excavators were unprepared to come upon 
a tomb about seventy-five feet from the Calvary. 
It appeared, as Eusebius says, “contrary to all ex- 
pectation,” in “a resurrection like the Saviour’s 
own.” There was no contradictory evidence of 
which we are aware, and this tomb, of eligible 
form, was at once accepted as the Saviour’s burial 
place—though without any positive proof that 
we know of. Even if it were certain that the burial 
place was in the near vicinity of Calvary, there 
would still be room for doubt, because a fosse 
or quarry was cut across the area at some time 
between a.p. 30 and 68, and this may have anni- 
hilated the authentic tomb (fig. 2 a and Db). 


It is unfortunate that the uncertainty which 
scholars rightly feel with regard to the Sepulchre 
has enveluped the Calvary also, whereas the two 
questions of authenticity are entirely separate. 
No reason for doubting the authenticity of the 
Sepulchre alone can of itself invalidate the claims 
of the traditional Calvary. Though subsequently 
trimmed to an L-shape in plan and surrounded by 
buildings, the Calvary still stands to a height of 
about 44% metres, or 14 feet, and is the object of 
sincere devotion. 


Building operations began at the Holy Sites 
almost as soon as the area was laid bare by the 
Emperor Constantine’s command (327). As a 
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result of repeated disasters and reconstructions 
through the centuries, the ensemble presents one 
of the most bewildering of all archaeological prob- 
lems. I have succumbed to the temptation of 
referring readers to my detailed technical publi- 
cation (“The Original Buildings at the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem,” worked out in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Glanville Downey ; Speculum 31 (1): 
1-48, January, 1956) for the bibliography on many 
involved and thorny questions, so that this essay 
might present the important episodes in the crea- 
tion of Constantine’s architectural composition as 
a straightforward narrative. Let it suffice here 
to say that the underlying facts, texts, and many 
pictures are available in H. Vincent and F. M. 
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Abel, Jerusalem 2: 1-300, 1914; P. Lesley, “An 
Echo of Early Christianity,” The Art Quarterly 
(Detroit Institute of Arts) 2 (3) : 215-232, Sum- 
mer, 1929; and A. Parrot, Golgotha et le Saint- 
Sépulcre, Neuchatel and Paris, 1955. Professor 
Erik Wistrand of the University of Géteborg has 
published remarkable studies and textual criticism 
in the Acta Universitatis Gotoburgensis: Géte- 
borgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 58: 1, [1952]: ““Kon- 
stantins Kirche am heiligen Grab in Jerusalem 
nach dem 4ltesten literarischen Zeugnissen” and 
Goteborgs kungliga Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets- 
Samhilles Handlingar, Sjatte Féljden. Serie 6, 
no. 1: “Textkritisches zur Peregrinatio Aeth- 
eriae.” My own work brings a fresh and compre- 
hensive architectural interpretation of well-known 
archaeological, architectural, and pictorial ma- 
terial, and its value lies chiefly therein. 

It seems evident that the Calvary served to 
identify the Holy Sites, but there was no thought 
of preserving the natural rocky knob and the tomb 
in their original condition, which would be done 
today as a matter of course. The locale, rather 
than the actual features connected with the Sa- 
viour, seemed important to the Romans. The 
ignominy of death by crucifixion, still poignantly 
felt, may have been the reason for avoiding too 
vivid a reminiscence of the tragedy of Passiontide. 
At any rate, the site was utterly denatured in the 
creation of a magnificent meeting place for the 
faithful: of Jerusalem and for pilgrims. Con- 
stantine, through Bishop Macarius, Dracilianus 
the Imperial commissioner, and Zenobius the archi- 
tect, built a spacious basilican church for the 
Jerusalem congregation. It was entered from an 
important street at the east; beyond the church, 
toward the west, was a spacious colonnaded court- 
yard. The Calvary, cut down in size, occupied 
the southeast corner of the courtyard, adjoining 
the church, and the Tomb, cut free, was on the 
chord of a spacious hemicycle at the western ex- 
tremity of the courtyard. The dedication of the 
buildings took place in 335, on September 14, 
which ever since has been Holy Cross Day (figs. 
2c and 3). 

The group as it existed in 335 is referred to in 
the Laus Constantini of Eusebius, a panegyric de- 
livered at the Tricennalia of that year: the group 
is also summarily described in Eusebius’ Vita 
Constantini of 337. There are many other literary 
references to it, including those in the Cate- 
chetical and Mystagogical lectures of Cyril of 
Jerusalem (348). The church is unmistakably 
represented on two Early Christian mosaics—in 
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Fic. 4. Plan of the Sepulchre Group, as of a.p. 350 or 


a little later. 


Sta. Pudenziana, Rome (391 or a little later, fig. 
6) and Madeba, Palestine (about 600, fig. 7a). 
There are other items of graphic material, in paint- 
ing, carving, and bronze, which with the rest 
enable us to recover the architectural forms of the 
buildings as they existed in the early centuries. 
There are slight but important remains of the 
Constantinian construction at the two extremities, 
so that the axial length over all is known to have 
been close to 149.50 metres (507 Roman feet, 
4901, feet English), and the width about 39 metres 
(132 Roman feet, 128 feet English). By the mid- 
dle of the fourth century the group had taken its 
characteristic form, with six principal elements 
(figs. 2 d, 4, and 5)— 
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Fic. 5. 

1. A Propylaea, at the eastern extremity of the 
main axis. 

2. An Atrium, with porticoes, the western one 
being the porch of the basilica. 

3. The Martyrion Basilica—the 
church of the Jerusalem congregation. 

4. The Great Court, with the Calvary and its 
Bema, and south entrances. 

5. The Rotunda of the Anastasis 
tion) centered about the Tomb. 


cathedral 


( Resurrec- 


6. The Baptistery, south of the Great Court 
near the Tomb. 


Fic. 6. Apsidal mosaic of the Church of Sta 


. Pudenziana, Rome. 
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Longitudinal section of the Sepulchre Group, as of a.p. 350 or a little later. 


We shall describe and comment on the group 
as it existed from about 350 until its destruction 
by the Persians (614) proceeding westward, for 
the sake of clarity, from the eastern or principal 
street entrance. 

1. The approach to the Sepulchre group was 
by way of a Propylaea in the shape of a spacious 
portico on the colonnaded street, now the Khan-es- 
Zeit. Elements of the colonnade survive, as do 
parts of the three doorways which gave upon the 
Atrium. These three doors are shown in the mo- 
saic picture of the Sepulchre group in the apse of 
Sta. Pudenziana, Rome (fig. 6). 


A.D. 391 or a little later. 
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. x 7. a, 
in the mosaic, as are all details between E and F. 


? 


2. The Atrium is shown in the mosaic picture, 
without its porticoes, but with its two south (lat- 
eral) entrances, which still survive in part (figs. 
3, 4, and 6). 

3. The Martyrion Basilica was a five-aisled 
wooden-roofed church, with galleries over the 


aisles. It took its name from the Witness (uaprus) 
of the Saviour to the world in his crucifixion and 
resurrection. By Constantine’s express wish it 
was built with considerable magnificence. The ex- 
terior walls were laid up of beautiful Palestinian 
limestone, marble-encrusted on the interior, and 
the roof had a covering of lead. Many other de- 
tails are known, or may be inferred with much 
probability from ancient architectural or pictorial 
materials. The elements of the Martyrion were 
as follows: 

a, The Facade. It had a Porch, in effect the 
west walk of the Atrium, but actually filled in at 
the corners by Exedrae or compartments which 
were ultimately used for the exhibition of relics. 
The Exedrae appear from literary evidence to 
have been two-storied, and it is likely that there 
was a gallery between them, above the porch, to 
facilitate communication between the galleries of 
the Martyrion basilica. All of this, including the 
Atrium and the Propylaea, is radically simplified 
in a “short-hand” representation of the Sepulchre 
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Excerpt from floor mosaic of the Church of Madeba, Palestine, with letters indicating various parts. 
b, Interpretation of the same, with corresponding letters. 


The portions B-B’, C-C’ and the door D’ are omitted 


group in the pictorial map, showing Jerusalem and 
other Palestinian cities, on the famous church 
pavement at Madeba (fig. 7a and b). The facade 
of the Martyrion is shown quite credibly with a 
gable in the Madeba mosaic. There is reason to 
suppose that the tower-like Exedrae had gables 
also: the motif is commonplace in the Early 
Christian architecture of Syria, and one of the 
fifth-century carved doors of the Sta. Sabina, 
Rome, has a panel representing the Crucifixion, 
with a three-gabled building in the background. 
In Early Christian times, events of the Gospel 
story were often set against a background show- 
ing the sites as existing when the picture was 
made. 

The relief at Sta. Sabina is not entirely con- 
vincing as a representation of the facade of the 
Martyrion church, but for other parts of the 
group, ancient and early mediaeval representations 
of the Visit of the Holy Women to the Tomb are 
in this respect far too numerous and convincing 
to be neglected. In fact there was great interest, 
far and wide, in the actual form of the Sepulchre 
buildings. With due care, when the representa- 
tions are fully understood, excerpts of the build- 
ings may very often be recognized, and real in- 
formation gained. Such materials contain the 
truth, but it is not always easy to tell exactly 
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how much, or where it is. Some scholars, un- 
able to find their way through the intricacies of 
interpretation, have condemned the representations 
as purely fanciful. This, I am persuaded, is often 
a real mistake. 

b. The interior of the Martyrion was admired 
for its rich decorations of marble. The ceiling, 
as in the case of several other important churches 
of Antiquity, had gilded lacunaria or panels, and 
the supports at the sides of the nave were marble 
columns, though the intermediate supports in the 
aisles and galleries were limestone piers. There 
was probably, but not certainly, a clearstory in 
the nave. The west view of the church in the mo- 
saic of Sta. Pudenziana does not show a nave 
roof, and this may mean that the west end of the 
nave roof was hipped—since a gabled roof would 
be more conspicuous, and more likely to be shown. 


Opposite the entrance to the Martyrion was, 
as Eusebius says, “the head (xedaXaov) of the en- 
semble, the Hemisphairion, carried to the top of 
the basilica.” This sounds like more than just an 
ordinary basilican apse, but the Greek qu.cgpaipror 
will not fully support the idea that this element of 
the design had a hemispherical domed roof, since 
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the word odaipwr is frequently used for a dome, 
and }ucdaipwr may mean semidome in conse- 
quence. I accept this latter interpretation, but 
consider #yscdaipiov as employed in the Eusebian 
text as referring to the whole composition at the 
west end of the church, including therefore a 
dwarf transept which is shown in the mosaic of 
Sta. Pudenziana. The north arm of the transept 
and the apse are most clearly shown, but the south 
arm is distorted to make a connection with the 
Calvary which adjoins it in the picture, and in fact 
adjoined it in the Constantinian building (figs. 6 
and 8). 

This layout, when applied to the actual topog- 
raphy and remains in Jerusalem, produces a nave 
and aisles inscribed in a square plan, and a sanctu- 
ary arrangement resembling in plan the existing 
aisle of the Basilica Nova of Maxentius in Rome 
plus the new apse built there by Constantine about 
A.D. 320 (fig. 3 or 4). The Martyrion apse was 
probably roofed in masonry, the transept with 
wooden truss-work. According to Eusebius, the 
Hemisphairion was “garlanded” by twelve choice 
columns, each supporting a silver crater, the 
This may be inter- 


special gift of the Emperor. 


. 
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Fic. 8. Cavalier view of the Hemisphairion, Calvary, and the Bema, with parts of the Exterior Basilica of the Ana- 
stasis, based on the mosaic of Sta. Pudenziana, Rome (fig. 6). 
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preted to mean that there was a columnar screen 
or “pergula” of the sort which enclosed the 
Memoria Apostolica at Old St. Peter’s in Rome 
(323-325), but marking off a sanctuary proper 
rather than merely a shrine area as at Old St. 
Peter's. The bishop’s throne was at the head of 
the composition, in the apse and on the axis—the 
place which became traditional. 

d, The middle part of the nave of the Martyrion 
was built over the fosse or quarry which has al- 
ready been mentioned as traversing the site, near 
Calvary. Two stout foundation walls were built 
across the cut to sustain the files of columns in the 
basilican nave, the pavement of which was car- 
ried on piers and vaults between these foundation 
walls. At a later time the foundation space be- 
came a subterranean chapel, connected with the 
cult of the Cross. This subterranean chapel still 
exists, in rebuilt form, as the Chapel of St. Helena, 
and a natural grotto behind and below it has the 
name of the “Chapel of the Finding of the Holy 
Cross” ( fig. 5 ). 

There is, however, a historical blank with re- 
gard to the Cross and its cult until the middle of 
the fourth century. Fascinating legends have 
grown up, but there is no trustworthy documenta- 
tion relating to the preservation, the discovery, or 
the identification of the relics of the “True Cross.” 
It is physically possible that there were remains of 
the Saviour’s Cross in 326-327. Near the Calvary 
there seem to have been, as there still are (fig. 
2 a and b), cisterns where a relic of the Cross 
might have been preserved under water if (as is 
plausible) the Roman soldiery, in view of tense 
public feeling, cleared Calvary quickly after the 
Passion by throwing the crosses into one of these 
nearby cavities in the rock. The Cross was al- 
ready a famous relic at the date of our oldest ex- 
tant historical mention of it (351) in a letter by 
Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem. Gregory of Nyssa, 
late in the fourth century, describes it as “a piece 
of a poor tree, less valuable than most trees are.” 
This statement reminds one that those condemned 
to crucifixion by the Romans are believed to have 
carried only the traverse of the cross to the place 
of execution, where suitable uprights were al- 
ready installed. 

It is not to be supposed that any provision was 
made for the specific cult of the Holy Cross when 
the Martyrion church was planned, but when the 
cult developed, a monumental stairway of access 
to the foundation space was arranged from the 
area in front of the Hemisphairion “to the great 
subterranean recess where the crosses were 
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found.” In the existing building there are remi- 


niscences, still, of this arrangement, which prob- 
ably dated from the fifth century. 

e. If we may trust the mosaic of Sta. Pudenzi- 
ana, we have sufficient information to establish the 
west elevation of the Martyrion basilica (figs. 6 
and 8). We have seen that the Propylaea and the 
Atrium are represented, though in partial and 
diagrammatic form. Apparently the mosaicist 
chose tiie Hemisphairion as a sort of excerpt to 
represent the whole of the basilica in his picture. 
This is understandable because the rather con- 
ventional fagade was somewhat blanketed by the 
Propylaea and the shallow Atrium; only one flank 
of the basilica was generally visible, and that, 
seen from the Forum, consisted mostly of the 
high, rather blank wall of the south aisle and gal- 
lery (fig. 2c and d). The Hemisphairion was on 
the contrary very specific and moreover it ad- 
joined the Calvary, which was known to everyone. 

4. The Great Court, fourth chief element of the 
Sepulchre group, was much admired by Eusebius 
in 335 for its spaciousness, its fine pavement, and 
its porticoes—the east or Martyrion side not be- 
ing so provided. There were one or twoventrances 
from the Forum, on the south flank. The mosaic 
of Madeba (fig. 7a, interpreted in fig. 7b) care- 
fully indicates an entrance, on the south. The 
Court extended westward at first to an open hemi- 
cycle on the chord of which the Tomb stood free 
like a little building, though actually the hemicycle 
was created by cutting the rock away from the 
Tomb, leaving only a shell of living rock around 
the tomb chamber. The shell was “‘adorned with 
columns” by Constantine. The Calvary, too, was 
cut down, and survived as a block of living rock, 
L-shaped in plan and not much in view, at the 
southeast corner of the Court. 

The mutilation of both Tomb and Calvary seems 
unwarrantable to us, for, at a historic site, we ex- 
pect to see the elements as nearly as possible in 
their original condition. Not so the ancients. A 
pagan lightning grave, recognized as a manifesta- 
tion of the power of Zeus, might be considered as 
comparable in a way to Calvary and the Tomb. 
Such a lightning grave exists at the Erechtheion 
in Athens. The north porch was built over the 
site, leaving only a small orifice in the pavement, 
and another in the roofing, directly over the marks 
of lightning. At Jerusalem only the cavity of the 
Saviour’s tomb remained unchanged. At Calvary, 
only the top of the rock remained unmasked. 

Oddly enough, Eusebius does not mention Cal- 
vary in his description of the Sepulchre group. 
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The reason is, perhaps, that he was describing, 
with fine rhetorical magniloquence, the splendid 
Constantinian works at the site; in the new ar- 
rangement, Calvary probably remained plain at 
first, and, despite its importance, rather effaced 
in the southeast corner of the Great Court. Cyril 
of Jerusalem mentions the Calvary in his Lectures 
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of 348, but not the monumental jeweled cross 
which marked it, perhaps as early as 350. At the 
same time, in all probability, a Bema or platform 
was built in the Great Court near the base of 
Calvary. The mosaic of Sta. Pudenziana (391) 
shows the Bema with an allegorical ceremony in 
progress. Actually the Bishop of Jerusalem, in 
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Fic. 9. The traditional Holy Sepulchre, at various dates between a.p. 29 and 350. 
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the company of twelve deacons on the Bema, per- 
formed a devotional service at Passiontide, the 
throne being placed at the foot of Calvary in the 
manner shown by the mosaic. Other material 
makes it clear that the monumental cross was 
faithfully represented by the mosaicist, but meas- 
urements make it clear that he exaggerated the 
height of Calvary for artistic reasons. 


Our restoration (fig. 8) places the curving ar- 
cade of the Bema in a more accurate relationship 
to the Hemisphairion, which is_ represented 
(though at much smaller scale) above it and to 
the left. Bethlehem and Jerusalem are often 
placed in balance in Early Christian works of this 
kind. Excavations at Bethlehem have shown that 
the church represented in the mosaic above the 
Bema and to the right is the Church of the Na- 
tivity at Bethlehem. This part of the picture, like 
the other side, needs interpretation, but in the 
course of my studies I have explored both designs 
in three-dimensional models, before being satis- 
fied—as I am—that both representations are 
pictorial. 

Persistent lines in later masonry of the Sepul- 
chre buildings indicate that there was a setback 
in the colonnades of the Great Court at each side 
of the terminal hemicycle. Access from higher 
ground (at the west) to the Great Court was prob- 
ably arranged on or near the curve. A wall, built 
of heavy blocks still partly in situ, delimited the 
curved portico on its western (outer) side. 

The history of the Tomb is fairly clear. The 
burial place which was rightly or wrongly recog- 
nized in 326-327 as that of the Saviour, had a 
vertical front and a chamber cut into the sloping 
face of the rock, with one shelf in the interior, on 
which the body was to be laid (fig. 9 a and 5). 
It had a disc of stone to seal the entrance from the 
outside, and a oxéxy or xpooxéracua. This has 
long been interpreted as a vestibule chamber, in- 
terposed between the entrance door and the burial 
chamber, but modern scholars prefer to see in the 
oxérn a projecting, sheltering hood above the en- 
trance, or perhaps a protected outer area arranged 
so that funeral rites could be performed there. At 
any rate this feature was destroyed when the hemi- 
cycle was cut out of the rock, and the tomb-shell 
cut free. : 

The Constantinian work transformed what had 
been an ordinary rock-cut chamber tomb of fa- 
miliar local type into a tomb of the more monu- 
mental turret or lantern type. The tomb-shell 
was adorned with columns, and a small round 

\tower—a “lantern of the dead”—was built above 
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it (fig. 9c). Before long, apparently, the frontis- 
piece was embellished with statuary, and the tower 
(perhaps originally built in glazed brick) was 
sheathed in silver (fig. 9 d and ¢). In spite of 
successive reconstructions through the centuries, 
the Tomb still retains the same general form. In 
several fifth-century ivories, the Visit of the Holy 
Women to the Tomb is set (in the Early Christian 
manner ) against this turret-tomb as a background. 
The carvings, while there are discrepancies among 
them, are of great assistance in visualizing the 
Tomb. 

5. The Rotunda of the Anastasis (figs. 2a, 4, 5, 
7,9) soon came to occupy the area at the head of 
the Great Court, which was thereby cut down 
to moderate size, so that it was no longer the 
raupeyeOn xGpov (grandiose open space) with 
Maxpots wepdpouots (mighty surrounding porticoes ) 
which Eusebius reported in his magniloquent 
description. Still containing the Bema and the 
Calvary, the remaining portion of the Great Court 
was considered as a kind of open-topped basilica 
(“basilica discoperta”); in it various liturgical 
and other functions were performed. The faith- 
ful gathered there to await the opening of the Ro- 
tunda at service time. About 392 the pilgrim 
Aetheria refers in most interesting fashion to these 
multitudes “in basilica, quae est loco juxta Anas- 
tasim, foras tamen,” and I have referred to it as 
the Exterior Basilica of the Anastasis (fig. 4). 
The capacity of this open “basilica” was practi- 
cally equal to that of the Rotunda; the whole of 
the waiting crowd could be accommodated in the 
Rotunda. 

Professor Erik Wistrand, who reads the Sepul- 
chre texts very scrupulously, rightly feels that 
they imply a roofed church over the Tomb in 392. 
He feels that the name basilica given in the texts 
might at that time have been applied to the fa- 
miliar large classic Rotunda. All specific men- 
tions of the Rotunda come later. Aetheria says 
that the Martyrion and “the holy church at the 
place of the Lord’s resurrection” were dedicated 
on the same day (ea die et ipsa) which, taken liter- 
ally, would have to mean September 14 of the year 
335, and not (as sometimes suggested) a later 
year. 

Yet this date is inadmissible for the classic 
Rotunda. The expansive discourse of Eusebius 
failed to mention it in 335. Moreover, as already 
remarked, its construction reduced his “grandiose 
open space,” the Great Court, to a much less im- 
pressive area: the basilica discoperta, or Exterior 
Basilica of the Anastasis, was dominated by the 
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tall forms of the new Rotunda and the Hemi- 
sphairion (fig. 5). 

In view of all the conflicting possibilities, the 
most acceptable solution is to consider that con- 
fusion arose regarding the dedication of the Ro- 
tunda because a large part of its structure was 
actually Constantinian. When, because of in- 
creasing numbers of the faithful (including many 
pilgrims) it became necessary to shelter the Tomb, 
the hemicycle and its colonnade were simply car- 
ried around to 360°, and a colonnaded gallery was 
added above the aisle to support a central wooden 
hemispherical dome. The multitudes at service 
time could be much better handled after the Tomb 
area was thus enclosed. True, the dome and the 
curving division wall with its porticoes were a new 
addition, but essential parts of the work, including 
the west side of the hemicycle, the Tomb, and the 
Exterior Basilica remained in the original; even 
some of the revenue for the new work must have 
come from the endowments of Constantine. Thus 
it may have been considered that the dedication of 
335 still sufficed. If this is not true, the confu- 
sion is easily explainable. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (348) associated Constan- 
tine and his sons in this great work at the Holy 
City. It would seem that there, as elsewhere, the 
glory of Constantine’s sons has been swallowed 
Con- 


up in that of the first Christian Emperor. 
stantine, who died in 337, may have suggested 
or authorized the Rotunda at the very end of his 
life; his sons would then carry it out, and there 
would in fact be no long hiatus in the building 


operations. Cyril does not mention the structure 
which sheltered the Tomb in 348 as particularly 
new, a fact which would indicate a date near 340— 
342 for its construction. 

Confusion as to the form of both the Tomb and 
the Rotunda has arisen from the fact that a gorge- 
ous screen, like a vast rounded cage with a pointed 
roof, was built about the Tomb edicule and within 
the Rotunda (about 530?—fig. 9f). This baldac- 
chino is mentioned in the texts, and its design is 
well reported in metal-work and painting by 600, 
but unimaginative writers have thought that these 
pictures represented either the tower on the Tomb 
structure or the upper part of the Rotunda. Ac- 
tually the baldacchino served as a sort of annular 
iconostasis. Church sanctuary areas were screened 
in the East from the time of Justinian, and the 
large baldacchino over the Tomb was an excellent 
solution of the resulting architectural problem in 
this particular building. 
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6. The Baptistery, south of the Rotunda (fig. 2 
a and b; 3, 4, 7 a and b), is known from the Lec- 
tures of Cyril of Jerusalem (348). It may have 
been mentioned as early as 333 by the Pilgrim of 
Bordeaux, who says that Constantine’s “Basilica, 
that is, House of the Lord, has a bath (balneum) 
at the back, where infants are washed.” This is 
universally taken to be symbolical, the “infantes” 
being in fact adult catechumens. The building 
forms which are to be inferred from Cyril’s dis- 
course do not correspond with the later, or cen- 
tralized, type of baptistery. The Madeba mosaic 
seems to show (for economy of space) only half 
of the Baptistery in its Jerusalem view. The ac- 
companying interpretation of the mosaic will make 
this matter fairly clear (fig. 7 a and b). 

There were required in the Baptistery a “pro- 
aulion,” at the side, for disrobing preparatory to 
the rite of unction ; a central room where this rite 
was administered, whence the neophytes would 
go (perhaps by way of the proaulion) to the font, 
in a recess: finally, there was a “consignatorium” 
where the bishop would chrismate the candidates. 
The rites were traditionally performed on the vigil 
of Easter. It is clear from Cyril's text that the 
groups of catechumens gathered successively in 
various parts of the church establishment for their 
instruction, during Lent. After their baptism, 
which made them full church members, the candi- 
dates were entitled to learn of the puvorjov, the 
“hidden” or mystical aspect of the church—its 
“classified information,” in Early Christian times 
closely guarded, and known only to full members. 
Cyril announced to the catechumens a series of 
Mystagogical Lectures to be given after their 
baptism, and at the Holy Place of the Resurrec- 
tion. If I am correct in my belief that the Ro- 
tunda was built about 340, this magnificent build- 
ing served in fitting climax, as the locale of the 
homilies which first gave the new Christians full 
knowledge of their faith. The impression made 
upon them must have been deep indeed. 

Through the centuries, with their destructions 
and rebuilding, it is the Rotunda which has sur- 
vived as the imposing part of the Sepulchre group. 
The Martyrion has since 1045 been represented 
only by subterranean chapels. The Great Court is 
now covered ly later buildings, mostly of Crusader 
construction. Calvary has long since been en- 
closed, and now underlies a rather poetic chapel 
which is much used for private devotion. It is the 
most churchly and affecting part of the ensemble, 
as well as the most fully authenticated. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


1. By LONG swings we mean up and down move- 
ments extending over periods substantially longer 
than those associated with business cycles (i.e. 
four to eleven years). But these periods must be 
sufficiently brief so that the swings can be detected 
in series extending over secular stretches observ- 
able in social data—at most over a century and a 
half to two centuries. It follows that the duration 
of the swings so defined is limited to a range from 


over a decade to not much longer than half a 
century.” 


2. We study these swings in the changes in 
population increase and in population movement 
components (births, deaths, emigration, immigra- 
For a stock series, such as total popu- 
lation, the basic form of observation is the sec- 


tion, etc. ). 


1Such swings in economic activity in this country 
were discussed in my Secular movements in production 
and prices, Houghton Mifflin, 1930—where they were 
called “secondary secular movements”; and in Arthur F. 
Burns’ Production trends in the United States since 1870, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1934—where 
they were called “trend cycles.” For some recent discus- 
sion see Brinley Thomas, Migration and economic growth, 
Cambridge University Press, 1954; W. Arthur Lewis, 
Secular swings in production and trade, Manchester School 
of Economic and Social Studies, 23, May 1955; and my 
Quantitative aspects of the economic growth of nations, 
I. Levels and variability of rates of growth, Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, 5, October 1956. 
Professor Moses Abramovitz is initiating a study of these 
swings in capital formation in this country (see Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 37th Annual Report, 
72-75, May 1957). 

The main reason for writing this paper is to analyze 
quinquennial series on population movements back to 
1870, which have only recently become available as the 
result of the project on Population Redistribution and 
Economic Growth at the University of Pennsylvania, 
directed by Professor Dorothy S. Thomas and myself. 
The basic tables prepared in the course of this project 
were published in Population redistribution and economic 
growth, United States 1870-1950, Mem. Amer. Philos. 
Soc., 45, Philadelphia, 1957. I am particularly indebted 
to Dr. Everett S. Lee for assistance in the preparation 
of the population series, and to Miss Elizabeth Jenks of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research for assistance 


in the preparation of the series on national product and 
its components. 


ond derivative, i.e. absolute change in the absolute 
change, or change in the population increase. 
For flow series, such as births, deaths, and so on, 
which are in themselves gross additions to or 
drafts upon the population stock, the basic form 
of observation is the first derivative, the absolute 
change from one time unit to the next. We pro- 
ceed likewise with the national product and other 
series. 

3. The changes are taken for decade totals or 
averages, overlapping by five years. The decade 
is employed in order to eliminate short-term 
changes associated with business cycles or other 
transient disturbances. It would have been more 
revealing to deal with ten- or eleven-year moving 
averages and the resulting annual observations. 
But data on population and its components, ex- 
cept the series on migration and the foreign born, 
are available by years only for a brief recent 
period. Even the population estimates at quin- 
quennial intervals necessitated laborious calcula- 
tions and a fair amount of approximate interpola- 
tion. 

4. These second order changes in stocks or first 
order changes in flows, measured for overlapping 
decade totals and averages, would be constant if 
the underlying trend for the stock series were 
describable by a second degree potential equation 
on an arithmetic scale; and that for the flow series 
by a straight line on an arithmetic scale. If the 
secular trend lines for the stock and flow series 
were straight lines on a log scale, the changes in 
both, as calculated here, would show a systematic 
rise or decline. In general, any relatively simple 
mathematical trend line for either the stock or 
the flow series would yield changes, as measured 
here, that would either rise or decline systemati- 
cally (or be constant) with only gradual accelera- 
tion or retardation. Here, however, we shall find 
that the change in the rate of absolute increase 
and the change in the flow fluctuate conspicuously, 
rising and declining fairly markedly from one 
five-year interval to the next. 

5. The amplitude of the swings revealed is 
damped by the use of a quinquennial overlap be- 
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tween decades. An annual overlap, mentioned 
above, would reveal these swings more clearly; 
and would particularly register their amplitude 
more accurately since there would be less averag- 
ing out at the peaks and at the troughs. 


II. SWINGS IN POPULATION MOVEMENTS 


6. The net additions to total population fluctu- 
ate from one decade to the next, describing over 
the period since 1870 three long swings from 
peak to peak, or two complete and two incom- 
plete swings from trough to trough (see fig. 1, 
based on tables 1 and 2). The first peak is in the 
interval from 1875-1885 to 1880-1890; the trough 
is in the two following intervals, population in- 
crease diminishing to the decade 1890-1900. The 
next peak is in the interval from 1895-1905 to 
1900-1910; and the trough in the interval from 
1905-1915 to 1910-1920. The next maximum 
rise is in the interval from 1915-1925 to 1920- 
1930; and the low point is reached in the next in- 
terval but with the decline continuing to the 1930— 
1940 decade. There follows the rising phase of a 
new swing. The average duration of the swings is 
twenty years, but five-year intervals do not permit 
precise determination of average duration in terms 
of years. 

7. The changes in net additions to native white 


and foreign born population follow a fluctuating 


pattern similar to that just indicated. There 
seems to be a tendency for the long swings in ad- 
ditions to the foreign born population to lead, but 
because of the crudity of the units of measurement 
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Fic. 2. Changes in births, by race, and in total popula- 
tion increase, overlapping decades, 1870-1955. 


this finding cannot be accepted with any assurance. 
Additions to the nonwhite population move dif- 
ferently. They drop fairly continuously from a 
peak in the intervals during the 1880's and fail to 
reveal the second of the three swings. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that additions to the non- 
white population do not show a rise from the 
1890’s to the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury similar to those in the additions to other sec- 
tors of the population. 

8. The swings observed in changes in net ad- 
dition to population are also found in changes in 
births (fig. 2, based on table 3). We find in total 
births the same three peak-to-peak swings, and 
the same combination of complete and incomplete 
trough-to-trough swings. There is some tendency 
in the early part of the period for the changes in 
births to lag somewhat behind those in net in- 
crease of population (thus the first peak is shown 
a quinquennium later in table 3, col. 6, than in 
table 2, col. 8, and the first trough a decade later). 
But again in view of the crudity of the underlying 
units not much emphasis can be placed on the tim- 
ing comparison. More important is the fact that 
the long swings in the births of nonwhite popu- 
lation also show a markedly different pattern from 
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those in white population—the former missing 
the second swing, viz. the larger additions to 
births during the first decade to decade and a half 
of the twentieth century. 

9. Immigration to this country has been almost 
exclusively of the white race and long swings in 
immigration have played a dominant part in the 
long swings in total population increase. Since 
native white births can be either of native, foreign 
born, or mixed parentage, long swings in immigra- 
tion should produce, with some lag, similar move- 
ments in native white births. It is, therefore, of 
interest to inquire whether the fluctuations ob- 
served in figure 2 and table 3 in native white births 
(and hence total births) can be due exclusively to 
long swings in net immigration. Table 4 is de- 
signed to answer this question, showing for the 
period from 1885 to 1930 white births of native 
parentage as distinct from those of foreign born 
or mixed parentage. Since long swings can be 
observed also in changes in births in which both 
parents are native born, and in which, therefore, no 
direct contribution of immigrant population is in- 
volved, immigration is not the sole factor affecting 
swings in native white births. A similar conclu- 
sion over a longer period, based on a much rougher 
comparison using decade intervals, was suggested 
in an earlier study. In short, long swings in 
births may be associated with the same conditions 
that produce long swings in immigration, but only 
in part are tiiey a direct consequence of the latter. 

10. The susceptibility of deaths to long swings 
is tested in table 5 and depicted graphically in 
figure 3. Fluctuations in deaths may tend to have 
positive association with those in births, since the 
age specific death rates of infants are so much 
higher than the total crude death rates. On the 
other hand, economik -onditions favorable to popu- 
lation increase may be unfavorable to deaths. We 
do find some swings in changes in total deaths, but 
the timing relationship to swings in net increase 
in population is rather irregular at first. In the 
former there appears to be a single long swing to 
a trough in the interval from 1900-1910 to 1905- 
1915. Then two events occur: the influenza epi- 
demic of 1918 which raises the deaths substantially 
in the 1910-1920 and 1915-1925 decades, and the 
depression of the 1930’s which raises them in the 
1930-1940 decade. The resulting peaks in the 
decade totals of deaths, coinciding as they do with 


2 Kuznets, Simon, and Ernest Rubin, Jmmigration and 
the foreign born, National Bureau of Economic Research, 


Occasional Paper No. 46: table 9, pp. 46-48, New York, 
1954. 
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Fic. 3. Changes in deaths, by nativity and race, and in 


total population increase, overlapping decades, 1870- 
1955. 


troughs in population iticrease due to other causes 
(the decline of immigration during the World War 
I period and the 1930's, and the decline of births 
in the latter period), produce the expected in- 
verse correlation between the long swings in 
changes in deaths and those in total population 
increase in the twentieth century. 

11. Here again fluctuations in the deaths of 
the nonwhite population differ substantially from 
those of the white, the former declining and the 
latter rising during the 1890's and the early twen- 
tieth century. The difference in the timing pat- 
tern is most pronounced after the 1870—-1880's and 
until about World War I. 

12. The long swings are most prominent in the 
inflow of aliens or immigrants, and the outflow 
of aliens or emigrants (fig. 4, based on table 6)— 
and this despite the crude procedures adopted 
here.’ Since these long swings are familiar, we 
note just two aspects. First, the magnitude of 
the fluctuations in arrivals is large even during 

3In Kuznets and Rubin, op. cit., the swings were stud- 
ied by observing the succession of short-cycle averages 


in the annual data (see particularly table 4 and chart 3, 
pp. 28-29). 
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Fic. 4. Changes in arrivals and departures and in 
total population increase, overlapping decades, 1870- 
1955. 


recent intervals, after the introduction of restric- 
tive laws that reduced the average volume to a 
trickle. Second, swings in departures tend to be 
positively correlated with those in arrivals, par- 
ticularly before World War I. Such departures in 
the decades of unrestricted migration were pri- 
marily from the ranks of recent arrivals who were 
leaving because of failure to adjust to conditions 
in this country. 

13. Both the balance of births over deaths, i.e. 
additions resulting from natural increase, and the 
balance of arrivals over departures, i.e. net migra- 
tion, fluctuate in long swings similar to those re- 
vealed in the net increase in total population (see 
fig. 5, based on table 7). Until World War I, 
changes in the natural increase tended to lag by 
about a quinquennium behind those in the migra- 
tion balance; but there is complete synchronism 
thereafter. The two series relating to changes 
in net increase in total population (table 7, col- 
umns 4 and 5) differ because one is derived by 
adding migration balance items that have not 
been adjusted to the census population totals of 
foreign born and the other is based directly upon 
these census totals: but long swings in the two 
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series are identical in timing, and differ but little 
in magnitude. 

14. Two further aspects of the long swings in 
population increase and component flows may be 
noted. The first concerns the magnitude of these 
swings. The tables presented so far measured 
them in absolute numbers, in millions of persons. 
But obviously if the average volume of native 
white births is many times larger than that of non- 
white, we would expect the absolute fluctuations 
in the former to be much larger than those in the 
latter. It is, therefore, of interest to relate the ab- 
solute changes recorded so far to some base, ex- 
pressing them as percentages of the latter. Two 
somewhat different sets of bases can be sug- 
gested. The first is the population that could and 
did produce the changes, the flows whose fluctua- 
tions we are studying. The second is the popula- 
tion to which the changes accrued. In the case 


of a closed, homogeneous population, the two 
bases are identical: since under these conditions 
only population can produce population, the origi- 
nating and the receiving base are the same—as is 
the case with the nonwhite population in this 
country, in which migration over the period under 
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question is so small that it can be neglected. But 
this is true neither of the native white population, 
nor of the foreign born. 

15. Table 8 summarizes the relevant calcula- 
tions (for a detailed description see the notes to 
the table). Changes in native white births and 
deaths are related to native white population, the 
“receiving” group, but since it is not the complete 
“producing” group, an alternate line is given in 
which changes in native white births are related 
to the sum of native white and foreign born popu- 
lation. Nonwhite births and deaths are related 
to total nonwhite population—both the producing 
and the receiving population. Arrivals, depar- 
tures, and deaths of foreign born are related to the 
total foreign born population in the country— 
whose changing numbers reflect or receive all these 
streams, but which “produce” only deaths and de- 
partures. Arrivals are “produced,” i.e. originate, 
elsewhere ; and the producing base in this case is 
the total population in all the areas of the world 
whose residents can enter freely, under United 


States law, for purposes of settlement. I have no 


measure of this “producing” base at hand. 

16. The average percentages which changes in 
the flows (gross additions such as births or ar- 
rivals, gross drafts such as deaths or departures, 


net additions such as the natural increase or mi- 
gration balance) constitute of the population base 
are either wholly or partly a function of the rate 
of increase of that base (see the algebraic analysis 
in the notes to table 8). If the average percentages 
which changes in births or in natural increase 
constitute of the population base are high, the 
rate of growth of that population will also be high. 

17. In table 8 we show the average percentages 
which changes in births or arrivals, deaths or de- 
partures, and natural increase or net balance, con- 
stituted of the appropriate population bases for 
three long periods—the first extending roughly 
from 1870 to 1900; the second from about 1900 
to 1930; the last from the 1920's to date. Each of 
these long periods includes five intervals, and is 
based upon estimates for six overlapping decades. 
Figure 6 shows these averages separately for 
native white, nonwhite, foreign born, and total 
population. 

18. In general, changes in births and deaths, 
taken as a percentage of the base population, for 
the nonwhite group are exaggerated replicas of 
those for the native white group—except that the 
birth percentage for nonwhites is extremely high 
in the most recent period. Consequently, the per- 
centage level of changes in net additions declines 
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for native white population, but not for the non- 
white. For the foreign born, the long-term trend 
movements are clear: the percentages of changes 
in arrivals, deaths and departures, and net addi- 
tions all decline. 

19. The results for total population are intriguing. 
The natural increase percentages rise from the 
first period to the second, and from the second to 
the third. Even this does not assure constancy, 
let alone increase, in the percentage rate of natural 
increase to total population, since we deal here 
with absolute additions to the balance of births 
over deaths—while the total population base is 
rising steadily. But the migration balance per- 
centages move in the opposite direction, declining 
consistently. And it is this decline that produces 
a decline in the percentages which changes in total 
additions to population constitute of the popula- 
tion base. 

20. In table 8 we also show the deviation of the 
change for each interval in births or arrivals, 
deaths or departures, and in net additions (ex- 
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pressed as percentages of the population base) 
from the arithmetic mean percentage for each of 
three long periods. These deviations, averaged 
regardless of sign, thus correspond to the arith- 
metic means in figure 6. They are crude measures 
of the relative amplitude of long swings, i.e. of their 
amplitude related to population stock at the base. 
As expected, the swings in net additions to foreign 
born population show the widest relative ampli- 
tude. Less expected and hence of more interest 
is the consistently wider amplitude of the swings 
in additions to nonwhite population than in those 
to native white population: apparently, the birth 
and death volumes are subject to more violent 
long-term fluctuations for the nonwhite than for 
the native white population, despite the fact that 
swings in native white births are magnified by the 
rather wide fluctuations in the foreign born. 

21. Of particular importance is the finding that 
the relative amplitude of the long swings widens 
with the passage of time. The average deviations 
in the measures relating to net increase of native 
white population (line II-1-d), nonwhite popula- 
tion (line II-2-c), and total population (line II- 
4-c or II-4-d) all rise. That for the foreign born 
population (line II-3-d) declires because of the 
restriction of immigration which reduced markedly 
the amplitude of fluctuations in additions. Ap- 
parently, for the other population stocks the de- 
cline in the rate of secular growth was accom- 
panied by a widening of the long swings—the re- 
sult partly of major wars, partly of greater sensi- 
tivity of birth and death rates to social conditions, 
partly of a possibly wider amplitude of swings in 
other conditioning factors. 

22. How large, then, is the contribution of each 
component to swings in total population growth? 
Can we measure the proportional contributions to 
these swings of movements in births, deaths, or 
migration of the various sectors of the population ? 
An attempt to answer this question is provided in 
table 9 (for a detailed description of the calcula- 
tions see the notes to the table). We established 
the dates of “reference” phases of long swings in 
the net increase in total population (see headings 
of columns) and for each phase calculated the 
shortage or excess in the actual population in- 
crease by comparing it with a hypothetical popu- 
lation increase based on carrying forward the 
change of the initial interval. Hence for a de- 
clining phase in the long swing, the change in 
the initial interval is a peak positive change; and 
its extrapolation over the subsequent intervals in- 
cluded in the phase yields a population shortage. 
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The opposite effect is attained during an upward 
phase of the long swing. Calculating similar 
shortages or excesses for each component by the 
same procedure, we derived component figures 
that should add out to the total population excess 
or deficiency in line 2 (for which the underlying 
series of total population is a sum of components). 

23. The results in table 9, particularly the per- 
centage distribution, confirm what we learned 
from the preceding tables, and throw the findings 
into sharper focus. Briefly, the foreign born seg- 
ment, i.e. largely immigration and emigration, ac- 
counts for by far the dominant share of the ex- 
cesses and deficiencies associated with the swings— 
at least through World War I. But even beyond 
that period, despite restriction of immigration and 
decline in the relative proportion of foreign born 
population in the country, this segment still con- 
tributes a share appreciably larger than its share 
in total population (compare lines 34 and 37). 
On the other hand, the native white population 
contributes much less than its share in the total 
population—at least through the 1920’s. How- 


ever, in the last two phases distinguished in table 
9, the share contributed by the native white popu- 
lation becomes dominant—and is much closer to 
its share in the country’s population stock. The 


nonwhite population’s record is most curious: 
until World War I its swings tend, if anything, to 
run counter to those in net additions to total popu- 
lation, and only in the last three phases is the con- 
tribution of nonwhite population to the swings in 
total net additions positive—and somewhat in ex- 
cess of its share in the total population stock. 

24. An even more important distinction is that 
between the contributions of natural increase and 
of migration balance (lines 28 and 31). These, 
expressed as percentages of the base population, 
are plotted in figure 7. In the first three phases 
covered the balance of births over deaths con- 
tributes only from about a fiftieth to an eighth of 
the total population excesses and deficiencies in- 
volved in the “reference” long swings. That 
share jumps in the fourth phase, and then rises 
to eight-tenths in the last phase. By contrast, the 
share of the migration balance, dominating the 
first three phases at about nine-tenths of the total, 
drops down to about a fifth by the last phase. 
Finally, total excesses and deficiencies, expressed 
as percentages of the population base, range from 
plus to minus 10 per cent (in the early phases) 
and increase proportionately in the last two. 

25. The findings of table 9 can be summarized 
as follows: during the early periods and until the 
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1920’s, the long swings in population growth are 
accounted for largely by the migration balances, 
with some minor contribution of the natural in- 
crease of native white, but not of nonwhite, popu- 
lation; since the 1920’s, these swings are ac- 
counted for mostly by the natural increase of 
native population, both white and nonwhite—al- 
though the foreign born component still contributes 
a share appreciably larger than its dwindling share 
in total population. 

26. The deviant movement of nonwhite births, 
deaths, and net increase during most of the period 
before World War I requires further exploration. 
It may well be, as Brinley Thomas argues, that 
fluctuations in immigration, most of which went 
to the industrial North, limited opportunities for 
Negroes (the dominant group in the nonwhite 
population) and inhibited their migration north- 
ward.‘ If variations in the flow of immigration 
meant variations in economic opportunities for 
Negroes, the upward phase in the long swing in 
migration may have meant worsening economic 


4See Migration and economic growth, 130-133, Cam- 
bridge, 1954. 
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conditions for Negroes with consequent effects 
upon the long swings in their natural increase; 
and the relaxation of immigration pressures in the 
downward phase of the long swing may have 
meant more internal economic opportunity for 
them, with consequent effects on births and deaths. 
This would explain an inverse relation between the 
long swings in the net increase of nonwhite popu- 
lation and those in the net increase of both native 
white and foreign born. The disappearance of 
this inverse relation during and after World War 
I would then be associated with the marked drop 
in the flow of immigrants from abroad. 


Ill. SWINGS IN NATIONAL PRODUCT AND 
OTHER RELATED VARIABLES 

27. The economic product series and other vari- 
ables will be used below to suggest connections be- 
tween long swings in economic performance and 
in population growth—connections which run 
either way, with the economic variables affecting, 
the demographic, and the latter in turn affecting 
the economic. In view of the dominant influence, 
at least before the 1920’s, of immigration on 
the swings in total population growth, one ques- 
tion related to these long swings should be con- 
sidered: are the fluctuations in the volume of 
immigration the result of a “push” in the originat- 
ing countries or of a “pull” in the receiving coun- 
try, or of both? Brinley Thomas emphasizes the 
importance of the “push,” even after the 1860's 
and notes long cycles in births (in Sweden) and 
their effect in producing long swings in emigra- 
tion with about a twenty-year lag.° 

28. Two major findings indicate that as far as 
the long swings (as we measure them) are con- 
cerned, the weight of the “push” factors cannot 
have been very large and that much more weight 
is to be attached to the “pull” factors in this coun- 
try. The first is that the long swings observed in 
total immigration are also found fairly uniformly 
in the several groups by originating areas (fig. 8, 
based on table 10). In table 10 we distinguish 
nine European areas, and the Americas (Canada, 
Mexico, and the rest of the Western Hemisphere ). 
Despite the variations in the longer-term trends in 
immigration from these several areas and slight 
discrepancies in timing, the swings in the changes 
in overlapping decades are quite similar. Since it 
is highly unlikely that the timing of either the birth 
cycles or other “push” elements was the same in 
so many different parts of the world, the simi- 
larity must be ascribed to some “pull” factors. 


5 [bid., 116-118. 
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29. The second relevant finding is the large 
proportional weight of out-migration and particu- 
larly the positive correlation of its long swings 
with long swings in arrivals or immigration. 
Since the long swings in population growth in 
this country are directly produced by the net 
balance of migration, not by immigration alone, 
the fact that the “push” of this country—which 
stimulates departures—is an important factor is 
but another way of saying that it is conditions in 
this country that are of major importance rather 
than those in countries in which the immigrants 
originate or to which they return. To support 
this general point of view we present the evidence 
of long swings in economic conditions in this 
country since they should reflect the “pull” ele- 
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ment and thus explain the long swings in both 
the net migration balance and the natural increase. 

30. Flow of goods to consumers, total or per 
capita, is perhaps the best aggregate measure of 
changes in economic well-being—which would af- 
fect both birth and death rates in the country and, 
particularly, migration from abroad. The ques- 
tion is whether in the comparison with changes in 
net additions to population, or with the net bal- 
ance of migration, we should use changes in flow 
of goods or changes in additions to flow (i.e. the 
first or the second derivative, whether in total or 
per capita flow). Table 11 shows both measures 
(col. 5 and 6 for total flow, and col. 7 and 8 for 
per capita flow). Both measures for total flow of 
goods and one for the per capita flow are plotted 
in figure 9. In general, changes either in total 
flow or in additions to flow of goods to consumers, 
or changes in flow per capita, reveal long swings 
of about the same duration as changes in net ad- 
ditions to population and in the net migration 
balance. There is also a fairly substantial simi- 
larity in timing, with the interesting and possibly 
significant difference that changes in total flow 
of goods sometimes even precede changes in net 
migration balance—and, to an even greater degree, 
changes in total net additions to population. Be- 
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fore the 1920's, changes in additions to flow of 
goods to consumers and in flow per capita defi- 
nitely /ead changes in additions to total popula- 
tion—and by a sufficient margin to suggest that 
the lead is significant. 


31. In interpreting this comparison we run into 
some difficulty. We deal here with movements 
in broad aggregates which are not necessarily in- 
dicative of changes in conditions of those groups 
in the population whose economic success would 
influence either the native birth and death rates 
or the net inflow of immigrants. But one may 
argue that substantial rises in per capita flow of 
goods to consumers can be assumed to represent 
significant rises in the economic level of the 
lower income groups—whereas this is not neces- 
sarily true of only moderate rises in the per 
capita flow. And one may therefore assume that 
changes in the supply of goods per capita are the 
telling index—the one which with some delay 
produces fluctuations in changes in additions to 
population, more quickly via the net migration 
balance and somewhat more slowly via the balance 
of births over deaths. Without holding to this 
thesis with any firm conviction, I shall use changes 
in flow of goods to consumers per capita, the in- 
dex of quickening or slackening growth of goods, 
as a measure of the varying “pull” which economic 
conditions in this country exercise upon net mi- 
gration and natural increase balances. 

32. Net additions to population, on the other 
hand, bring some response on the economic side, 
particularly in the way of residential housing. We 
expect long swings in gross and net residential 
construction (the series used here is limited to 
nonfarm) to reflect those in net additions to popu- 
lation; and they do, sometimes with a lag, par- 
ticularly at the trough points (see fig. 10, based on 
table 12). Another “population-sensitive” com- 
ponent of capital formation is capital expenditures 
by railroads, which reflect the long swings in popu- 
lation growth partly because they serve total popu- 
lation, partly because of concomitant swings in the 
volume of internal migration, either from the 
countryside to the cities or across the country’s 
expanse. The long swings in capital expenditures 
by railroads are just as conspicuous as those in 
nonfarm residential construction, and even more 
closely related in timing to the long swings in 
population growth. 

33. The “other” sectors in capital formation, 
i.e. other than the population-sensitive, also show 
long swings—but, most significantly, these, before 
the 1920’s, are inversely related to the swings in 
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population-sensitive capital formation and in total 
population growth (see fig. 11, based on table 13). 
Construction other than nonfarm residential or 
railroad (i.e. largely industrial plant, store, and 
office buildings), producers’ durable equipment 
other than the railroad type (i.e. largely indus- 
trial machinery), changes in inventories (largely 
in distributive channels), and changes in net 
claims against foreign countries are these “other” 
capital formation sectors. This inverse correla- 
tion suggests the hypothesis that there were some 
limits to total capital formation in the country, 
perhaps largely on the savings side; and that 
when volumes of residential construction and rail- 
road construction and equipment were rising most 
rapidly, other types of capital formation suffered. 
34. This hypothesis requires further explora- 
tion. But its plausibility is supported by the fact 


that in the 1870's the gross volume of population- 
sensitive capital formation was over 40 per cent 
of total capital formation; and that even in the. 


first decade of the twentieth century it was still 
about 25 per cent. 


There is also some suggestion 
of the mechanism in the changes in the level of 
yields on industrial stocks, compared with those 
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of yields on railroad bonds and stocks (table 14). 
Thus the interval from 1890-1899 to 1895-1904, 
which is marked by a peak change in “other” capi- 
tal formation in table 13, is also marked by the 
greatest decline in yields on industrial stocks—a 
cheapening of equity money. The same interval 
saw a decline in the volume of capital expenditures 
by railroads, and smaller declines in the yields on 
both railroad stocks and railroad bonds. Further 
analysis requires study of more detailed compo- 
nents of “other” capital formation for far more 
sensitive time intervals. The purpose of this com- 
ment and of table 14 is merely to indicate that it 
should be possible to trace the impact of long 
swings in population-sensitive capital formation 
on those in “other” capital formation. 

35. Stretching the same speculative thread fur- 
ther, one may note that the long swings in “other” 
capital formation are fairly coincident with those 
in changes in additions to flow of goods to con- 
sumers or in flow per capita (see fig. 11). The 


connection here may operate in one of two possible 
ways, or both. The slackening of additions to 
“other” capital formation, particularly industrial 
plant and producers’ equipment, may mean slack- 
ening in the rate of growth of per capita flow of 
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with changes in gross national product, total and per 
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goods to consumers. Alternately and comple- 
mentarily, any restriction upon growth in other 
sectors of the economy produced by acceleration 
in the volume of residential construction and of 
capital expenditures by railroads may mean re- 
tardation not only of “other” capital formation but 
also directly of flow of goods to consumers. 

36. On the basis of the foregoing speculation 
we can now sketch the self-perpetuating long 
swings in population and product in this country 
before the 1920’s. The long swings in additions 
to per capita flow of goods to consumers resulted, 
with some lag, in long swings first in the net mi- 
gration balance and then in the natural increase, 
yielding swings in total population growth. The 
latter then induced, again with some lag, similar 
swings in population-sensitive capital formation, 
which caused inverted long swings in “other” capi- 
tal formation, and in changes in per capita flow of 
goods to consumers. The swings in the latter then 
started another long swing in the net migration 
balance and in natural increase, and so on. This, 
however, is a tentative sketch designed to indicate 
lines of further exploration and does not claim 
even rough validity. 

37. If such a self-perpetuating long-cycle mech- 
anism—based on the inverted relation between 
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long swings in “other” capital formation and in 
per capita flow of goods to consumers, on the one 
hand, and population growth and population-sensi- 
tive capital formation, on the other, plus some lags 
in the reactions—actually operated, the break in 
this mechanism in recent decades can easily be ex- 
plained. The new factors were: (a) major wars 
and (>) a drastic decline in net migration inflow 
and in the rate of population growth. Even the 
latter factor alone would have produced a situa- 
tion in which the productive capacity of the coun- 
try forged well ahead of its population growth, 
and a quickening in the rate of population growth 
or of population-sensitive capital formation would 
not have induced inverted long swings in “other” 
capital formation or in additions to per capita flow 
of goods to consumers. Yet while the lags and the 
inverted relationship may have disappeared, the 
long swings have neither ceased nor become 
milder. Indeed, because of the new synchronism 
the amplitude of the long swings may have 
widened. 

38. Gross national product is the most compre- 
hensive measure of the volume of economic prod- 
uct in the country, and when expressed in con- 
stant prices is ordinarily considered the best ap- 
proximation to the level of a country’s total eco- 
nomic activity. It is, therefore, most significant to 
find, as we do in figure 12 (based on table 15), 
that there are long swings in changes in both 
total gross national product and gross national 
product per capita; and that these swings, par- 
ticularly in the latter, synchronize quite well with 
swings in changes in total additions to the popu- 
lation. Thus, as the rate of growth of popula- 
tion accelerates or retards, so does the rate of 
growth of total product (which is natural since 
product is a function of population, the latter 
providing the major productive factor, viz. labor) 
and also that of product per capita. 


39. In table 16 we calculate product excesses 
and deficiencies within the “reference” phases of 
long swings in net additions to total population. 
This is the technique already applied to popula- 
tion in deriving excesses and deficiencies in table 
9. Table 16 is in a sense a recapitulation of much 
of the earlier discussion. It shows the positive 
conformity between changes in total and per 
capita gross national product, and changes in popu- 
lation-sensitive capital formation and in popula- 
tion increase. It shows the negative relationship, 
until the recent decades, between changes in 
“other” capital formation and in per capita flow 
of goods to consumers, and those in population in- 
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crease. And it shows that the amplitude of the 
swings in changes in the product flows and in 
their components is far from negligible. 

40. Table 17 and figure 13 are largely the re- 
sult of idle curiosity but they provide intriguing 
illustrations of long swings in activities in which 
one might not expect them. The long swings in 
receipts from public lands, so long as the latter 
were fairly widely available for sale, can be ex- 
plained: quickening of population growth would 
involve similar movements in the rate of expan- 
sion to new lands. Those in patent applications 
can be assumed to reflect fluctuations in the rate 
of growth of economic activity, particularly of 
capital formation, which may be expected to stimu- 
late inventive activity. But the number of public 
acts passed by Congress also fluctuates in long 
swings that are fairly synchronous with those in 
net additions to population, and this movement is 
both puzzling and intriguing. Of course, this 
means synchronism also with the long swings 
in national product. But why should our addi- 
tions to the stock of legislation fluctuate in the 
same way as additions to total population and the 
flow of total product? Perhaps the answer can be 
found in the kind of legislation enacted. Perhaps 
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quickening of the rate of growth of population and 
national product means also quickening of some 
of the tensions that require legislative treatment. 
This, however, is a matter that I do not feel 
competent to explore. 


IV. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


41. The type of historical change which we call 
long swings would probably be found in a much 
wider range of phenomena, space, and time than 
was indicated in the summary discussion above. 
For example, they would presumably be evident 
in the financial aspects of economic performance 
and structure. Since residential housing and 
railroad fixed capital formation on the one hand, 
and “other” capital formation, on the other, were 
subject to long swings with different timing, there 
must also have been long swings in the percentage 
structure of total capital formation. Since hous- 
ing and railroads were financed by one type of 
financial claim (mortgages and bonds) whereas 
much of “other” capital formation was financed 
either by short-term banking credit, by stock is- 
sues, or by some other instrumentality, there must 
have been long swings in the distribution of total 
financial assets by type. Since financial intermedi- 
aries have specialized in specific types of financial 
assets, long swings in types of capital formation 
also mean long swings in the relative shares of 
various classes of financial institutions. One could 
also probably find long swings in price structures, 
i.e. in the relations of prices of various factors of 
production or of various groups of goods. In view 
of the close interconnection of processes in the 
economic and social realm, it is safe to assume 
that the distinct pattern of behavior found in such 
basic processes as growth of total population and 
aggregate product is bound to be reflected in nu- 
merous other aspects of economic and _ social 
behavior. 

42. Second, while our discussion was limited to 
the period from 1870 to 1955, the few continuous 
series available for the period before 1870 in this 
country indicate the existence of these swings in 
the past. For example, the decennial population 
census back to 1790 shows that the percentage 
rate of growth per decade fluctuated regularly up 
and down from one interval to the next during the 
seven intervals that can be distinguished from 
1790 through 1860—a regularity whose proba- 
bility as a purely random occurrence is low (a 
similar regularity of successive up and down move- 
ments was resumed after the Civil War). And 
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knowing what we do about the nature of the forces 
at play, it would be difficult to assume the absence 
of long swings in this country’s pre-Civil War 
past. What is more important, there is reason 
to expect this pattern to continue. Births have 
been rising at a rather remarkable rate since the 
second half of the 1930’s. The continuation of 
this rise at the same rate for much longer is un- 
likely. But if the volume of births becomes sta- 
bilized at the “normal” increase, there will be a 
downturn in the long swing—a decline in the 
change from one level of births to the next. Will 
it have the expected effect upon population-sensi- 
tive capital formation? What will it mean to the 
present housing boom? What will its conse- 
quences be elsewhere in the economy? While 
some of the long swings that we have studied are 
past history in the sense that the specific factors 
are not likely to recur (e.g. net migration balance 
in the relative volume of pre-World War I days), 
much of it is current and future history and ger- 
mane to the analysis of the changing patterns of 
the economy. 

43. Third, the long swings are not restricted to 
this country: fluctuations of this type, somewhat 
different in timing and perhaps in duration, can be 
found in the demographic and economic experi- 
ence of other countries. There is no reason to 
assume that countries permitting free migration 
would escape the effects of long swings in migra- 
tion opportunities; and one may expect to find 
long-term fluctuations in births and deaths, and, 
if only for that reason, in economic and social 
activities that respond in various ways to popula- 
tion numbers. 

44. While long swings in the rate of growth of 
demographic and other social phenomena are 
widespread, there is little tested knowledge of 
them. The very profusion of terms employed to 
designate them—secondary secular movements, 
trend cycles, long swings, long cycles—is a re- 
flection of lack of assurance as to what they, their 
established characteristics, and the factors behind 
them really are. This is partly a result of the 


obstacles in the way of proper empirical study of 
such movements: one needs a continuous record 
over a quite long period, and such records are 


6In addition to the items cited in footnote 1, see 
Dorothy S. Thomas, Social aspects of the business cycle, 
London, Routledge & Sons, 1925, and Social and economic 
aspects of Swedish population movements, 1750-1933, 
New York, Macmillan, 1941, and A. Lésch, Bevélker- 
ungswellen und Wechsellagen, Beitrige sur Erforschung 
der wirtschaftlichen Wechsellagen, Band 13, Jena, 1936. 
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neither easily available nor easily analyzable. It 
is partly a result of not being able to translate 
knowledge into policy: our policy agencies have 
a difficult enough time interpreting shorter-term 
and more obvious changes, let alone swings that 
may extend over a twenty-year span—although the 
situation may change with increased awareness 
and the realization that some of the recent er- 
rors in diagnosis and projection may have been 
due to a failure to study this twilight zone be- 
tween the underlying long trend and the business 
cycle. And it is partly the case of the usual lag 
of economic and social analysis behind the ac- 
cumulation of data—the latter, when properly ex- 
amined, always reveal findings that call for ex- 
planations that are not at hand. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


This appendix assembles all the basic tables ar- 
ranged in the order of the discussion in the text. 
When necessary the tables are followed by de- 
tailed notes on the sources and methods used in 
the derivation of the estimates, and at some points 
by technical discussion of some aspects of the en- 
tries. While complete coverage of sources and 
methods is not possible, the details provided are 
indispensable for technical review of the data basic 
to the discussion; and the estimates themselves 
may be of use to students in the field in other con- 
nections. 


TABLE 1 


POPULATION ESTIMATES BY NATIVITY 
AND Race, 1870-1955 


(millions) 


, Native white 
Year / 


Nonwhite For. born 
(2) (3) 


1870 29.36 
1875 33.30 
1880 37.28 
1885 41.79 
1890 46.62 
1895 51.75 
1900 56.85 
1905 62.38 
1910 68.72 
1915 75.53 
1920 81.68 
1925 89.67 
1930 96.70 
1935 102.03 
1940 107.37 
1945 114.41 
1950 124.08 
1955 135.18 


5.89 
6.59 
6.86 
7.38 
7.88 
8.62 
9.29 
9.84 
10.32 
10.84 
11.06 
11.88 
12.62 
13.12 
13.59 
14.58 
16.01 
17.90 


5.51 

6.43 

6.60 

8.45 

9.15 
10.02 
10.22 
11.54 
13.46 
14.60 
13.65 
14.24 
13.96 
12.53 
11.37 
10.54 
10.11 
10.10 
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Notes to Table 1 


The population estimates for census years 
(those ending in 0) are based on the census totals. 
Several adjustments—described briefly below— 
have, however, been made. Being census totals, 
the estimates relate to the particular date of enu- 
meration (June | for 1870, 1880, 1890, and 1900; 
April 15 for 1910; January 1 for 1920; and April 
1 for 1930, 1940, and 1950). The midcensus data 
before 1940 are derived by apportioning total 
deaths during the census interval between the two 
halves, and estimating the number of children 0 to 
4 at a point of time 5 years before the second of 
two censuses. The specific date of the estimate 
for each year ending with 5, for the period before 
1940, is at about the middle of the census interval, 
and can be calculated from the dates of the cen- 
sus enumerations. 


Census years, 1870-1940 


The census year totals for 1870-1940 were ad- 
justed in two ways. (a) Since the number of 
children 0 to 4 is usually underreported, we esti- 
mated this number by applying reverse survival 
ratios to the population 10 to 14 years of age at the 
following census. These calculations were car- 
ried through separately for males and females, 
white and nonwhite. For native whites the sur- 
vival ratios were obtained from a series of life 
tables prepared by Dorothy Thomas and the staff 
of the Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth Study at the University of Pennsylvania 
in connection with the Kuznets-Rubin paper (see 
Simon Kuznets and Ernest Rubin. /mmigration 
and the foreign born, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Occasional Paper 46: 65-68, 
1954). For nonwhites, overwhelmingly Negroes, 
for the period 1900-1940, the survival ratios from 
life tables centering around census years were 
averaged to approximate decade ratios. For the 
period before 1900, the ratio of nonwhite to na- 
tive white ratios for 1900-1910 was multiplied by 
the native white ratios for 1870-1880, 1880-1890, 
and 1890-1900, and the resulting products were 
used as “revival ratios” for nonwhites. (b) The 
second adjustment of the reported census figures 
was limited to 1870 when total population was 
underreported. The adjustment was made by ap- 
plying survival ratios to the more complete enu- 
meration of 1880, using the 1880-1890 ratios ad- 
justed for the effect of changing mortality. This 
adjustment was made for all age groups (by ten- 
year intervals to the group 65 and over), sepa- 
rately for males and females, white and nonwhite. 
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The life tables for native whites mentioned above 
were used to estimate the effect of changing mor- 
tality. The ten-year survival ratios for each age 
group for 1870-1880 were divided by the 1890— 
1900 ratios. The resulting quotients were multi- 
plied by the census survival ratios for 1880-1890. 
The smaller ratios resulting from this operation 
were then divided into the appropriate 1880 popu- 
lations to yield 1870 populations for the age 
groups 5-9 through 50-54. For ages 55 and over 
in 1870 the unadjusted ratios for 1880-1890 were 
used because of the unreliability of the life tables 
for these age groups. The age group 0-4 was 
again estimated by the life table survival ratios 
referred to above. The same ratios were used to 
adjust the nonwhite census survival ratios. 

The survival ratio technique can be applied 
only to native white and nonwhite population (al- 
most all of the latter are native born, and were so 
assumed in the calculation). For the foreign 
born we used the estimates given in Kuznets and 
Rubin, op. cit., table B-6, p. 102. 


Midcensus totals, 1875-1935 


For the native white and nonwhite population 
the totals involved: (a) apportioning the total of 
deaths over the census period, derived from ap- 
plication of survival rates, between the two halves 
of the period; (>) estimating the age group 0 to 4 
at the midcensus date. The former procedure is 
described in the notes to table 5, and the latter 
in the notes to table 3. 
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For 1875 a special adjustment had to be made, 
since the values were affected by the under-enu- 
meration in 1870. The computation was as fol- 
lows: The ratios of five- to ten-year “reverse sur- 
vival” ratios obtained from life tables were multi- 
plied by the reverse census survival ratios to yield 
“five-year census survival ratios.” The life table 
ratios used were computed from the English life 
table for 1891-1900 modified in accordance with 
the ratio of U. S. to English life tables for 1900- 
1910. (The 1901-1910 English life table ratios 
were divided into the average of the ratios ob- 
tained from the 1900 and 1910 life tables.) Next, 
the “five-year census survival ratios’ were mul- 
tiplied by the ratio of 1880-1890 ten-year survival 
ratios to the 1870-1880 ten-year survival ratios. 
The resulting larger five-year ratios were then 
multiplied by the appropriate age groups from 
the 1880 census to yield an estimated 1875 popu- 
lation for all except the 0-4 group which was esti- 
mated by the life table survival ratio referred to 
above. 

The midcensus figures for foreign born before 
1940 (July 1 totals for 1875, 1885, etc.) were 
taken from the same series as the census year totals 
(Kuznets and Rubin, of. cit., table B-6). 


Totals for 1945, 1950, and 1955 


These were derived by adding to the totals for 
1940, the estimated births, deaths, and migration 


balances—separately for native white, foreign 


TABLE 2 


Net ADDITIONS TO POPULATION, BY NATIVITY AND RAcE, OVERLAPPING DecapeEs, 1870-1955 


(millions) 





Native white Nonwhite 


Addition Change in (1) Addition 


al 


1870-1880 
1875-1885 
1880-1890 
1885-1895 
1890-1900 
1895-1905 
1900-1910 
1905-1915 
1910-1920 
1915-1925 
1920-1930 
1925-1935 
1930-1940 
1935-1945 
1940-1950 16.71 
1945-1955 20.77 


7.92 

8.49 

9.34 

9.96 
10.23 
10.63 
11.87 
13.15 
12.96 
14.14 
15.02 
12.36 
10.67 
12.38 
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Change in (3) 


For. born white Total population 


Addition Change in (5 Addition Change in (7) 


(4) (S) (6) (8 


—0.18 
0.23 
0.22 
0.17 

—0.19 

—0.19 

—0.03 

—0.26 
0.30 
0.52 

—0.32 

—0.27 
0.49 
0.96 
0.90 


0.93 
0.53 
—0.98 
—0.50 
0.45 
1.72 
—0.18 
— 2.87 
—0.55 
0.67 
— 2.02 
—0.88 
0.60 
0.73 
0.82 
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born white, and nonwhite. The sources are de- 
scribed in the notes to tables 3, 5, and 6. Al- 
though these estimates of births, deaths, and mi- 
gration are for either calendar or fiscal years, they 
were added to a census total dated April 1, 1940. 
However, the minor error involved does not af- 
fect the conclusions; and the resulting popula- 
tion totals (in column 4) are within a fraction of 
one per cent of the published Bureau of Census 
totals (including armed forces overseas) for either 
January 1 or July 1 of the given years. 


Notes to Table 2 


The sources have been described in the notes 
to table 1 (and will be covered also in the notes 
to tables 3, 5, and 6). The exact terminal dates 
of the intervals can be derived from the notes to 
table 1. While some intervals are slightly longer 
or shorter than a decade, the differences are too 
slight to impair the comparability of the periods ; 
and no refinements were warranted. 


TABLE 3 
BirTHS, BY RACE, OVERLAPPING DECADES, 1870-1955 


(millions) 


White Nonwhite Total births 


Period Change Change 


Change 
in (3) 


Births Births | in (5 


Births 


(1) ) (3 (3) (5) (6) 


18.28 
19.39 
20.68 
22.19 
23.10 


14.69 
15.73 
16.93 


1870-1880 
1875-1885 
1880-1890 
1885-1895 | 18.28 

1890-1900 | 19.15 

1895-1905 | 19.70 

1900-1910 | 21.20 

1905-1915 | 22.72 is 
1910-1920 | 23.56 0.84 
1915-1925 | 24.18 0.62 
1920-1930 | 23.46 72 
1925-1935 | 21.24) —2.22 
1930-1940 | 20.26 —0.98 
1935-1945 | 22.65 2.39 
1940-1950 | 27.41 4.76 
1945-1955 | 31.67 4.26 


we 
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0.07 
0.09 
0.16 
0.04 
—0.03 
—0.06 | 25.06 
—0.27 | 26.31 
—0.32 | 26.83 
—0.04 | 27.41 
0.03 | 26.72 
—0.15 | 24.35 
—0.01 | 23.36 
0.38 | 26.13 
0.71 | 31.60 
0.89 | 36.75 
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5.08 
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Notes to Table 3 


The estimates of births, by quinquennia, before 
1940, involved two steps: (a) an estimate of the 
0-4 group in both the census and the midcensus 
interval years; (b) an estimate of deaths in the 
0-4 group during the period between birth and 
the end of the fifth year of life. 

(a) The estimates of the 0-4 group in both the 
census and the midcensus interval years were, as 
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indicated in the notes to table 1, secured by ap- 
plying “reverse survival’ ratios to the population 
aged 10-14 and 5~9 at the terminal census. These 
ratios were derived in the following manner. For 
each life table of the United States from 1900 
through 1950 the ratios of the L,’s in the 04 
to those in the 5-9 group, and of those in the 5-9 
to those in the 10-14 group were obtained. In 
establishing the ratio to be used for a particular 
midcensal population, the ratios from the life 
tables centering around the initial and terminal 
censuses were weighted 3 to 1 in favor of the 
latter. For example, in computing the ratio used 
for the 1935 0-4 group from the 1940 enumerated 
5-9 group, the reverse survival ratio from the 1940 
life table was given a weight of 3 and that from 
the 1930 life table a weight of 1. 

For the period 1870-1900 the English life tables 
for 1871-1880, 1881-1890, and 1891-1900 were 
used to establish a trend. The U. S. ratio for 
whites for the 1900-1910 decade (estimated by 
averaging the 1900 and 1910 ratios) was divided 
by the English ratio for 1901-1910. The result- 
ing quotient, multiplied by the English ratios for 
1871-1880, 1881-1890, 1891-1900, yielded esti- 
mates of the ratios that would have been found in 
United States decade life tables, had these existed. 
These were converted into ratios centered around 
the census years by assuming that the decade ratios 
applied to 1875, 1885, and 1895, and then inter- 
polating or extrapolating for census years. As 
before, the resultant ratios were weighted 3 to 1 
in favor of the second census year. For nonwhites 
the corresponding ratios were obtained by divid- 
ing the ratio for nonwhites, 1900-1910, by that for 
native whites for the same period, and multiplying 
the resultant quotient by the native white “re- 
vival ratios” for 1900-1895, 1890-1885, and 1880- 
1875. 

(b) Estimating deaths that occurred in the 0-4 
group during half of the census interval, was 
part of the calculation of deaths during the whole 
interval. This calculation, carried through sepa- 
rately for each age group (0-4, and then, by ten- 
year age classes, through the age group of 65 and 
over), is described in the notes to table 5 


Beginning with calendar 1940 direct informa- 
tion on births is available. Birth rates, adjusted 
for underregistration, are given separately for the 
white and nonwhite population for 1940, 1945, 
and annually beginning with 1948 (Statistical 
abstract for 1956, table 56, p. 58). Birth rates, 
again for whites and nonwhites but unadjusted 
for underregistration, are given annually for 1940- 
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1952 in Historical statistics of the United States, 
1789-1945, and Continuation to 1952, series C-25 
and C-26. Having both at hand, we estimated re- 
vised birth rates for the missing years in the 1940— 
1950 decade by simple interpolation ; and then ap- 
plied each to the midyear estimates of total white 
and nonwhite population, 1940-1950 (ibid., series 
B-34 and B-35). Beginning with 1948 we have 
direct estimates of the total number of births in 
the Statistical abstract for 1956. With the help 
of these various series, we derived annual esti- 
mates of births, white and nonwhite, for calendar 
years 1940-1954. These permitted us to calcu- 
late the overlapping decade totals from 1935-1945 
through 1945-1955. 


TABLE 4 
Brrtus (SURVIVING TO AGE 5) NATIVE WHITE, 
BY NATIVITY OF PARENTs, 1885-1930 


(millions) 


Foreign 
Native 
parent- 
Period age 


Change 


or ~ | 
. | Change | 
mixed in (5) 


parent- = @) 
age | 
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(i (3) | (4) 


Change 


| in (1) Total 


a. By Quinquennia 


1885-1890 
1890-1895 
1895-1900 
1900-1905 
1905-1910 
1910-1915 
1915-1920 
1920-1925 
1925-1930 


0.28 

. —0.05 

‘ 0.02 
2.73 0.31 
3.03 0.30 
2.98 | —0.05 
2.56 | —0.42 
2.05 | —0.51 
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b. By Decades 


1885-1895 
1890-1900 
1895-1905 
1900-1910 
1905-1915 
1910-1920 
1915-1925 
1920-1930 


0.23 
—0.03 
0.33 
0.61 
0.25 
—0.47 
—0.93 
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Notes to Table 4 


In this table we show the number of surviving 
children aged 0-4, i.e. total births minus deaths 
that occurred in the first five years of life. This 
series is presented because we can estimate, for 
census years and for midcensus interval years, 


from 1890 to 1930, the numbers of native whites, 
by parentage, and by age classes; and can, there- 
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fore, approximate the age group 0-4. To derive 
total births from the latter would require life 
table or survival ratios that would differentiate 
between the mortality of native whites of native 
parentage and native whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage. No such data are available. 

The estimates of native whites of native parent- 
age and of native whites of foreign or mixed par- 
entage were obtained in the same manner as the 
estimates for total native whites. The same re- 
vival ratios and proportions for deaths occurring 
in the first five years were used. For 1930 the 
sums for native whites by parentage do not add 
to total native whites because there was an unas- 
signed category in the census of 1930. The mid- 
censal estimates for 1925 were, of course, af- 
fected by the omissions of the 1930 census. In 
other cases, the age groups for the parentage dis- 
tributions were different from those for total na- 
tive whites. Because the ratios for the parentage 
classes were computed for broader age groups the 
totals do not add to the native white total. For 
1935 no midcensal estimates were attempted be- 
cause the 1940 tabulations by parentage were far 
out of line with those for 1930, apparently because 
of heavy misrepresentation of parentage as native. 


Notes to Table 5 


For the decades before 1940, the procedure in- 
volved application of either life table or census 
survival ratios to determine total deaths during 
the census interval, and then apportioning them 
between the two halves. The procedures differed 
somewhat for (a) the age group 0-4, for the “re- 
viving” of which life table values had to be used; 
(b) native white and nonwhite age groups 5 and 
above, for which census survival ratios were used 
for census intervals; and (c) the foreign born 
for which distinctive life table levels had to be 
used. Finally, direct information was available 
on (d) deaths since 1940. 

(a) The “revival” of the group 10-14 in the 
second of two censuses to secure the proper 0-4 
group in the first was described in the notes to 
table 3. The apportionment of deaths thus esti- 
mated for the 0-4 group between the two halves of 
the census interval used the appropriate life table 
values (see b below). There was no problem, of 
course, in calculating deaths in the procedure by 
which the 5-9 age group in the second census was 
“revived” to yield the 0-4 group in the midcensus 
interval year. Again, the calculations were made 
separately for native whites and nonwhites, male 
and female. The only exception to be noted is the 
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SWINGS IN POPULATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


TABLE 5 


DEATHS (AND DISAPPEARANCES), BY NATIVITY 


AND RACE, OVERLAPPING Decapes, 1870-1955 


(millions) 


Native white Nonwhite 


Period 


Deaths Change in (1 Deaths 


1 (2 (3) 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900. 
1905 
1010 
1915 
1920 
1925 
1930 
1935 
1940 
1945 


1880 6.78 
1885 7.25 
1890 7.60 
1895 8.31 
1900 8.91 
1905 9.07 
1910 9.32 
1915 9.57 
1920 10.60 
1925 10.03 
1930 8.44 
1935 8.88 
1940 9.60 
1945 10.27 
1950 10.70 
1955 10.90 


0.47 
0.35 
0.71 
0.60 
0.16 
0.25 
0.25 
1.03 
—0.57 
—1.59 
0.44 
0.72 
0.67 
0.43 
0.20 
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treatment of the 
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1910-1920 decade, described 

(>) For the age groups for which census sur- 
vival ratios were used to estimate deaths and disap- 
pearance (groups above 14 years of age in the 
second census, i.e. 5 and above in the first of two 
censuses ), the problem was to devise a procedure 
by which the uneven distribution of deaths during 
the decade would be taken into account and which 
at the same time would provide midcensal esti- 
mates in which the biases were in some way pro- 
portional to those of both the preceding and fol- 
lowing censuses. The solution for all except the 
1910-1920 decade, was to use life tables to esti- 
mate the proportion of deaths in each group dur- 
ing the ten-year period which occurred in the 
first five years, and to apply these proportions to 
the deaths and disappearances during the inter- 
censal period. 

United States life tables including or centered 
around the census years of 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 
1940, and 1950 were used in the preparation of 
the intercensal estimates. In 1900, 1910, and 1920 
these life tables were based upon the mortality 
rates of the registration states of those years—in 
1900 of only 10 states and the District of Columbia 
—but for the last three census years the mortality 
in all the states is represented. The deaths oc- 
curring in an age group in the first five years and 
in a complete decade were obtained by subtracting 
from the sum of the L,’s for that age group the 


Change in (3) 


—0.14 
—0.06 
—0.13 


—0.27 
—0.06 
—0.31 
—0.49 


—0.11 
—0.25 
—0.01 


For. born white Total 


Deaths Change in (5 Deaths Change in (7 


(4) (S) (6) (7) (8) 
10.51 
11.45 
11.92 
12.75 
13.39 
13.91 
14.38 
14.45 
15.51 
14.68 
12.65 
13.30 
14.21 
14.58 
i*.61 
14.80 


12 
33 
59 
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0.26 0.21 
0.26 
0.18 
0.17 
0.20 
0.09 
0.09 
0.09 
0.05 
0.05 
0.04 

—0.07 

—0.19 

—0.15 
0.0 


0.94 
0.47 
0.83 
0.64 
0.52 
0.47 
0.07 
1.06 
—0.83 
— 2.03 
0.65 
0.91 
0.37 
0.03 
0.19 


0.16 
0.13 


14 
23 
32 
41 
51 
55 
48 
29 
14 
14 


0.17 
0.26 
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corresponding sums for the groups five and ten 
years older. Deaths occurring in the first five 
years were then divided by those occurring in the 
complete decade, and these proportions, obtained 
from each U. S. life table, were averaged for 
contiguous census years (except for 1910-1920) 
to approximate the proportions which would have 
been obtained from decade life tables. For ex- 
ample, the ratios used for 1900-1910 were the 
averages of the ratios computed from the 1900 
and 1910 life tables. 

These ratios multiplied by the deaths and disap- 
pearances over the entire intercensal period yielded 
those which occurred during the first five years 
(disappearances being treated as if they were 
deaths). The estimated deaths for the five-year 
period were then subtracted from the population 
at the preceding census, yielding the survivors to 
the midcensal point. This procedure was fol- 
lowed for each age group 5—14 and over, resulting 
in midcensal population estimates for ages 10 and 
over. 

Because there were no United States life tables 
for years before 1900 and because deaths were re- 
corded in very few states during that period, the 
ratios of deaths occurring in the first half of a 
decade as computed for 1900-1910 were used for 
the three earlier decades. _ Corresponding life 
table ratios were computed from the English life 
tables for 1871-1880, 1881-1890, and 1891-1900, 


but the trends of the English ratios for some age 
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groups were too different from those of the U. S. 
life tables to warrant using the English ratios to 
extend the U. S. ratios. Furthermore, it was felt 
that extrapolation of the U. S. trend to the earlier 
decades, besides being a doubtful procedure, would 
make relatively little difference in the resulting 
midcensal estimates. 


Estimating the proportion of deaths occurring in 
the first half of the 1910-1920 period 


Because of the influenza epidemic of 1918, a 
year not included in the 1919-1921 life table, the 
method employed to estimate the midcensal popu- 
lation aged 10 and over for the other decades 
could not be used. Instead an attempt was made 
to compute the number of deaths occurring each 
year from April 15, 1910, to January, 1920, by 
the age cohorts of the 1910 census. This involved 
the separation of the deaths occurring in each 
calendar year into those which occurred in each 
cohort of persons living at the census of 1910 by 
10-year age groups, and those which occurred to 
persons born after that time. 

The underlying assumption was a rectangular 
distribution of deaths within each age group for 
each year. One-twelfth of the deaths in each age 
group for a calendar year were assumed to oc- 
cur each month and one-fifth of the deaths in each 
five-year age group for ages 5-9 and above were 
assumed to occur to persons in each single year 
group. Because deaths of native whites were not 
separated from deaths of foreign born whites in 
1912 and 1913, deaths of native whites in those 
years were estimated by straight line interpolation 
from 1911 to 1914. Since only a fraction of the 
deaths of native whites occurred within the regis- 
tration states of 1910 the additional assumption 
was made that the same proportion of deaths oc- 
curred in the entire country in the first 4-3/4 years 
of this intercensal period as in the registration 
states. A similar qualification applies, of course, 
to the use of the life tables. 

An important factor in the estimation of deaths 
over a long period is migration. In-migration in- 
creases the number of deaths in most age groups 
simply because the population is increased by mi- 
gration, while out-migration has the opposite ef- 
fect. For nonwhites, the rather small amount of 
in-migration, probably in increasing numbers in 
the war years, made the proportion of deaths oc- 
curring within the age span of a cohort in the 
registration states in 1910 much too high for the 


second half of the period. It was necessary there- 


fore to use the ratios for native whites to adjust 
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the nonwhite ratios. The relationship between na- 
tive white and nonwhite ratios for 1900-1910 was 
used to adjust the native white ratios for 1910 
1920 for use in estimating deaths in 1910-1915 
among nonwhites. 


A check on the method used for all periods except 
1910-1920 


It was assumed that the average of the ratios 
computed from life tables at the enc of each decade 
adequately represented mortality throughout the 
intercensal interval. A crude check on this as- 
sumption for 1900-1940 was made by separating 
the deaths of native whites in the registration 
states at the beginning of each decade (i.e. 10 
states in 1900 and a larger number at each suc- 
ceeding decade) as don for 1910-1920. 
The ratios of deaths occurring in the first five 
years of each intercensal period were quite close 
to those obtained by using life tables. The largest 
difference was just over 4 percentage points, but 
the ratios obtained in this manner were much 
more irregular than those obtained from life 
tables, partly because of the smoothing of life 
table values and partly because of the unavoidably 
crude separation of the deaths. In addition there 
was the necessity of estimating deaths of native 
whites in those years when they were not pre- 
sented separately. 


was 


(c) The deaths of the foreign born were esti- 
mated for 1870-1939, annually, in the preparation 
of table B-6 in Kuznets and Rubin, op. cit., and 
the procedure is described on pp. 103-104. 

(d) For years beginning with calendar 1940, 
we have death rates separately for whites and non- 
whites, annually (see Historical statistics of the 
United States, and Continuation to 1952, series 
C-46 and C-49; and for more recent years in 
Statistical abstract for 1956, table 67, p. 65). Ap- 
plying these rates to July estimates of population 
(see notes to table 3), we derived total deaths, 
white and nonwhite, annually and then quinquen- 
nially. 

However, these data do not distinguish between 
the deaths of native and foreign born whites. For 
the 1940-1950 decade the difference between the 
net change in foreign born whites from the census 
total for 1940 to the census total for 1950 and the 
estimate of the net migration balance for the dec- 
ade (see table 6) shows deaths and disappearances 
of foreign born whites. This total is apportioned 
equally between the two quinquennia because total 
white deaths are so divided and because the dimin- 
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ishing base (total number of resident foreign born 
whites) can be assumed to be offset by advancing 
median age. We also assumed that deaths of 
foreign born whites in 1950-1955 were equal to 
those in 1945-1950, which in view of the con- 
stancy of absolute volumes of white deaths cannot 
involve any substantial error. The deaths of na- 
tive born whites are secured by subtracting the 
quinquennial totals of deaths of foreign born 
whites from the parallel totals for deaths of all 
whites for 1940-1945, 1945-1950, and 1950-1955. 


Notes to Table 6 


The series on departures and arrivals are from 
Kuznets and Rubin, op. cit., table B-1, pp. 95-96 
and brought forward by movements of emigrants 
and immigrants reported in Historical statistics of 
the United States, 1789-1945, its Continuation to 
1952, and the Statistical abstract for 1956 (series 
B-304 and B-352 in the former, and table 102 in 
the latter). 

These data are for years ending June 30, so that 
the first decade runs from June 30, 1870, through 
June 30, 1880, and the last runs from June 30, 
1945, through June 30, 1955. The discrepancy 
in dating with the decades relating to the move- 
ment of native born components of the popula- 
tion in tables 1—5 is too slight to matter. 
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The migration balance, combined with estimated 
deaths, should check out to net changes in foreign 
born population reported in the successive cen- 
suses. The series on foreign born used in table 1 
was based upon a migration and death balance so 
adjusted. But here we are using the unadjusted 
series on arrivals, departures, and net balance. 
It was thought best to leave these components un- 
adjusted in the analysis of the components of the 
long swings in population growth. The discrep- 
ancies are relatively minor (see table 7). 

The figures in parentheses are comparable with 
the antecedent series of movement of aliens; and 
the lines divide the earlier series on all aliens from 
the later series on immigrants and emigrants. 


Notes to Table 7 


This table is a recapitulation of tables 1-6. The 
differences between columns 4 and 5 are due to 
the fact that in the former the unadjusted balance 
of migration is used, whereas in the latter the 
implicitly adjusted balance is used (via the foreign 
born series adjusted to the census totals). On 
this point see the notes to table 6. The discrep- 
ancy disappears in the quinquennia beginning with 
1940-1945 because since 1940 the population totals 
are derived from the entries in tables 3, 5, and 6. 


TABLE 6 


ARRIVALS, DEPARTURES, AND NET BALANCE (ALIENS OR IMMIGRANTS), 
OVERLAPPING Decapes, 1870-1955 


(millions) 


Arrivals 





Departures Net balance 


Period Change in (1) 


Volume Change in (3) Volume Change in (5) 


(2) (3) (4) 


1870-1880 
1875-1885 
1880-1890 
1885-1895 
1890-1900 
1895-1905 
1900-1910 
1905-1915 
1910-1920 
1915-1925 
1920-1930 
1925-1935 
1930-1940 
1935-1945 
1940-1950 
1945-1955 


1.34 
1.18 
—0.74 
— 0.66 
1.70 
3.96 
1.19 


L (7.11) | —3.87 


(5.22) — 1.82 
0.19 

—2.42 

—1.16 

—0.05 

0.56 

0.91 


0.73 
0.80 
1.05 


mv 
ow 


— El — al ad bl 
ee ed ee 
RQARSASA= 


0.07 

0.25 

0.48 

0.06 

0.82 

1.94 

1.05 

(3.99) —1.41 
(2.64) —0.75 
—0.35 

—0.38 

—0.21 

—0.28 

—0.02 

0.09 


(5) 
2.28 
3.55 
4.48 
3.26 
2.54 
3.42 
5.44 
5.58 
3.59 
2.52 
3.06 
1.02 
0.07 
0.30 
0.88 
1.70 
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TABLE 7 
Brrtus Minus DEATHS, AND NET MIGRATION BALANCE, OVERLAPPING DECADES, 1870-1955 


(millions) 


Births milame deathe Change in migration | 


Change in total pop. 
balance (col. 6, table 6) | 


Change directly 
increase (2+3) 


(col, 8, table 2) 


Change in (1) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
(1) (2) 


(4) (5) 


7.77 
7.94 
8.76 


1870-1880 
1875-1885 


1.44 
1880-1890 


1.32 


0.82 
0.68 
0.27 


1885-1895 
1890-1900 


9.44 
9.71 


1.75 
—0.54 
—0.45 


1895-1905 
1900-1910 
1905-1915 
1910-1920 
1915-1925 
1920-1930 
1925-1935 
1930-1940 
1935-1945 
1940-1950 
1945-1955 


9.71 
10.68 
11.86 
11.32 
12.72 
14.07 
11.05 

9.15 
11.55 
16.99 
21.95 


0.88 
2.99 
1.32 
—3.00 
0.33 
1.89 
— 5.06 
— 2.85 
2.63 
6.02 
5.78 


1.61 
—0.14 
— 0.06 

0.66 

2.77 

1.07 
— 3.32 

0.93 

2.07 
— 5.00 
— 2.84 

2.80 

6.02 

5.78 





Notes to Table 8 


For this table the changes in population in- 
crease between overlapping decades or in such 
flows as births, deaths, arrivals, or departures, 
were converted into percentages of base popula- 
tion. For native white births, deaths, and natural 
increase, it was the total native white population 
(and for births, native white and foreign born 
also) that provided the base; for nonwhite births, 
deaths, etc., the nonwhite population totals; for 
arrivals, departures, deaths, etc., the foreign born 
population totals ; for the balance of all births over 
all deaths, and for the total migration balance, 
total population served as the base. These base 
population figures were all taken from table 1; 
and for every given change, which involves four 
population stock figures—beginning of the first 
decade, beginning of the second decade, end of the 
first decade, end of the second decade—the base 
figure was the arithmetic mean of the two inter- 
mediate stock figures (ie. the beginning of the 
second decade and the end of the first decade). 

The percentages so calculated for each interval 
were then averaged, and these arithmetic means 
appear in section I. There were 15 intervals al- 
together, and they were grouped into 5, 5, and 5. 
Arithmetic rather than geometric means of per- 
centages were used in order to minimize calcula- 
tion. 

From the same series of percentages, average 
deviations around the mean for each group of in- 
tervals were then computed. They appear in sec- 


tion II. For a selected group of items the coeffi- 
cient of variation is provided in section III. 

It should be noted that the average percentages 
shown in table 8 have a distinct functional con- 
nection with the average percentage rate of growth 
of the underlying basic populations. This can be 
shown in the following brief algebraic exposition. 

Designate 


population stock at time 0—s» 
at time 1---s; = so(1 +7) where r is the rate 
of increase per time 
unit (here quin- 
quennia) 

at time 2--- <s = so(1 +r)? 

and so on. 

The change in net increase, D,, is the numer- 
ator in calculating the percentage. For any 
interval in which the underlying stock figures 
range from time m to n + 3 
D,=/so(1+r)"**—so(1+r)"*!/—/so(1+r)"* 

—so(1+r)"/=so(itr)"(2+r) ° 

This is then divided by 

so(1 + eo > so(1 + 7)**? 
2 


For a net increase, the percentage as we 
calculate it is: 
2r° 


“Tos; 
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TABLE 8 


CHANGES IN POPULATION INCREASE AND FLow ExpRESSED AS % OF BASE PoPULATION, 
AVERAGES FOR Groups OF INTERVALS BETWEEN OVERLAPPING DeEcapEs, 1870-1955 


Groups of intervals 


1875-1885 over 1900-1910 over 1925-1935 over 
1870-1880 through 1895-1905 through 1920-1930 through 
1895-1905 over 1920-1930 over 1945-1955 over 
1890-1900 1915-1925 1940-1950 


(1) (2) (3 


I. Mean Percentage 

. Native White Population 

a. Births (% of native white) 

b. Births (% of native white and foreign born) 
c. Deaths 

d. Net increase (a — c) 
Nonwhite Population 

a. Births 

b. Deaths 

c. Net increase 
. Foreign Born Population 

a. Arrivals 

6. Departures 

c. Deaths 

d. Net increase 

lotal Population 

a. Natural increase 

b. Migration balance 

c. Net increase (a + 5) 

d. Net increase (directly) 


Il. Mean Deviation 

. Native White Population 

a. Births (% of native white) 

6. Births (% of native white and foreign born) 
c. Deaths 

d. Net increase (a — c) 
. Nonwhite Population 

a. Births 

b. Deaths 

c. Net increase 
. Foreign Born Population 

a. Arrivals 

b. Departures 

c. Deaths 

d. Net increase 
. Total Population 

a. Natural increase 

b. Migration balance 

c. Net increase (a + )) 

d. Net increase (directly) 

III. Coefficients of Variation 

. Native White Population 

a. Births (% of native white) 

b. Births (% of native white and foreign born) 
c. Deaths 

d. Net increase 
. Total Population 

a. Natural increase 

b. Net increase (by addition) 

c. Net increase (directly) 


* Disregarding sign of mean. 
£ 
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It is apparent that if r is a positive proper 
fraction and diminishes, P, will decline, since the 
squared and doubled numerator in the fraction 
will be more sensitive to decline than the sum of 
r and 1 in the denominator. However, if r is a 
substantial negative fraction, an algebraic decline 
in r may well raise P,—since an acceleration of a 
decrease may result in a diminution of the suc- 
cessive absolute first differences (signs disre- 
garded), and hence in an increase in the algebraic 
value of the successive absolute second dif- 
ferences. 

If we relate a change in flow to the stock as a 
base, the picture changes somewhat. 


flow (say births) at time 0 are fo 
at time 1 fi = fo(i + k), 


where & is the rate of change in flows. 

Then the typical change in flows, used in the 
numerator of the percentage fraction, for an 
interval which includes three quinquennia, m to 
n+i,n+1ton+2,andn+ 2 ton + 3, can 
be designated as follows 


Dy =/fasetfari/—/fasitfa/ where f, is the 
flow for quin- 
quennium 2 to 


n + 1, and so on 
To (1+k)?-—1 ‘=f,k(2+k) 
= fo(itk)"k(2+k) 


This is divided by the denominator already 


defined as so(1 + 7)"*'(2 +r). Hence the per- 
centage is 


os fo(l + k)"k(2 + k) 
t™ sol + r)"+1(2 + 1) 

If the flow declines in proportion to stock, the 
fo/so part of the fraction, i.e. the initial position 
for any period, will decline over time. Such a 
decline may also mean that k, the rate of growth 
of the flow, will on the average be lower than the 
rate of growth of stock, i.e. 7, although this does 
not necessarily follow (since the proportion of 
flow to stock will decline if the relationship of 
k tor is constant but /ower than it was originally, 
i.e. the part which determined the initial fraction, 


fo/ So). 


Notes to Table 9 


This table requires identification of the phases 
in long swings revealed by the rate of change in 


total population increase. The dating of these 
phases is indicated in the column headings of 
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the table, there being six such phases, three of rise 
and three of decline. In each case, the decade 
shown is the second of two overlapping ones, e.g. 
the last phase is the rise from the change of 1930- 
1940 over 1925-1935 to that of 1940-1950 over 
1935-1945. 

For each interval, we calculated the hypothetical 
addition to the population which would have oc- 
curred if the change established in the beginning 
of the phase had continued to its end. For ex- 
ample, the change for the interval 1880-1890 over 
1875-1885 was 1.61 million, and the addition to 
population in 1880-1890 amounted to 12.91 mil- 
lion. A continuation of such a change in popula- 
tion increments would have meant that in 1885— 
1895 the population addition would have been 
14.52 million, and in 1890-1900, 16.13 million. 
Actually in these last two decades the population 
additions were 12.77 and 12.71 million. The 
shortage during this phase of the long swing was 
therefore 5.17 million (ie. 14.52 minus 12.77, 
plus 16.13 minus 12.71). This is the figure in 
line 1, column 1, and the other entries on the 
same line show shortages or excesses in actual 
population increase compared with hypothetical, 
where the latter for each phase of the long swing 
is based upon the rate of change in the initial in- 
terval in the swing. 

While entries in line 1 are based upon the series 
of direct differences in the census and midcensus 
interval totals, those in line 2 are based upon the 
series that is a total of the various components. 
The latter series differs from that used for line 1 
largely because the arrivals and departures were 
not forced to tally exactly with the change in the 
census series of foreign born. 

The entries in the other lines are based upon 
similar calculations. For each component distin- 
guished in the table: births, native white; births, 
nonwhite ; deaths, native white; deaths, nonwhite ; 
deaths, foreign born; arrivals or immigration; 
departures or emigration—for the phases estab- 
lished—we again compared the hypothetical 
change, based on the initial change and the initial 
volume, with the actual volume in the intervals 
included in the phase. Thus, in 1880-1890, the 
actual births of native whites were 16.93 million, 
and the change in the initial interval of the phase 
(i.e. 1880-1890 over 1875-1885) was 1.20 million. 
The expected births in 1885-1895 and 1890-1900 
were, therefore, 18.13 and 19.33 million respec- 
tively. The actual births were 18.28 and 19.15 
million. The total shortage was, therefore, 0.03 
million. 
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TABLE 9 
ESTIMATED EXCESSES AND DEFICIENCIES OF POPULATION, TOTAL AND COMPONENTS, 
SUCCESSIVE PHASES OF LONG SWINGs IN TOTAL POPULATION GROWTH 


(lines 1-16 +) millions) 


Dating of successive phases 


1880-1890 1890-1900 1900-1910 1910-1920 1920-1930 1930-1940 
to to to to to to 
1890-1900 1906-1910 1910-1920 1920-1930 1930-1940 1940-1950 


a 2 3 (4 (S) (6 


Excesses and Deficiencies 
Total Population Increase 


1. From table 2, col. 8 5. +4.27 —9.49 +13.89 — 19.05 


2. From table 7, col. 4 ; +6.10 —9 33 +11.56 — 18.61 


Contribution of Components 


3. Births, native white —0.03 —0.01 —0.62 — 2.00 —3.26 
. Births, nonwhite +0.09 —0.24 — 0.68 +-0.91 —0.40 
5. Total births (3+4) +0.06 —0.25 — 1.30 — 1.09 -- 3.66 


. Deaths, native white (S.R.) —0.97 +1.23 —0.78 +5.82 —6.37 
7. Deaths, foreign born (S.R.) +0.25 +0.02 0.0 +0.12 +0.14 
. Deaths, nonwhite (S.R.) —0.17 — 0.84 +0.99 +0.93 — 2.07 
. Total deaths (S.R.) —0.89 +0.41 +0.21 +6.87 — 8.30 


. Births and deaths (5+9) —0.83 +0.16 —1.09 +5.78 — 11.96 


11. Arrivals — 5.68 +9.34 — 13.37 +8.16 —6.57 
12. Departures (S.R.) —0.27 — 3.40 +5.13 —2.38 —0.08 
13. Migration balance —5.95 +5.94 —8.24 +5.78 —6.65 


14. Net, native white (3+6) — 1.00 +1.22 — 1.40 +3.82 —9.63 

15. Net, nonwhite (4+8) —0.08 — 1.08 +0.31 +1.84 ~~? £7 

16. Net, foreign born (7+13) —5.70 +5.96 —8.24 +5.90 —6.51 
Relation to Base Population (table 1, col. 4) 


17. Date of base population 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
18. Line 2 as % of base population —10.7 +8.0 —10.1 +10.9 —15.1 
19. Line 10 as %% of base population —1.3 +0.2 —1.2 +5.4 —9.7 
20. Line 13 as % of base population —9.3 +7. —8.9 +5.4 —5.4 


> Distribution of Total in Line 2 


. Births, native white +0.4 2 +6.6 —17.3 
. Births, nonwhite i 
. Total births ; +13.9 —9.4 


+17.5 
+7.3 +7.9 +2.1 


+19.6 


. Deaths, native white a +8.4 +50.4 +34.2 


. Deaths, foreign born . 7 0.0 +1.0 —0.8 
. Deaths, nonwhite < —10.6 


+8.1 +11.1 
. Total deaths +6. —2.2 +59.5 +44.5 


28. Births and deaths +11.7 +50.1 +64.1 


. Arrivals 53. +143.3 +70.6 +35.3 
. Departures 55. —55.0 — 20.6 +0.4 
. Migration balance : +88.3 +50.0 +35.7 


. Net change, native white : +15.0 +33.1 +51.7 
. Net change, nonwhite : —3.3 +16.0 +13.3 
. Net change, foreign born , +88.3 +51.0 +35.0 


% Shares in total population of : 1910 


1930 1940 


78.4 | 81.1 82. 
10.2 10.3 10. 
6. 


. Native white i 74.3 
. Nonwhite ; 11.2 
. Foreign born 3. 14.6 





. Means signs reversed. 
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Such shortages and excesses were added alge- The algebraic totals for the composite groups 
braically, with proper regard to the nature of the therefore check out to the excesses or shortages 
components (i.e. shortages in deaths or depar- calculated directly for these more inclusive groups, 
tures meant plus signs in calculating net increase). except for errors due to rounding. 


TABLE 10 
CHANGES IN IMMIGRATION, BY SELECTED AREAS OF ORIGIN, 
OVERLAPPING Decapes, Fiscat YEARS, 1876-1915 


(thousands) 


Intervals, second of two overlapping decades indicated 


1876-1885 1881-1890 1886-1895 1891-1900 1896-1905 1901-1910 1906-1915 


Total 1 1,185 —852 —707 1,709 3,399 627 
1, 


. Europe 1,045 1,419 —432 —~746 
. Great Britain 15 244 — 189 — 346 6 249 66 


1. 

2 1 3,006 151 
3 

4. Ireland 50 168 —118 —149 —43 —6 —63 
5 47 

6 

7 


7 


. Scandinavia 233 181 — 108 —177 87 — 142 
. Other N.W. Europe 38 44 — 33 — 66 6 85 30 
. Germany : 283 — 562 — 385 —221 57 — 39 
. Other Central Europe 165 129 110 667 886 —55 
. Eastern Europe : 161 255 90 373 778 267 
10. Italy 169 179 166 672 722 —21 
11. Other Southern Europe 3 16 12 65 148 108 
12. America —188 — 389 1 49 274 464 
13. Europe and America (2+12) in 1,231 —821 —745 1,620 3,280 615 
14. Residual (1 —13) —46 —31 38 89 119 12 


TABLE 11 
FLow or Goops To ConsuMERS, TOTAL AND Per Capita, 1929 Prices, CALENDAR YEARS 1870-1955 


(total in billions of dollars, per capita in dollars) 


Volume, 5-year average centered on year indicated Additions to flow 


Year Total Per capita? Period Total flow Change in (5) Per capita Change in (7 


a (3) (4) (6 (7) 8) 


1870 Ag 150° 

1875 7 189 1870-1880 d 107 
1880 3.05 257 1875-1885 90 
1885 . 279 1880-1890 27 
1890 5 284 1885-1895 y 19 
1895 ‘ 298 1890-1900 72 
1900 : 356 1895-1905 

1905 34. 414 1900-1910 80 
1910 3 436 1905-1915 36 
1915 5.4 450 1910-1920 51 
1920 51. 487 1915-1925 

1925 . 570 1920-1930 90 
1930 : 577 1925-1935 —34 
1935 ‘ 536 1930-1940 66 
1940 5. 643 1935-1945 206 
1945 3.55 742 1940-1950 


1950 : 836 1945-1955 
1955 83 912 


* 3-year average. 
» Column 2 divided by corresponding figure (for the single year) for total population in table 1, col. 4. 
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TABLE 12 


NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURES BY RAILROADS, 
1929 Prices, CALENDAR YEARS 1870-1954, OVERLAPPING DECADE TOTALS 


(billions of dollars) 


Nonfarm residential construction Capital expenditures by railroads 


Gross Net Gross Net 


s 


Volume Change in (1) Volume Change in (3) Volume Change in (5) Volume Change in (7 


a ( (3 (4 (S (6) 


1870-1879 6.21 4.5 4.33 
1875-1884 8.73 4.86 0.53 
1880-1889 15.04 6.12 1.26 
1885-1894 20.14 6.22 0.10 
1890-1899 19.82 4.68 — 1.54 
1895-1904 17.73 3.31 — 1.37 
1900-1909 20.70 6.98 3.67 
1905-1914 23.87 10.01 3.03 
1910-1919 19.42 7.77 
1915-1924 24.18 6.03 
1920-1929 39.75 7.60 
1925-1934 29.49 5.86 
1930-1939 15.16 3.61 
1935-1944 18.24 4.35 
1940-1949 23.18 5 


5.57 
1945-1954 39.75 6.2 
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TABLE 13 


NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION AND RAILROAD CAPITAL EXPENDITURES COMBINED, AND OTHER 
CapiITAL FoRMATION, 1929 Prices, CALENDAR YEARS 1870-1954, OvERLAPPING DECADE TOTALS 


(billions of dollars) 


Nonfarm residential construction and RR cap. exp. Other capital formation (excl. war goods) 


Gross Net Gross Net 


Volume Change in ( Volume Change in (3 Volume Change in (5) Volume Change in (7) 


(S 6) (7) (8) 


1870-1879 bs ‘ 16.03 
1875-1884 3.3 3.08 5k 23.31 
1880-1889 ; “a 2 25.30 
1885-1894 26.. 5.2 ! 34.64 
1890-1899 24.5 ‘ 5.08 50.42 
1895-1904 . F 67.54 
1900-1909 wi . ». 80.22 
1905-1914 33. ; ‘ 84.25 
1910-1919 27. 101.04 
1915-1924 30. 3. 114.41 
1920-1929 7.3: ; 130.01 60 
1925-1934 35.35 104.46 5.55 
1930-1939 é 95.05 —9.41 
1935-1944 “ 3. 128.13 33.08 
1940-1949 Js : 5.65 162.08 33.95 
1945-1954 . 4.2 vi a. 224.95 62.87 
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Notes to Table 10 


See Historical statistics of the United States, 
1789-1945, series B-304-330. Line 6 includes 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, 
and France. Line 8 includes Austria-Hungary. 
Line 9 includes Russia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Euro- 
pean Turkey, and Poland except that for 1899- 
1919 some immigration from Poland is included 
in Central Europe. Line 11 includes Spain, Por- 
tugal, Greece, and Europe not elsewhere classified. 


Notes to Table 11 


Entries in column 2 are estimates by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research recently re- 
vised and brought to date (on an annual basis) 
in the study of long-term trends in capital forma- 
tion and financing. The earlier version (annual 
since 1919 and overlapping decades back to 1869) 
were published in Simon Kuznets, National prod- 
uct since 1869, New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1946. 


Notes to Table 12 


See notes to table 11. The basic estimates for 
nonfarm residential construction since 1889 were 
published in Leo Grebler, David M. Blank, and 
Louis Winnick, Capital formation in residential 
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TABLE 14 


CHANGES IN COMMON STOCK AND BonpD YIELDs, 
OVERLAPPING DecapEs, CALENDAR YEARS 
1870-1914 


Railroad bonds 


(adjusted) Industrial stocks 


Railroad stocks 


Period Aver- 
age 
level 


Aver- 
age 
level 


| Change 
} in (1) 
| 


Change 
in (3) 


(2) | (3) (4) 


jw 


1870-1879 
1875-1884 | 
1880-1889 
1885-1894 
1890-1899 
1895-1904 
1900-1909 
1905-1914 


6.01 
5.53 
4.59 
3.94 
3.68 
3.53 
3.96 
4.53 


nn 


=> 


0.15 
—0.20 
0.11 
—0.03 
—0.44 
—0.24 
0.01 


nAnwuawN 
=~ 
—) 


wuamnaoaouonuw 
on 
» Co 


4.90 
4.91 


real estate, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, for the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1956. The basic estimates for capital ex- 
penditures by railroads are contained in Melville 
J. Ulmer, Capital in transportation, communi- 
cation, and public utilities: its formation and 
financing, National Bureau of Economic Research 


(in press). 


TABLE 15 


FLow or Goops TO CONSUMERS AND Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT (EXCL. WAR GOODS), TOTAL AND PER Capita, 
1929 Prices, OVERLAPPING DECADES, CALENDAR YEARS, 1870-1954 


Flow of goods to consumers 


Total Per capita 
(dollars) 


(billions of dollars) 
Period 


Change 


Volume in (1) 


a (2 


1870-1879 
1875-1884 
1880-1889 
1885-1894 
1890-1899 
1895-1904 
1900-1909 
1905-1914 
1910-1919 
1915-1924 
1920-1929 
1925-1934 
1930-1939 
1935-1944 
1940-1949 
1945-1954 


86.14 
123.59 
157.57 
178.70 
210.58 
265.97 
335.13 
400.63 
450.57 
523.41 
641.41 
686.66 
706.72 
827.69 

1,023.51 
1,238.05 





Gross national product 


Total 
(billions of dollars 


Per capita 
(dollars 


Change 


Change 
in (5 7 


im (4 


Volume Volume 


(5) 6) (7 (8 


112.71 243 
160.49 316 73 
204.03 354 
239.70 377 
285.50 406 
354.55 464 
443.02 529 
518.76 561 
578.80 573 
668.02 628 
818.77 707 
826.47 . 670 
820.54 643 
978.40 739 

1,214.34 871 

1,509.01 1,005 
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TABLE 16 
EXCESSES AND DEFICIENCIES IN NATIONAL Propuct CoMPONENTS, PHASES OF LONG SWINGS 


1. Excesses or deficiencies in popula- 
tion (table 9, line 1) 


Exc. or Def. in Product Totals 
. Changes in flow of goods to con- 
sumers 
. Changes in flow per capita 
. Nonfarm residential constr. 
a. Gross 
b. Net 
. Railroad capital expenditures 
a. Gross 
b. Net 
. Other capital formation (excl. war 
goods) 
a. Gross 
b. Net 
Total capital formation (excl. war 
goods) 
a. Gross 
b. Net 
. Gross national product (excl. war 
goods) 


. Gross national product, per capita 


% of Base Values (annual average) 


IN TotaL PopuLation GrowTH, 1880-1950 


1880-1890 


1890-1900 


+10.07 


— 13.48 


to 


(2) 


+4.27 


+84.30 
+96.0 


—0.25 
+0.80 
+5.55 
+5.83 


—0.42 
— 3.20 


+4.88 
+3.43 


+89.18 


39.0 +94.0 


1890-1900 1900-1910 


to to 
1900-1910 1910-1920 


—9.49 


— 53.94 
—119.0 


10. Date of base value 
11. Line 8, % of base 
12. Line 9, % of base 


1885-1894 
—5.6 
— 10.3 


1895-1904 


1910-1920 


to 
1920-1930 


(3) (4 


+13.89 


+113.86 
+115.0 


+38.44 
+38.31 


+4.81 


+6.36 


— 8.03 
—4.57 


+35.22 
+40.10 


+ 149.08 
+153.0 


1920-1930 
to 
1930-1940 


(5) 


— 19.05 


— 243.44 
— 183.0 


— 81.56 
—79.57 


— 10.44 
— 10.81 


— 107.31 
—94.09 


—199.31 
— 184.47 


—442.75 
— 338.0 


1930-1940 
to 
1940-1950 


(6) 


+20.14 


+377.58 
+ 260.0 


+54.09 
+53.82 


+9.45 
+9.37 


+128.34 
+74.30 


+191.88 
+137.49 


+569.46 
+405.0 


+25.2 


1905-1914 
—10.4 


1915-1924 
+22.3 
+24.4 


1925-1934 
— 53.6 
— 50.4 


1935-1944 
+58.2 


+54.8 


TABLE 17 
CHANGES IN VOLUME OF OTHER ACTIVITIES . ‘ . 
, . 35 » deriv ? E 
Guastasema Ducabes. 1696-2088 Columns 1-4 are derived from table IZ... Sel 
— : eee umns 5-8 are derived by subtraction from total 
Receipts from capital formation estimates. 


sale of public 
lands 


Notes to Table 13 


Public acts 
passed by 
Congress 


The latter are from 
the sources indicated in the notes to table 11. 


Patent 
applications 


Change 
in (1) 


(mill. $ (000's) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


Change 


Volume | in (5S) 


Number Cup Number 


Notes to Table 14 
Historical statistics of the United States, 1789- 
1945, series N-201 (col. 1), N-208 (col. 3), and 
N-207 (col. 5). Series N-207 and N-208 extend 
through 1871 only. The values for 1870 were 
= assumed to be 5.0 for column 5 and 5.5 for column 
—12  %3—a rough extrapolation based on the movement 
467 in series N-201. 
—60 
— 393 
168 
1,429 
124 


| 1,770 | 
1,385 
1,652 
2,120 
2,056 
2,044 
2,511 | 
2,451 
2,058 
2,226 
3,655 
3,779 
3,391 | —388 
3,951 | 560 


205 
256 $1 
334 78 
383 49 
409 26 
450 41 
538 88 
643 105 | 
697 54 | 
783 86 
881 98 
823 —58 
727 —96 
642 —85 
690 48 
772 82 


18.6 
31.3 12. 

65.6 34.: 
58.3 —7. 

24.4 | —33.9 
32.2 7.8 
61.4 29.2 
58.0 —3.4 
32.3 | —25.7 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1925 
1930 
1935-1944 
1940-1949 
1945-1954 


1879 
1884 
1889 
1894 
-1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 | 
-1924 
-1929 
1934 
1939 


— 385 
267 


Notes to Table 15 
Columns 1 and 5 are from the source indicated 
in the notes to table 11. Column 3 is column 1 
divided by total population in table 1, column 4 
4,035 | 84 


(population multiplied by 10), and column 7 is 
3,935 | —100 ae val Sa : ‘ 
| column 5 divided by total population. 
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Notes to Table 16 


For the technique of calculating the excesses and 
deficiencies see the notes to table 9. 

The dates of the up and down phases of the long 
swings are determined by changes in the rate of 
population growth, not by movements in flow of 
product. The purpose of the table is to see 
whether during the periods when the rate of ad- 
ditions to population accelerates or declines, there 
are similar swings in either the flow of product or 
in additions to product. 

Since the product series are for calendar years, 
the years included in the first phase are 1880- 
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1889 to 1890-1899; in the second, 1890-1899 to 
1900-1909, and so on. 

Entries in all lines, except 3, 9, and 10-12, are 
in billions of dollars. Entries in lines 3 and 9 are 
in dollars. 

Notes to Table 17 


Data are from Historical statistics of the United 
States, 1789-1945 and the Statistical abstract for 
1956. The series are P-94 (col. 1), P-181 (col. 
3), and P-45 (col. 5). The public act series in 
column 5 was derived by adding numbers for 
successive sessions, counting each as two years, 
without allowance for difference in duration of 
actual sessions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


SINCE 
used mathematics in the study of the learning 


1949 psychologists have increasingly 
process. Probability theory has been the key- 
note in these applications, and thus there is con- 
siderable unity in the published work. The ap- 
plications described here are typical of those 
made by W. K. Estes, C. J. Burke, and their 
students (2, 3, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19), 
by G. A. Miller, F. C. Frick, and W. J. McGill 
(25, 26), by F. Restle (27, 28), and by R. R. 
Bush and F. Mosteller (1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 23). 

The purpose of this paper is to give the flavor 
of these new developments through a few ex- 
amples, rather than to survey the literature. 
Three experiments illustrate the use of the new 
mathematics to provide: (1) a summary descrip- 
tion of the course of learning in an experiment; 
(2) a qualitative distinction between two the- 
oretical positions ; (3) a test of the correspondence 
between elements in one theory and those in the 
physical world. We also mention a new mathe- 
matical problem, interesting in its own right, 
that has arisen from these applications. 


PROBABILITY AND LEARNING 


Let us suppose that to learn a list of words you 
read through the list and then recite those words 
that you recall. With successive readings and 
recitations, the number recalled correctly in- 
creases, and, if the list is short, you ultimately 
learn all the words. Early writers on mathema- 
tical methods in the psvchology of learning de- 
scribed the course of such learning by finding a 
mathematical curve whose shape is appropriate 
to this general improvement in recall. Such 
curves were invented by many authors. More 
generally, for a variety of experiments, mathema- 
tical functions were sought to describe how some 
measure of performance of a task increased with 
some measure of practice. 

Early favorites among the functions were the 
hyperbola, the exponential, and the arc cotan- 
gent. The main features of these curves are 
that they rise monotonically with increased prac- 


tice and that they tend to an asymptote or ceiling 
corresponding to the best possible performance. 
Let us focus attention on the monotonically in- 
creasing character of these curves. The course 
of learning, like that of true love, does not run 
quite so smoothly. You will find in learning a 
long list of words that on some trials you do not 
remember words that you recalled on earlier 
trials and, worse yet, that on some late trials you 
do not recall as many words as you did on an 
earlier trial. 

This erratic character of learning in turn sug- 
gests that a better description of the process 
might be achieved by the use of probabilistic, 
statistical, or random processes rather than by 
deterministic curves. In present day mathema- 
tics, such descriptions are often called stochastic 
models. The word ‘“‘stochastic’’ is now almost 
synonymous with “‘probabilistic’’ or “random,” 
but usually implies that a time variable is pres- 
ent. In the learning of lists, the successive read- 
ings and recitations are thought of as a sequence 
in time. The word ‘‘model’’ in applied mathe- 
matics has come to mean a mathematical de- 
scription of certain aspects of a physical process 
rather than a small physical replica of the real 
thing. Thus one might speak of the Mendelian 
model for inheritance, or the binomial model for 
coin tosses. 

Thurstone (31) seems to have developed the 
first of these stochastic models for learning in 
1930, but he used it only as a vehicle to get a 
deterministic curve. Gulliksen and Wolfle (21) 
developed modified versions of such learning 
curves. These curves were designed to describe 
average performance as it depended upon the 
number of practice units. 

The stochastic models developed since 1949 
are designed to describe the responses made by 
subjects in simple repetitive experiments. The 


subject of the experiment receives a stimulus, he 
makes one of a number of responses, and some 
outcome of this response occurs, perhaps reward 
It is assumed that at the start of a 
trial each possible response has its own prob- 
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ability of occurring. It is assumed further that 
the event that occurs during the trial changes the 
probabilities of these responses for the next trial. 
The mathematical counterpart of the event is a 
mathematical operator which adjusts the prob- 
abilities in a predetermined manner. Usually an 
event consists of the response of the subject to- 
gether with the outcome of the trial, such as re- 
ward or punishment. 

Thus from the point of view of the model, the 
learning process consists of the changing prob- 
abilities of the responses and the rules that 
change them. These changes are reflected in 
the data by the changing frequencies of the re- 
sponses through time. Such a probability proc- 
ess generates mathematically an erratic sequence 
of “‘responses” like those that occur in the suc- 
cessive recalls of lists of words. 

These models have been used to describe ex- 
periments in reward training including partial 
reinforcement, rote learning, discrimination, 


spontaneous recovery, avoidance training, time 
and rate problems, and experimental extinction. 
We turn now to some specific experiments. 


AN ESCAPE-AVOIDANCE EXPERIMENT 


One use of stochastic models is to provide a 
summary description of the learning process. 
For example, Solomon and Wynne (30), in an 
escape-avoidance experiment with dogs as sub- 
jects, placed the dog in one side of a symmetrical 
box divided by a movable barrier. At the start 
of a trial, the barrier was raised leaving the dog 
free to jump to the other side across a shoulder- 
high fence. If the dog did not jump within 10 
seconds, he received a shock and thereupon usu- 
ally jumped to the other side. Such a trial is 
called an “escape.’’ If the dog jumped before 
the 10 seconds were up, he is said to have 
‘“‘avoided.”” Thus the two responses are ‘“‘es- 
cape” and “‘avoidance.’’ All normal dogs tested 
learned to avoid almost perfectly. 

The question arises, how does the probability 
of escape change as the trials continue. In this 
experiment the event changing the probability 
is assumed to be in perfect correspondence with 
the response of the animal. Bush and Mosteller 
(7) assume that the probabilities of the responses, 
escape and avoidance, are p and 1 — , respec- 
tively, at some given time in the course of the 
experiment. They assume further that on the 
next trial either response will reduce the prob- 
ability of escape. The reduction takes the form 
of multiplication by a factor a, for escape, a2 for 
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avoidance. Both a; and a2 are assumed to have 
values between 0 and 1. These a’s measure the 
slowness of learning, and in this experiment their 
values were estimated as a; = 0.92, a. = 0.80. 
Thus if the present probability of escape is p = 
0.4, an escape on the next trial would reduce this 
probability of escape to ap = (0.92)(0.4) = 
0.368, whereas an avoidance would reduce it to 
asp = (0.80)(0.4) = 0.32. In other words, an 
escape reduces the probability of escape by 8 
per cent (100 — 92 = 8), and an avoidance re- 
duces the probability of escape by 20 per cent. 
The values 8 and 20 per cent can be thought of as 
the speed of learning corresponding to the two 
events. 

The particular form these changes in prob- 
ability are assumed to take in this experiment 
are a specialization of the more general operators 
used by Bush and Mosteller. 

Initially, the dogs almost never avoided (one 
avoidance in 300 pretraining trials), therefore 
the initial probability of escape could be taken as 
very close to unity. Using p = 1 as the initial 
probability, the model states that after a avoid- 
ances and 6 escapes the probability of escape is 
given by a;’a2*. Thus as soon as a; and a are 
measured, one can estimate, for dogs with a given 
history of escapes and avoidances, the fraction 
that will escape on the next trial. And, of 
course, many other predictions can be made. 

In this experiment the values of the parame- 
ters themselves give special information. Of 
course, we note that the learning rate is faster for 
avoidance than for escape. But, more import- 
ant, we can find out how many escape trials are 
required to change the probability by the same 
amount as one avoidance trial. Since (0.92)?-7 
is approximately 0.80, the answer is that 2.7 
escape trials are roughly equivalent to one avoid- 
ance trial. It should, of course, be understood 
that this and other calculations are made within 


A 


20;18.2 859.3 252.3 030.2 


Fic. 1. Branching diagram for the first few trials of 
Solomon-Wynne escape-avoidance experiment. The 
first number at each intersection is observed, the 
second is the corresponding computed number. The 
letter E stands for escape, A for avoidance. 
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the framework of this model with its special as- 
sumptions. The validity of the interpretation 
depends on how well the whole model describes 
the process. 

Figure 1 is a branching diagram showing the 
results for 30 dogs for the first few trials of the 
Solomon-Wynne experiment. The number be- 
fore the semicolon at each point of the branching 
diagram gives the number of dogs that have ar- 
rived at that position, the number after the semi- 
colon is computed on the basis of the values of 
the parameters already given. Thus 30 dogs 
started the experiment and all escaped (£) on 
the first trial. Assuming that all dogs had the 
same a; = 0.92, approximately, their new prob- 
ability of E is 0.92. (The experimenters ad- 
justed the shock and the height of the barrier for 
each dog separately in an effort to equate the 
situation from dog to dog.) The mathematical 
expectation of the number of dogs escaping on 
the next trial is (0.92)(30) = 27.6, and 27 dogs 
actually escaped, the other 3 avoided. After the 
third trial there are three kinds of dogs—those 
that escaped thrice, twice, or once. The only 
new kind of calculation is that for those escaping 
twice. These 5 dogs are composed of the 3 who 
avoided for the first time on the third trial and 
the 2 who escaped after a previous avoidance. 
The theoretical calculation is (27.6)(1 — (0.92)*) 
+ 2.4(0.92)(0.80), or about 6.0. (Thus the 
theoretical calculation was done entirely on the 
basis of the original parameter values and does 
not use the actual outcomes for the dogs on inter- 
mediate trials.) 

It will readily be noted that the observed 
and computed frequencies in figure 1 are quite 
close—closer, if anything, than ordinary sampling 
variation would lead one to expect. 

Once the three numbers are given—the initial 
probability and the two learning parameters— 
we can compute statistics other than those given 
in figure 1 to see how well they fit the data. 
While some of these new statistics involve routine 
probability calculations, others are quite com- 
plicated, and it is convenient to run a number of 
stat-dogs using random number tables to evalu- 
ate them. 

Given the values of the parameters and the 
method of changing the probabilities, we can 
carry out a mock experiment with the aid of a 
random number table. Thus our first stat-dog 
has probability 1 of escaping on the first trial. 
This escape reduces his probability of escaping 
to 0.92. We draw a two-digit random number 
from a table in which the 100 numbers 00, 01, 
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, 99 are equally likely. If the number is 
less than 92 (i.e., 00, 01,... , 91), we say the 
stat-dog escaped on the second trial, otherwise 
(92, 93, . . . , 99) that he avoided. Now we 
adjust his probability, appropriately, and con- 
tinue the process. Thus the stat-dog is carried 
through the “experiment,’’ and he produces a 
succession of E’s and A’s just as the real dogs do. 
By carrying many such stat-dogs through the 
process, we can generate artificial data that indi- 
cate the properties of the mathematical model. 
These artificial data can be compared with the 
real data. In this manner questions that are 
too complicated for theoretical calculation can 
still be answered. The technique is an applica- 
tion of the Monte Carlo method which is widely 
used by physicists and statisticians. Many 
such statistics are compared in table 1. Not all 
of these measures are of psychological interest; 
rather the table illustrates the point that the 
three basic parameters supply satisfactory an- 
swers to a wealth of questions about the se- 
quences that occur in such an experiment. 

The standard deviations provided in table 1 
could be used to test the difference of the means 
obtained in the experiment and the pseudoexperi- 
ment, but they are given for a different reason. 
The mathematical model is supposed to predict 
not only the mean value of the statistics listed in 
table 1 but also the distribution of values for 
many dogs. Rather than provide the whole 
distribution, we supply the standard deviations 
so that the variability of the stat-dogs can be 
compared with that of the real dogs. This sup- 
plementary comparison shows that the stat-dogs 
are slightly less variable, generally, than the real 
dogs. 

Table 1 illustrates an important difference be- 
tween stochastic models and the earlier determi- 
nistic ones. After fitting the parameters, the 
deterministic models yield a “learning curve,” 
which in this experiment would estimate the frac- 
tion of escapes on each trial. The stochastic 
model can do the same. But the deterministic 
model had no answer to such questions as, what 
is the average length of the longest run of es- 
capes, or what fraction of those who have avoided 
once and escaped twice will avoid next time, 
whereas the stochastic model does. 

Most acquisition curves have much the same 
shape, and it is a shape that a good many mathe- 
matical curves in common use can fit quite well. 
Consequently, a good fit to the learning curve 
cannot give much support to the theory leading 
to it. If, however, one can use the fitted param- 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISONS OF THE STAT—pDOG “Data” AND THE 
SOLOMON-WyNNE Data For 30 Docs, Each RuN 
TuHrouGH 25 TRIALS 


Stat-dogs Real dogs 


Mean | S.D.*| Mean) S.D.* 


Trials before first avoidance 4.13 | 2.08| 4.50! 2.25 
Trials before second avoidance 6.20 | 2.06 | 6.47| 2.62 
Total shocks 7.60 | 2.27 7.80) 2.52 
Trial of last shock 12.53 | 4.78 | 11.33) 4.36 
Alternations 5.87 | 2.11} 5.47) 2.72 
Longest run of shocks 4.33 | 1.89) 4.73) 2.03 
Trials before first run of four 


avoidances 9.47 | 3.48) 9.70 4.14 


* To obtain standard deviation of the mean, divide by 
Vv 30. 


eters to forecast accurately a variety of other 
statistics which have not been fitted directly but 
are consequences of the mathematical process, 
the results are rather more satisfying and in- 
formative. The statistics given in table 1 are 
of this type. 

This example illustrates some of the kinds of 
calculations that are involved in_ stochastic 
models. It shows how a particular model fits in 
one experiment, and especially it displays the 
use of the model to describe the fine-grained 
structure of the data over and above the mean 
performance curves provided by earlier models. 
The close agreement between data and theory 
indicates that the model describes the data quite 
well. Thus, the model plus the parameter 
values summarizes the data rather completely. 
And, incidentally, the example illustrates the 
Monte Carlo method. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH PARADISE FISH 


In an experiment with paradise fish, by Bush 
and Wilson (10), the fish had two choices—to 
swim to the right-hand side or to the left-hand 
side of the far end of a tank after the starting 
gate was raised. One of these sides—the favor- 
able side—gave the fish a reward, caviar, 75 per 
cent of the times he chose it, the other side gave 
the reward only 25 per cent of the times he chose 
it. Thus, from the point of view of the model 
there are four possible events: right-reward, 
right-nonreward, left-reward, left-nonreward. 
It would be generally thought that being re- 
warded on a given side would improve the prob- 
ability that that side was chosen on the next trial. 
But about nonrewarded trials, the reasoning is 
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not so clear. An extinction or information 
theory would suggest a reduction in the prob- 
ability of going to an unrewarded side on the next 
trial, but a theory based on habit formation or 
secondary reinforcement would suggest that 
merely going to a side would make that side more 
likely to be chosen on the next trial. 

The mathematical operators for the four events 
in this experiment would differ according to 
which of these formulations one adopted.' Let 
us assume that the probability of choosing the 
right-hand side of the tank is p at some stage of 
the experiment. Then if the fish chooses the 
right-hand side and is rewarded, his probability 
of choosing the right-hand side on the following 
trial is increased. Bush and Mosteller assume 
that the new probability of choosing the right- 
hand side has the form ap+i1-—a:. (See 
table 2.) As before, a; is the learning parameter 
appropriate to this particular outcome, and a; 
is between Oand1. If p = 0.4and a; = 0.8, the 
new probability is (0.8)(0.4) + 1 — 0.8 = 0.52. 
It is assumed that if the left side is chosen and re- 
warded, the new probability of turning right is 
smaller. Furthermore, from the symmetry of 
the experiment it is assumed that the rate of 
learning on the left is the same as that on the 
right. It turns out that a,p makes the proper 
reduction in the probability of turning right. 
(The algebraic asymmetry between aip and 
aip + 1 — a, comes from the fact that we discuss 
the problem from the point of view of the prob- 
ability of turning right, rather than from the 
point of view of the effect on the probability of 
the side just chosen.) 

When we consider non-reinforcement on the 
right-hand side, the model for a theory of extinc- 
tion suggests a reduction in the probability of 
choosing the right-hand side on the next trial 
(a2p). A theory of habit formation or secondary 
reinforcement suggests that an increase, no 
doubt smaller than that for reward, in the prob- 
ability will occur (a2p + 1 — a2). These possi- 
bilities are listed in table 2. 

These two models make quite different fore- 
casts about the long-run behavior of the ani- 
mals. The reinforcement-extinction model im- 


! They would depend, too, on whose mathematical analy- 


sis one adopted. In this paper we present some of the 
spirit of the applications of probability theory to experi- 
ments in learning. A much more technical discussion 
would be required to compare different mathematical 
theories for the same experiment. Here we choose one 
form for the operators and use this same form to describe 
two different psychological positions. It is not implied 
that this is the only mathematical form that could be used. 
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TABLE 2 
OPERATORS FOR CHOICE EXPERIMENTS 


Operators for 


Prob (right)): 


reinforcement-extinction model 


(p = 


Left Right 


ap+i-a 
arp 


Reinforcement aip 
Non-reinforcement asp + 1 — az 


Operators for habit-formation model: 


Left Right 
Reinforcement ap ap+i-—a 
Non-reinforcement a2p ap +1 — a 


plies that the animals never stabilize on a side. 
The reason is that if a very high probability of 
choosing the right-hand side is achieved, non- 
rewards there will reduce the probability, and 
ultimately the animal will switch to the left. 
Nonrewards are sure to occur because the fish is 
rewarded on only 75 per cent of the choices of the 
favorable side. A similar argument shows that 
he cannot stabilize on the unfavorable side ac- 
cording to this model. 

On the other hand, the habit-formation model 
implies that the animal will stabilize on one side 
or the other, but, surprisingly enough, states that 
some animals will stabilize on the favorable side 
and some on the unfavorable side. Again the 
idea is simple. Whether rewarded or not, going 
to a side increases its probability. Once a high 
probability is achieved for a side, the animal is 
very likely to go there, and going there makes it 
the more probable that he will go there again. 
(A somewhat technical argument is required to 
prove that all organisms are ultimately absorbed 
by one side or the other.) 

In the paradise fish experiment, there were two 
conditions: (1) with opaque divider between the 
two goal boxes, (2) with transparent divider. 
The opaque divider prevented the fish from seeing 
the goal box he did not choose, but the transpar- 
ent one permitted the fish to see the food placed 
in the other goal box if that one was to be re- 
warded in the given trial. There was behavioral 
evidence that the fish was usually aware of the 
food in the other goal box when he could see but 
not obtain it. 

A tabulation was made of the number of trials 
on which each fish turned to the favorable side 
in the last 49 of its total of 140 trials. This 
tabulation is shown in table 3. Clearly, most of 
the fish go nearly all the time to one side. Ten 
have almost all their late trials on the favorable 
side, 4 have almost all on the unfavorable side. 
And generally, the clustering is at the extremes. 
This result is in better agreement with the habit- 
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TABLE 3 
PARADISE FisH EXPERIMENT 


Cell entry is number of fish with trials to the favorable 
side indicated in first column (last 49 of 140 trials). 


Real fish: 
transparent 
divider 


Trials to 


Real fish : 
favorable side 


Stat-fish opaque divider 


0-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 

Total fish 


one | 
Ses WNONK OOF | 


wmNownorKr OS 


nN 
nue 


formation model than with the reinforcement- 
extinction model, because the latter predicts 
that the fish will cluster around the value of 37 
trials to the favorable side, contrary to the data 
which cluster at one end or the other of the dis- 
tribution. 

The stat-fish figures of table 3 are the results 
of Monte Carlo runs using the habit-formation 
model. The parameters (a1, a2) have been 
fitted to those of the fish run with transparent 
divider. No stat-fish were run to compare with 
the opaque divider group. 

The treatment of this experiment illustrates 
the use of stochastic models to describe different 
theoretical positions and to make qualitative 
distinctions between them. 


A COMPOUND STIMULUS EXPERIMENT 


In deriving a form for the mathematical opera- 
tors used to change the probabilities, Estes (11) 
assumes that the environment is composed of 


elementary elements. Each of these elements 
is assumed to be conditioned to or associated 
with one and only one of the responses. The sub- 
ject is assumed to take a sample of the elements. 
His probability of giving a particular response is 
assumed to be identical with the fraction of ele- 
ments in the sample that are conditioned to that 
response. Such a theory can be used to derive 
operators like those used by Bush and Mosteller 
(7). 

Among the experiments performed to provide 
a test of Estes’ theory of conditioned elements is 
that of Schoeffler (29). A group of 24 lights was 
randomly divided into three groups of 8 each. 
Subjects were taught to move a lever to the left 
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when one set of 8 lights was flashed, to move it to 
the right when another set of 8 flashed (hereafter 
we call these the left and right sets, respectively). 
The third set of 8 lights was used only for testing 
purposes (we call these the neutral set). After 
subjects learned to respond perfectly to these 
two sets of lights, a composite set was flashed 
composed of some lights from two or all three 
sets—the left, right, and neutral sets. 

After each test trial, the subject was re-trained 
to discriminate between the original left and 
right sets of lights. The theory would suggest 
that the fraction of times the subject would 
respond ‘“‘left’’ to the compound stimulus would 


be 


where / = number of lights in the test stimulus 
previously conditioned to left, r = number of 
lights in the test stimulus previously conditioned 
to right, » = number of lights in the test stimu- 
lus not previously presented in a training series. 
In constructing this formula, it is a convenience 
to suppose that a light in the compound stimulus 
is an elementary element. However, a light 
might correspond to many elements, so we sup- 
pose that the lights each correspond to the same 


number of elements—that is, each light has the 


same weight in the formula. There is a tacit 
assumption that, for lights not presented in the 
training trials, half the elements are conditioned 
to left, half to right. There is a further tacit 
assumption that the lights in the stimulus set 
contributed all the elements in the environment 
(in some later experiments, Estes and Burke 
(18) have questioned this assumption). 

The results are shown in table 4. The pre- 


TABLE 4 


SCHOEFFLER’s COMPOUND STIMULUS EXPERIMENT 


' 


Theoretical 
fraction 
“left” 
responses 


| =number 
of left 
lights 


y =number | » =number 
of right of neutral 
lights lights 


Test 
trial 


Fraction* 
“left” 
responses 


.50 
67 
.80 
67 
60 
.67 
a 
75 
50 


54 
79 
81 
63 
62 
67 
54 
73 
54 


Conaurwnrd 
0 00 = OO CO 00 OO OO 
CONN KF NN SO 
cCmoaomnmooo°o 


* Each based on 180 responses, one by each of 180 sub- 
jects. 
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dicted and observed fractions agree quite well 
except possibly for the pattern shown in the 
second line. 

It is not intended here to claim that other the- 
ories might not account for these same results, 
but rather to display an experiment suggested by 
the theory and to indicate the degree to which the 
results were in agreement with it. 


A MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM 


If the habit-formation model is appropriate 
for the paradise fish experiment, what fraction 
of the fish will stabilize on the favorable side? 
This question is typical of a number of mathe- 
matical problems that have arisen in the mathe- 
matical study of learning. 

For a mathematical description of this prob- 
lem we take a slightly simpler question. Sup- 
pose that there are two responses A, and A», and 
that the outcome of both is pleasant though not 
necessarily equally so. Suppose that the initial 
probabilities of the responses A; and A: are po 
and 1 — fo, respectively. If p is the probability 
of A; on some trial and A; is performed, the new 
probability of A: is ap + 1 — a, but if A? is 
performed, the new probability of A; is azp. 
It can be shown that an organism obeying this 
description will in the long run stop giving one of 
the responses and respond only with the other 
(with probability one). Now, given po, a1, ae, 
what is the probability that the organism stops 
giving A,’s—that is, is absorbed by Ai? Let 
us call this probability f(po, a1, a2). After one 
trial the organism has a new probability aif) + 1 
— a (if A; occurs) or aspo (if Az occurs) with 
probabilities pp and 1 — po, respectively. Thus, 
if his first trial is A, his new probability of ab- 
sorption by A\ is Flaipo + 1 — @1, @1, Qe), but if 
the first trial is A», the new probability of ab- 
sorption by A, is f(asPo, a1, a2). Weighting 
these by their respective probabilities, we find 
the functional equation 


Ff (Po, a1, a2) = pof(aripo + 1 — a1,a1,a2) 
+ (1 — po)f(a2Po, ai, a2). 


This functional equation and related ones have 
been studied by Bellman and Shapiro (22) and 
by Karlin (24). Bellman showed that a limiting 
continuous solution exists, that it is analytic 
and unique, and described other properties. 
Shapiro studied methods of solving the functional 
equation and gave the rate of convergence of 
iterative solutions. Karlin developed a different 
approach to the study of such random walk 
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problems, and studied the case of two reflecting 
barriers as well as the present one of two absorb- 
ing barriers, and other extensions of this prob- 
lem. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the erratic nature of the learning 
process suggests that a mathematical descrip- 
tion might better be probabilistic rather than 
deterministic. The manner in which stochastic 
models describe the fine-grained structure of the 
learning process has been illustrated by the data 
of the escape-avoidance experiment. The use 
of these models to describe alternative psycho- 
logical theories, and thus suggest tests of them, 
was illustrated by the paradise fish experiment. 
Similarly, the Schoeffler experiment was a test 
of Estes’ theory of conditioned stimuli. It was 
also noted that work in learning had created new 
mathematical problems of interest in their own 
right. 

In closing, I should mention that this is a 
quite young field and that we have a long way to 
go before we can explain even a good fraction of 
the many well-established principles already 
known to the psychologist. Progress can best 


be made if we are willing to consider and then 


destroy a great 
efforts. 


many of our mathematical 
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INTRODUCTION 
I 


Rogert C. JoHNsSON was born on May 1, 1766, 
in the town of Stratford, Connecticut. His fam- 
ily, one of the foremost and distinguished of 
Colonial America, descended from Robert John- 
son, Archdeacon of Leicester, who founded Up- 
pingham School in the days of Queen Elizabeth.’ 
The first of his ancestors to settle in the New 
World was one Robert Johnson, a merchant from 
Kingston-on-Hull, who migrated first to Boston 
and then helped found New Haven, Connecticut, 
where he established himself in commerce. From 
this small and inauspicious beginning the John- 
sons rapidly became one of the leading families 
of Connecticut, and their repute gradually ex- 
tended to other New England colonies, New York, 
and eventually back to Old England. The John- 
sons married well; by the time of the American 
Revolution they possessed invaluable ties with the 
Van Rensalaers and Lawrences of New York 
and helpful alliances with the Griswolds and 
Trumbulls of Connecticut. They invariably at- 


1 Thomas, Milton Halsey, The Bible record of Wil- 
liam Samuel Johnson and his descendants, New York 
Gen. and Biog. Record 69: 1-8, 1939. As there is no 
single biographical portrait of Robert C. Johnson, his life 
must be pieced together from short, isolated published ref- 
erences and unpublished manuscripts such as his travel 
diary. For a discussion of the Johnson family manuscripts 
consult Farrand, Max, The papers of the Johnson family 
of Connecticut, Amer. Antig. Soc. Proc. 23: 237-246, 
1913. Although most of the diarist’s papers are de- 
posited in the Connecticut State Library, a few are 
located in the Connecticut Historical Society and the 
Stratford Historical Society. Neither the diary nor the 
manuscript copy, however, was deposited with the rest 
of his papers. 

2 Cutter, William R., Genealogical and family history 


of the State of Connecticut 1: 209, New York, Lewis, 
1911. 


tended the best colonial colleges, preparing them- 
selves for the ministry or one of the professions, 
and made long lasting contributions to colonial 
culture in the fields of law, theology, philosophy, 
and education. Moreover, they accumulated 
wealth, acquired social prestige, and assumed 
leading roles in colonial and national politics. 

Reverend Samuel Johnson, grandfather of our 
Connecticut diarist, was the first of his family to 
settle in Stratford.* In that aristocratic com- 
munity, dominated by English planters, traders, 
and Anglican clergy, he distinguished himself as 
an educator, theologian, and philosopher. After 
graduating from Yale and being ordained a 
Congregational minister, the eminent scholar 
joined the Anglican Church in 1722 and remained 
an active communicant throughout the remainder 
of his life. In 1729, when Bishop George Berk- 
eley visited America, Johnson was converted to 
the British philosopher’s position and thereafter 
became the leading exponent of idealism in 
America. He wrote several philosophical works, 
and his chef d’auvre, Ethica Elementa, was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Franklin in 1752. His wide- 
spread reputation as a scholar bore fruit, for in 
1756 he became the first president of King’s Col- 
lege (now Columbia University), an Anglican 
institution located in New York City, where he 
remained until retiring to Stratford in 1763. He 
died nine years later when our diarist was but 
six years old. 

Johnson’s conversion to Anglicanism in 1722 
had important and enduring consequences, for 
he went to England where he was officially or- 
dained and royally entertained by several high- 
ranking divines. While there, he traveled widely, 
met some of the leading scholars and churchmen 
of his day, and received an honorary Master of 
Arts from both Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties in 1723. Twenty years later Oxford also 
honored him with a Doctorate of Divinity. Thus, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson established lasting family 
connections with Old England and acquired a 


3 Schneider, Herbert Wallace, and Carol Smith, Samuel 
Johnson, 4 v., New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1929. 
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deep love for its history, church, and culture, all 
of which he passed on to his children’s children. 

Of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s several children, none 
assumed a more prominent role in Colonial 
America than his eldest son and heir, William 
Samuel Johnson, whose forte was jurisprudence 
rather than philosophy.* After being tutored by 
his father and schooled at both Yale and Harvard, 
he immediately turned to law and politics. He 
sat in the Connecticut Legislature, represented his 
colony as a delegate to the Stamp Act Congress and 
as an agent in England, and served on the Gov- 
ernor’s Council and the Superior Court. Though 
a member of the Continental Congress, he re- 
mained a moderate Whig during the entire Revo- 
lutionary era, and in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion served on several important committees. 
After the Convention he championed ratification 
and represented Connecticut in the First Con- 
gress. In 1787 Johnson was appointed president 
of Columbia College, which he served as a teach- 
ing administrator, giving it prestige and effective 
leadership.’ Thirteen years later the successful 
and much-honored Connecticut statesman and 
educator retired to his birthplace, where he died 
in 1819. 

Like his father before him, William Samuel 
Johnson also returned to the land of his fore- 
bears for travel, study, and business. Through 
letters of introduction, he met several prominent 
men of law and letters, including Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the internationally famed critic and 
lexicographer. Oxford University awarded him 
an honorary doctorate (D.C.L.) in 1766 while he 
was in England as a colonial agent, and after 
his return he carried on a correspondence with 


his trans-Atlantic friends. Like his father and 
son 


and like many of his contemporaries, John- 
admired England and Old World culture. 
Although the second son among several chil- 
dren, Robert C. Johnson, our traveling diarist, 
enjoyed the advantages of a respected, well-to-do 


son 


Connecticut “first family.”” His father, as we have 
seen, was a man of prestige, influence, and con- 
siderable means, while his mother was the only 
daughter of a “wealthy gentleman of Stratford.” 
In the large, dignified Johnson homestead, which 
contained one of the best libraries in New Eng- 
land, Robert was reared by parents who fully 


*Groce, George C., William Samuel Johnson, a maker 
of the Constitution, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1937 and Greene, Evarts B., William Samuel Johnson, 
Dict. of Amer. Biog. 10: 133-134, 1933. 

5 Anonymous, A history of Columbia University, 69-81, 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1904. 
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appreciated learning and culture, and possessed 
the necessary means to give him formal education. 
Furthermore, his parents undoubtedly instilled in 
him a love for the Old World and provided him 
with the opportunity to take a Grand Tour.® 

Johnson possessed an excellent and, in fact, 
exceptional education. We are told that both 
Robert and his elder brother, Samuel William, 
were tutored at a very early age by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, their renowned grandfather, who pos- 
sessed one of the keenest minds in the colonies.’ 
No doubt the famed follower of Berkeley incul- 
cated in the two youths a love for learning and 
imparted to them some of his own wisdom before 
his death in 1772. 

At the age of fourteen Robert began his formal 
education at Yale College, a school the John- 
sons had patronized for several generations. 
Of his life at Yale little is known except what 
is recorded in President Ezra Stile’s literary 
diary. He appears to have entered the school 
as a “recente” in June, 1780, at a time when, 
owing to the Revolution, the over-all enrollment 
was exceptionally low.* Presumably, he enter- 
tained intentions of following an ecclesiastical 
career, for in 1781 he was listed as one of the 
“episcopal scholars” on the campus. No doubt 
his family’s reputation in education won him 
some attention and special consideration; in fact, 
his father personally knew and corresponded with 
President Stiles during this period. Johnson’s 
colleagues elected him to deliver the valedictory 
oration at the bachelor’s examination, and Presi- 
dent Stiles selected him to participate in a forensic 
exercise at commencement held in September, 
1783.2 We are told that he excelled in oratory, 
delivered h‘s valedictory in Latin, and debated 
the highly controversial subject, “Liberty of the 
Press.” 

After securing his bachelor’s degree from Yale 
in 1783, Johnson remained for further study and 
received his master of arts degree in 1786, thus 
completing his formal education. However, 
shortly after his father assumed the presidency 
of Columbia in 1787, the son received an honor- 
ary A.M. from that institution.*° Thus, by the 
age of twenty-two, Robert Johnson, a well-born 


6In several entries in his diary Johnson alludes to 
these parental influences. 

7 Groce, op. cit., 126, 169. 

8 Dexter, Franklin Bowditch, The literary diary of 
Esra Stiles 2: 429, New York, Scribners’ Sons, 1901. 

9 Ibid. 3: 79. 

10 Catalogue of offices and graduates of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 747, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1912. 
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American who possessed an excellent education, 
an interest in law, and all-important family con- 
nections in political circles, had the world before 
him. 

Once finished at Yale College in 1786, Johnson 
returned to Stratford, where he commenced to 
practice law. Most likely he took over his 
father’s law practice, and no doubt he enter- 
tained hopes of eventually securing a judicial or 
political post through his father’s widespread in- 
fluence. In any case, he gained admittance to the 
New York Bar through his father’s recommenda- 
tion." In his diary Johnson manifested his in- 
terest in jurisprudence and the legal profession 
in various ways: he frequented the law courts 
in London, compared notes with several English 
lawyers, studied law at the Royal Library in 
Paris, and bemoaned the decline of the French 
legal profession as a result of the Revolution. It 
is clear that diarist Johnson aspired to be a suc- 
cessful lawyer and eminent jurist like his father. 

The youthful Connecticut lawyer made his po- 
litical debut by championing the Federalist cause 
for a stronger and more centralized national gov- 
ernment. During the Constitutional Convention, 


the elder Johnson kept his son informed of the 
epoch-making events, telling him of the secret 
sessions, the eloquent speeches, the diverse opin- 


ions, and over-all consensus for a more efficient 
government.*? Evidently the father won a con- 
vert in his son, for Robert soon became a vigorous 
advocate of the Constitution..* In November 
(1787), when the citizens of Stratford were in 
the process of selecting representatives for the 
Connecticut ratification convention, the Yale-bred 
orator made his maiden political speech in the 
town meéting. Representing the interests of his 
father, who was in New York at the time, the 
twenty-one-year-old lawyer “chained down the at- 
tention of a numerous audience for upwards three- 
quarters of an hour.’** He was congratulated, 
praised, told that he was “an honor to Stratford,” 
and requested to distribute copies of his oration, 
which praised the Constitution and called for its 
ratification. 


A short time later, in a revealing letter to his 


11 Groce, op. cit., 40. 

12 Farrand, Max, Records of the Federal Constitution 
of 1787 3: 49, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1911. 

18 Dexter, Franklin Bowditch, Biographical sketches 
of the graduates of Yale College 4: 286, New York, H. 
Holt, 1885. 

14 Orcutt, Samuel, A history of the old town of Strat- 
ford of the City of Stratford 1: 423-25, Fairfield, Tuttle, 
Morehouse and Taylor, 1886. 
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brother, Samuel William, the ambitious young 
Federalist described the above events and pro- 
fessed his political sympathies : 


The new Constitution is almost the only subject 
of conversation. A town meeting was called 
at Stratford for the choice of delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention. All our Stratford orators 
spoke and were heard with impatience by a powerful 
opposition. Deacon Bennett was to be the man 
known to be the violent opposer of the Constitution. 
.. . After I sat down the temper of the house seemed 
to be changed, and they unanimously voted in my 
father and Esquire Mills. The Constitution, we 
flatter ourselves, will be adopted. The Pennsylvania 
convention is in favor of it. In Connecticut a de- 
cided superiority. General Parsons says he can 
engage to raise 15,000 volunteers who will stake their 
lives and fortunes on the event, Delaware, it is 
thought, will follow Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
doubtful, but expected in favor. Virginia and 
Georgia in all probability, will adopt. New York 
against. Rhode Island out of the question; as much 
the scorn and derision of America as America of 
the rest of the world. 

If not accepted, America will in all probability be 
a scene of anarchy and confusion. If adopted it will 
be some time before peace and serenity prevail. I 
will sacrifice my life in defence of it. I will wade 
up to my knees in blood that it may be established.*® 


There can be no doubt as to the political leanings 
of diarist Johnson: like many of his more re- 
nowned contemporaries, he believed that the states 
desperately needed a stronger national govern- 
ment to rescue the new republic from the evils 
of democracy. 

Internal evidence confirms the above observa- 
tions concerning Johnson’s political views. His 
belief in the “noble principles of the English 
Law,” his high regard for Edmund Burke, whom 
he called “the God of my idolatry,” his denuncia- 
tion of revolutionary changes, his conviction that 
society needed the cohesive force of religion, and 
his strong feeling about the sanctity of property: 
all these indicate the author’s conservatism. The 
public execution of Louis XVI which he wit- 
nessed, disturbed Johnson. He disliked the 
speedy trial, the utter humiliation of monarchy, 
the lack of humanity, and he somewhat lamen- 
tably compared Louis’s fate to that of Charles I 
of England. He lauded several “enlightened 
despots,” such as Holy Roman Emperor Joseph 
II, Gustavus of Sweden, and Catherine the Great, 
and could scarcely heap enough praise on the re- 
forms of Leopold II of Tuscany. Yet Johnson 


15 [bid., 424. 
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fully recognized the many failures of the “pale 
and trembling monarchs” and vainly prayed for 
the “voice of Bossuet” to prick their consciences. 
Disapproving of despotism and distrusting de- 
mocracy, Johnson placed his political faith in 
a constitutional republic. Our diarist was a pa- 
triotic American and a faithful Federalist. 

Robert Johnson’s economic activities grew out 
of his father’s politics, for as both Charles A. 
Beard and George C. Groce have indicated, the 
young lawyer served as his father’s financial 
agent.*® Although the elder Connecticut states- 
man possessed a few mining and manufacturing 
interests in his native state, he possessed “nation- 
wide” interests in land speculation. He sponsored 
the movement to surrender the State of Connecti- 
cut’s claim to a vast tract of land in the Old 
Northwest known as the Western Reserve, and 
he was closely associated with the transfer and 
sale of lands during the 1790's." In May, 1792, 
the Connecticut legislature allotted a large tract 
of the Connecticut claim to citizens who had suf- 
fered in the Revolutionary War, the remainder of 
which was sold to the Connecticut Land Company 
(also known as the “Reserve Company”) in Sep- 
tember, 1795. The Johnson family may have 
received some of the “sufferers land,” for the 
Stratford area sustained great property losses, 
but there is little material evidence to support this 
view. Nevertheless, William Samuel Johnson in- 
vested heavily in the “Reserve lands,” as they 
were termed, and used his two sons as financial 
fronts in the transactions. Robert served as one 
of the charter members of the Connecticut Land 
Company, along with other investors like Oliver 
Phelps and Pierpont Edwards. The young agent, 
a “considerable shareholder in the new land com- 
pany,” held shares amounting to sixty thousand 
dollars."* The bond, however, was co-signed by 
Robert’s father and his brother, who served as 
one of the seven directors. The speculators later 
re-sold the tract to the Ohio Land Company and 
no doubt realized a nice profit. 

In addition to land speculation, William Samuel 
Johnson had financial interests in government 


16 Beard, Charles A., An economic interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States, 117, New York, 
Macmillan, 1952, and Groce, op. cit., 169. 

17 Mills, William S., The story of the Western Re- 
serve of Connecticut, 88, New York, Brown and Wilson, 
1900 and Whittlesey, Charles, Early history of Cleveland, 
Ohio, 161-63, Cleveland, Fairbanks, Benedict, 1867. 

18 Shepard, C. L., The Connecticut Land Company, 
Western Reserve Historical Society Tracts 96: 11. 
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securities and carried on extensive operations 
through his son. Of these Beard wrote: 


The latter [Robert Charles Johnson] was specu- 
lating extensively in New York and Connecticut 
immediately after the establishment of the new 
government, and two entries show a credit to the 
father through the son. The loan office books under 
the date of December 13, 1791, credit Robert Charles 
Johnson, of Stratford, Gentleman, with nearly fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of sixes and threes. Con- 
necticut loan office receipts confirm this evidence of 
extensive holdings. The New York loan office also 
shows large transactions in the name of Robert 
Charles Johnson.'® 


It should also be pointed out that while in London 
in 1792 diarist Johnson spoke of a “speculating 
plan” designed to pay all of his European travel 
expenses.” Apparently this did not materialize 
as the young tourist intended, for he soon ran 
short of funds. But several years later, in 1798, 
he returned to England to sell 122,000 acres of 
land located in North Carolina to an English in- 
vestor.2*_ In these prospective plans and com- 
pleted transactions, as in others, Robert Johnson 
apparently represented the interests of his father. 
Thus it is evident that the young Johnson proved 
an invaluable asset and indispensable financial 
aide to this Federalist father. It is quite remark- 
able, moreover, that the elder Johnson relied upon 
his twenty-five-year-old son to carry out such 
weighty business transactions. 

Diarist Johnson’s economic views clearly re- 
flect his social standing, his occupation, his Yankee 
provincialism, and his political proclivities. Pos- 
sessing a Lockian respect for property and its 
preservation, he heartily disapproved of the 
Jacobin attacks on conveyances, rents, and con- 
tracts. As a gentleman he dreaded the conse- 
quences of leveling and agrarian laws; as a lawyer 
he rightly feared the decline of the legal profession 
on the Continent. Although conservative and aris- 
tocratic in his attitude toward property, change, 
and social status, Johnson indorsed the new eco- 
nomic philosophy of Adam Smith and his dis- 
ciples. In England and France the young traveler 
consorted with American merchants and publi- 
cists, many of whom shared Smith’s views on 
mercantilism. In Italy he witnessed first-hand 


19 Beard, op. cit., 118. 

20 See below p. 79. 

21From a legal document, dated February 11, 1798, 
on deposit in the Stratford Historical Society of Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, we learn that Johnson agreed to pay 
the expenses of one Matthias Nicoll, presumably an agent, 
whose services he procured on his second trip to Britain. 
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the commercial revival in the northern republics, 
and, in fact, attributed it completely to the liberal 
economic policy of Leopold II and his advisers. 
On the one hand, Johnson condemned the Medici 
for neglecting trade, blaming the decline of Flor- 
ence on their iron-hand economic practices; on 
the other, he praised the favorable effects of “free 
trade” in Leghorn, which witnessed a remarkable 
commercial revival in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury.** “With great freedom of commerce,” the 
young American wrote, “everything finds its 
level.” ** In true Jaissez-faire spirit, Johnson ac- 
cepted the “maxim that the interest of every in- 
dividual will dictate the true line of conduct for 
himself and his government.” ** Gentleman- 
lawyer by profession and Federalist in his political 
sympathies, Johnson possessed the economic spirit 
of a capable and enterprising Connecticut Yankee. 

Reared in a very church-minded home and 
schooled in the religious atmosphere of Yale, Rob- 
ert C. Johnson could not escape the impact of 
institutional Christianity. Although Anglican in 
persuasion, he possessed a sharp-edged “puritan” 
conscience in respect to pleasure, recreation, and 
education.*® Despite a noticeable anti-Catholic 
bias, he denounced revolutionary anti-clericalism 


and disapproved of secularized education. An ad- 


mirer of religious art, Johnson visited the sig- 


nificant chapels and cathedrals in the course of his 
European travels, jotting down his impressions 
in his diary. In France, the traveling diarist 
witnessed a Catholic mass, saw some of the 
shrines, and noted with regret the widespread 
indifference to religion; in Rome, he succumbed 
to the awe-inspiring sight of St. Peter’s Cathedral 
and climaxed his diary with thoughts of “Diety” 
and indescribable religious feeliigs. 

As one might expect, Johnson possessed con- 
siderable national pride and a great faith in the 
future of America.** Although the primary pur- 
pose of his European tour was self-improvement, 
he hoped to return “more in love with America” ; 
toward the end of his English travels he already 
held “a more exalted opinion of America.” With 
an eye for beauty, he found the English ladies 
“elegant in their behavior,” but few could boast 
of “that delicacy of features and form so common 
in America.” American beefsteaks tasted better 
than the English, while the Bath Company was 


2 See below p. 98. 

23 See below p. 101. 

24 See below p. 101. 

25 See below pp. 81, 83. 

26 For exact references 
“America.” 
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inferior to the New York players. American 
courts of law seemed more “dignified” than the 
English. In typical Yankee spirit he considered 
Americans “the best carriers in the world” and 
American-built ships the “best and cheapest.” 
And on one occasion the young Yankee con- 
demned the cowardice of an English packet cap- 
tain, claiming that he did not have “a single drop 
of New England Blood.” After traveling through 
rural areas of both England and France and tak- 
ing note of the soil, crops, and resources, Johnson 
expressed even greater faith in his homeland. 
“Every country,” he wrote, “cannot enjoy all the 
blessings of America!” Responding to Burke’s 
query concerning America’s reaction to “French 
ideas of liberty,” the young Federalist answered: 
“We have too much good sense in America for 
the admission of such destructive principles.” 
Such was the Americanism of young Johnson. 

Of Johnson’s later career and personal life 
little is known. In 1795, two years after return- 
ing from his European travels, the young gentle- 
man married Katherine Ann Bayard, the daughter 
of the well-known New York City merchant who 
had important political connections in both state 
and national circles.** Evidently the couple re- 
sided in the Metropolis, for a legal document 
dated 1798 spoke of “Robert Charles Johnson of 
the City of New York.” ** The marriage pro- 
duced four children: three daughters, who mar- 
ried well, and one son, who attended Yale and 
entered the ministry. On September 24, 1806, 
less than six months after the death of his wife, 
Johnson died in Stratford at the age of forty. 
According to one contemporary, he was “good- 
looking, of medium height, personally active; 
and very fond of horses, being a fine rider. He 
was high spirited, aristocratic, both in tempera- 
ment and bearing.” *° 

Our grand tourist, then, was a well-born-and- 
bred Connecticut lawyer who descended from a 
distinguished colonial family and married into a 
prominent New York family. It would be most 
misleading to regard him as a “typical’’ American 
of the late eighteenth century, for he possessed 
advantages and privileges that the ordinary man 
simply did not have. And yet he was typical of 
the New England oligarchy that emerged during 
the Revolutionary period. Aristocratic in bear- 
ing, conservative in outlook, Yankee in spirit, 
Johnson was characteristic of that generation born 


27 Dexter, Yale biographies 4: 286. 
28 See footnote 21. 
29 Dexter, Yale biographies 4: 287. 
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as George III’s loyal subjects and buried as full- 
fledged American citizens. Like other well- 
schooled colonials he deeply admired and _ thor- 
oughly appreciated the classical heritage and 
European culture. He likewise believed that 
European travel served the double purpose of 
providing constructive recreation and improving 
the mind and manners of the sincere tourist. 
Furthermore, Johnson thought that the well-dis- 
ciplined and good-intentioned traveler should keep 
a record of his experiences. This he faithfully 


did. 


I] 


In the fall of 1792, shortly after the creation 
of the First French Republic, this young Con- 
necticut lawyer set forth on his grand tour of 
Europe. After years of anticipation, Robert C. 
Johnson turned his back to the American shores 
and faced the Old World with its revolutionary 
present and rich, glorious past. He planned to 
visit England, the land of his ancestors, and 
Continental Europe, the heartland of western cul- 
ture. His principal object was “self-improve- 
ment,” while his secondary motives were recrea- 
tion and business. He hoped to gain much by 
his travel experiences in Europe and he looked 
forward to returning 
America.” 


“more in love’ with 
Lest he and posterity would forget 
his experiences, Johnson faithfully recorded his 
observations, impressions, anticipations, and dis- 
appointments in a diary. It is this record, 
hitherto unpublished, that the editor wishes to 
present the reader and preserve for future gen- 
erations. 

The Renaissance stimulated the development of 
introspective and self-centered literary forms such 
as the autobiography, the journal, and the diary.*° 
Of these, the last-mentioned form witnessed a 
widespread vogue in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries among people from all walks of 
life. Diary-writing did not require a mastery 
of Latin or the King’s English, nor did it necessi- 
tate an imaginative, creative, or logical mind. It 
simply demanded literacy, a few simple writing 
materials, a little time, a dash of discipline, and 
the inclination to record a portion of one’s per- 
sonal experiences and impressions. These and 
other closely related factors made the diary “a 
unique form of writing,” to borrow Ponsonby’s 
phrase.** But, because of their personal nature, 


80 Ponsonby, Arthur, English diaries, 1-43, London, 
Methuen, 1923. 
81 [bid., 3. 
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diaries have seldom been published in the author’s 
lifetime, and, in fact, many have never found 
their way into print. By nature informal and 
more or less spontaneous, they have generally 
contained much trivial, mood-of-the-moment, and 
irrelevant material. For these reasons relatively 
few have secured wide attention or attained great 
literary merit. Nevertheless, the diary, despite 
its informality of style and irregular quality, has 
stood the test of time and must be regarded as an 
important type of historical source. 

Although all diarists possess a similar motiva- 
tion—the “itch to record” or the desire for self- 
expression—each diary possesses its own literary 
framework and singular flavor. Each diary re- 
flects the prejudices, tastes, likes, dislikes, and 
idiosyncrasies of its author, and each entry re- 
veals something about his personality. There are 
gossipy court diarists like Pepys and Greville, 
diplomatic diarists like James Harris, religious 
diarists like Lady Hoby and John Wesley, literary 
diarists like Tolstoy and Ezra Stiles, and a host 
of others. Some lengthy and regular diaries por- 
tray a methodical, disciplined, or serious mind, 
while others, shorter and sporadic, betray a busy, 
negligent, or half-intentioned man. Some cover 
long periods of the writer’s life, others only a year 
or two. But regardless of diverse subjects and 
differently-motivated authors, each diary depicts 
a segment of the writer’s experience. 
lies its real value. 


Herein 


The travel diary, which as a distinct form 
grew out of man’s increased desire to travel and 
the urge to record his experiences, was com- 
mended and popularized by several literary figures 
of the sixteenth and _ seventeenth centuries. 
Montaigne, a well-traveled spokesman for the 
“new learning” in France, kept a diary of his 
grand tour through Italy, Germany, and Switzer- 
land in 1580, and several of his popular essays 
exemplified travel.** It was his English counter- 
part, however, Sir Francis Bacon, who realized 
the constructive value of diary-writing and recom- 
mended it to all sincere travelers. “Let diaries, 
therefore, be brought into use,” he suggested in 
his essay On Travel.** Bacon’s commendations 
were echoed by Dallington, who wrote Method 
for Travel (1598), and James Howell, who ex- 
emplified and lauded the virtues of travel and 


82 See Trechmann, E. J., The diary of Montaigne’s 
journey to Italy in 1580 and 1581, London, L. and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, 1929, for one of the first travel diaries of 
modern times. 

33 Many of Bacon’s letters written during his Con- 
tinental travels read like a diary. 
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writing. The seventeenth century produced nu- 
merous travel diaries, including Peter Heylin’s 
Full Relation of Two Journeys, John Ray’s Ob- 
servations (1673) and John Clenche’s Tour in 
France and Italy (1676), but few diaristic travel- 
ers were as influential as John Locke, who spent 
considerable time on the Continent and regularly 
recorded his experiences in a diary.** More im- 
portant, however, Locke heartily recommended 
his own methods and experiences to all readers 
of his writings on education, and his own travels 
(which were subsequently published) and_ his 
well-accepted recommendations served to popular- 
ize the travel diary. 

Eighteenth-century American colonists adopted 
the new literary forms, including the diary, as 
part of their cultural heritage, although they wrote 
more about religion, commerce, and military suc- 
cesses and less about love, court life, and travel 
experiences.*® But during and after the Confed- 
eration period, when more Americans traveled 
abroad, the travel diary came into its own as 
Abigail Adams, Love Lawrence, John Trumbull, 
Thomas Parkins, and Gouverneur Morris re- 
corded their foreign experiences for posterity. 
Few of these American travelers, however, ven- 
tured into the classical or Catholic parts of 
Europe, and fewer still were motivated by the 
same ideals as Robert C. Johnson. After the 
storming of the Bastille, few American tourists 
ventured in continental Europe, and traveling 
diarists were even less common. In fact, William 
Matthews, the outstanding authority on Ameri- 
can diaries, listed only one diary like Johnson’s 
in the Revolutionary Era—that of Thomas Park- 
ins—and it leaves much to be desired.** Thus, 
the following personal account of Johnson’s trav- 
els in revolutionary Europe is in a sense unique. 

Why did Johnson turn diarist in 1792? No- 
where in his writings did the young lawyer ex- 
plicitly state his purpose or intentions, yet certain 
internal and external evidences shed some light 
on this question. As part of his formal education 
he undoubtedly read Bacon, Montaigne, Locke, 
and others who emulated or exemplified diary 
writing, and no doubt President Ezra Stiles of 
Yale, a devoted diarist himself, impressed on the 
minds of his students the value of diary-writing 


34 Lough, John, Locke’s travels in France, 1675-1679, 
xviii, Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1951. 

35 Matthews, William, American diaries, vii-xi, Berke- 
ley, Univ. of California Press, 1945. 

36 Chew, Samuel C., Diary of a Baltimorean of the 


eighteenth century, Maryland Hist. Mag. 7: 356-374, 
1912. 
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for improvement and discipline. Furthermore, 
his father, William Samuel Johnson, kept a diary 
which, along with James Madison’s, forms one 
of the few historical sources for the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. Thus, Robert C. Johnson 
lived in a self-expressive age and had personal 
contact with several prominent diarists. Yet he 
did not record his normal, everyday experiences 
over a long period of years like a Greville or 
Evelyn; rather, he recorded the uncommon and 
extraordinary periods of his life. A tour of 
Europe, especially in revolutionary times, formed 
an exceptional part of his experience. Influenced, 
then, by the examples of other diarists and in- 
spired by -great .anticipations, unusual circum- 
stances, and many hopes, Johnson decided to re- 
cord his travel observations and impressions. 

What kind of a diarist was our young Con- 
necticut gentleman? Within his self-imposed lim- 
its of time and purpose, Johnson must be re- 
garded as moderately successful. He certainly 
possessed the inclination to record, although one 
must admit that he lacked certain literary graces 
and that he could have penned more detailed ob- 
servations and complete comments. His record- 
ing habits, moreover, were somewhat irregular. 
In the first stage of his journey, he faithfully 
reported his impressions in a more or less sys- 
tematic fashion, but as time wore on he grew 
increasingly negligent, forgetting dates and tele- 
scoping events. The attractions and fast pace of 
London, for example, kept him away from his 
diary “for ten days,” while the dullness of the 
French countryside had an adverse effect on his 
writing. In the first part of the manuscript 
Johnson wrote short entries close to the events, 
whereas toward the end the exact opposite proved 
true. As his trip progressed he became less im- 
pressionistic and more reflective in his expression, 
but he was forever conscious of his contact with 
greatness whether in the form of events, celeb- 
rities, or human achievements. Like most diarists, 
he betrayed his prejudices in numerous ways and 
often declared his personal feelings; like most 
humans, he recorded the weaknesses rather than 
the strength of men and institutions. He also 
demonstrated his fair share of egotism and na- 
tional pride. All in all, Johnson must be re- 
garded as a sincere, well-intentioned but some- 
what negligent recorder of his personal experi- 
ences in Europe. 


One unsolved problem should be discussed at 
this point—Johnson’s use of pronouns. When 
speaking of himself and his experiences, the 
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diarist employed the first person singular most 
of the time, but he periodically referred to his 
party as “we” or “us.” Since he nowhere ex- 
plicitly listed his traveling companions, one must 
conjecture on the basis of the internal evidence 
(as has been done below). More perplexing, 
however, is his intermittent use of “you” in the 
last half of the diary. It is entirely possible that 
he personalized his diary, calling it “you,” but 
this leaves some other unanswered problems. 
There is a remote possibility that his father “re- 
quired” him to keep an account of his travel 
experiences and that Johnson, with this in the 
back of his mind, periodically wrote for his 
father’s benefit. Possibly Johnson himself en- 
visioned a specific reader, such as one of his 
relatives or friends, or even posterity, but this 
view also raises several unanswerable questions. 
In any case, Johnson injects a knotty problem 
which the editor has not completely solved. 
Why has Johnson’s diary remained unpub- 
lished? In the first place, it was not intended 
for publication.** Secondly, the original manu- 
script was destroyed or lost. Fortunately, in 


1818 the author’s daughter, Mary Ann (Bayard) 
Johnson, made a copy of the original diary, which 
she took to Raleigh, North Carolina, following 
her marriage to Gavin Hogg, a noted lawyer. 


Later in the nineteenth century, it was trans- 
mitted, through intermarriage, to Isaac F. Dortch 
(1824-1889), an eminent lawyer, who passed 
it on to his descendants. At present, Mr. George 
E. Dix of New York City owns the manuscript 
copy, but another copy, made in 1925, is located 
in the manuscript collections of the University 
of Oregon Library. Since the manuscript copy 
was separated from the Johnson family papers 
and since it remained in private hands, its ex- 
istence has remained unknown for all practical 
purposes. Thus, chance has accounted for its 
existence, while circumstance has prohibited its 
publication. 


Ill 


Johnson’s views on the purpose and function 
of travel reflect the lingering spirit of the Renais- 
sance and the educational ideals of the eighteenth 
century both of which glorified man, his works, 


37 Miss Elizabeth Dortch of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
descendant of the diarist, has confirmed these facts and 
graciously supplied me with genealogical information 
pertaining to Johnson and his heirs. 
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and his potentialities.** During the Northern 
Renaissance, foreign travel, especially to Italy, 
was common among European scholars, mer- 
chants, statesmen, nobility, and gentry. Petrarch, 
Erasmus, Colet, Montaigne, and other humanists 
extolled the virtues of peregrination, but Bacon, 
more than any other man, popularized the 
didactic values of a formal tour. “Travel in the 
younger sort is a part of education,” he wrote in 
his Essays, “in the elder, a part of experience.” ** 
But foreign trips must be purposeful and well 
planned: the traveler should study people, their 
life and literature, observe the works of men, 
including churches, libraries, colleges, fortifica- 
tions, harbors, ruins, and “visit eminent persons 
in all kinds, which are of great name abroad.” 

By the time John Locke wrote Some Thoughts 
on Education in 1693, the continental tour played 
an important role in the education of the English 
nobility and gentry. Its purpose, according to the 
Whig philosopher, was “to finish the work and 
complete the Gentleman.” *° “Travel into foreign 
countries,” he continued, “has great advantage,” 
especially for “Improvement in Wisdom and 
Prudence, by seeing men, and conversing with 
People of tempers.” Consequently the best age 
for the continental tour was not around eighteen 
(when most Englishmen sent their sons), but 
either a few years earlier or several years later, 
when the traveler was more mature and better 
able to “govern himself.” But regardless of age, 
social status, or destination, the primary purpose 
of the traveler was “to improve himself,” his 
body, mind, manners, breeding, conversation, and 
self-mastery.** Fifty years later Thomas Nugent, 
author of The Grand Tour, also commended 
travel as “a custom so visibly tending to enrich 
the mind with knowledge, to rectify the judg- 
ment, to remove the prejudices of education, to 
compose the outward manners and in a word to 
form the complete gentleman.” 4? Most of these 

88 For discussions on the grand tour see Mead, Wil- 
liam E., The gxand tour in the eighteenth century, Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin, 1914; Maxwell, Constantia, The 
English traveller in France, 1685-1815, London, G. Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 1932; Nugent, Thomas, The grand tour, 
4 v., London, D. Browne, 1756; Bates, E. S., Touring in 
1600: a study in the development of travel as a means of 
education, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1911; Lambert, 
Richard S., Grand tour: a journey in the times of the 
aristocracy, New York, E. P. Dutton, 1937. 

89 See his essay on travel. 
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ideals motivated the serious traveler of the eight- 
eenth century, including our diarist. 

Robert C. Johnson fully understood and ap- 
preciated the educative and experiential values 
derived from travel. The principal purpose of 
his European tour was not business, aimless 
recreation, or amusement but “improvement,” as 
he reminded himself several times in his diary. 
Whether in London, Paris, Bordeaux, or Rome, 
Johnson never forgot his primary object—self- 
improvement—though he periodically confessed 
a certain degree of negligence. The only legiti- 
mate recreation he allowed himself was “rational, 
regular and corrected pleasure,” as he termed it. 
Following the dictates of his puritan conscience 
and the warnings of John Locke regarding idle- 
ness, he refused to play cards with the “murderers 
of time.” From the wharves of New York to 
the nave of St. Peter’s in Rome, diarist Johnson 
sought to master himself, increase his wisdom, 
better his manners, and improve his understand- 
ing so as to return “with a new mind, new senti- 
ments, and a cultivated understanding.” * 

To fulfill these ideals, the young Connecticut 
lawyer disciplined himself in a rigorous fashion. 
At each new stage of his tour he turned to his 
diary, outlined his hopes, plans, and anticipations, 
and periodically registered his disapproval or dis- 
appointments. Though without a tutor or guide, 
he apparently traveled with a small party of 
Americans, several of whom held shares in the 
popular Tontine Coffee House of New York 
City.** There is no indication that he intended 
to adopt a formal course of study in any of the 
universities, as many travelers did, but one notes 
that he read literature, studied French from a 
“master,” and intended to learn Italian. He also 
spent several days studying law and government 
in the French Royal Library, where one of the 
“best read lawyers in Europe” assisted him in 
his studies.** In Pisa he toured the University, 
visited the observatory and library, and appears 
to have attended a lecture or two. His ultimate 
goal, like that of most European travelers in that 
age, was to visit Rome; throughout his tour he 
anticipated the glory and grandeur of the Mediter- 
ranean world, which, he confessed, had deeply 
interested him from infancy. Versed in Latin, 
classical literature, and ancient history, Johnson 
possessed the “enthusiasm of the antiquarian” 
"43 See below p. 72. 
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when treading classical soil. But, whether in 
Bristol or Florence he conscientiously disciplined 
himself and carefully planned his itinerary in the 
true spirit of a well-intentioned grand tourist. 

Although diarist Johnson frowned upon aimless 
recreation, he did not believe that the sincere 
traveler should be constantly “encircled by dusty 
folios.” Rather, his aim should be “that of study- 
ing man and the variety of his character.” ** At 
one point in his journey, Johnson grew tired of 
“public buildings, noble paintings, or ornamental 
statues” and vowed thereafter to observe “living 
man and the variety of his character, varied by 
habits of life, his situation, and the government 
under which he lives.” Man, especially living 
man, not the beauties of the natural world or the 
spirit of adventure, motivated traveler Johnson. 

To meet these self-imposed standards Johnson 
planned in advance to interview certain celebrities 
on his trip, for he armed himself with letters of 
introduction to Edmund Burke, Gouveneur 
Morris, and others.** In addition, he met several 
prominent figures in London and Paris, such as 
Tom Paine, songwriter Thomas Dibdin, and au- 
thor Robert Merry, and he hobnobbed with 
Americans whom he found in both England and 
France. He went to Parliament where he ob- 
served some of the greatest orators of his day; 
he attended the theater where he saw Mrs. Sid- 
dons perform several times; and he witnessed the 
execution of Louis XVI at which time he “mixed 
with the citizens.” Truly, Johnson remained 
faithful to the humanistic ideals of the post- 
Renaissance tourist and to the standards of an 
educated gentleman-lawyer. 

This ideal traveler's study of man did not 
neglect his noteworthy achievements, works of 
art, monuments of fame, and memories and 
antiquities. The typical itinerary of the eight- 
eenth-century continental traveler was neatly and 
completely spelled out in the numerous guide- 
books, maps, and personal memoirs. Foreign 
capitals and commercial entrepots as well as im- 
portant country towns, spas, historic cities, domi- 
nated the travel diet of the grand tourist. The 
particular works of man, according to Nugent, 
included “public edifices, the seats and palaces 
of the princes and nobility, their libraries, cabi- 
nets, paintings, and statues.”** Johnson’s pre- 
occupation with art, whether architecture, 
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painting, oratory, or drama, was the true mark 
of a sincere traveler. He religiously visited these 
places he had read about or heard about from 
his grandfather, parents, and tutors such as Mary 
Radcliffe Church in Bristol, the waters at Bath, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, the White Cliffs 
of Dover, Notre Dame in Paris, and St. Peter’s 
Cathedral in Rome. He frequented the popular 
coffee houses, attended the important playhouses, 
and visited the most significant palaces, estates, 
museums, gardens, and art galleries of western 
Europe. Rarely did he stray from the normal 
route; rarely did he omit a recommended 
“sight.” Johnson must be regarded as a faithful 
grand tourist who took his travel experiences 
seriously and considered them as the finishing 
touches to his education. 

Though Johnson never explicitly termed his 
excursion a “grand tour,” internal evidence over- 
whelmingly establishes the facts of the case. As 
continental travel increased in the seventeenth 
century, a standard route emerged for the young 
traveler. For most tourists this usually involved 
a slow journey through France, with a prolonged 
stay at Paris, a tour through Italy (via either 
one of the Swiss mountain passes or Provence), 
with stops at Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Rome, and a 
return trip by land through Germany and the 
Low Countries. Most eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish travelers followed this pattern.*® 

American travelers of the eighteenth century 
accepted both the educative ideals and the stand- 
ardized continental tour as part of their English 
heritage. Much been written of their ex- 
cursions to Europe, and numerous travel jour- 
nals, diaries, and memoirs have found their way 
into print.°° For a great variety of reasons— 
including business, diplomacy, recreation, and 
education—American colonists returned to the 
land of their ancestors during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Downing, Vane, Franklin, 
Wolman, and, of course, the Johnsons, to men- 
tion but a few, all visited the Old World. Many 
a southern gentleman’s son ventured forth to 
England in search of an education at Eton or 
Cambridge, a legal training at one of the inns of 
court, or a medical education at Edinburgh. In 
addition, commerce and finance attracted many 
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Mowat, R. B., Americans in England, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1935. 
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merchants to Westminster and London. By the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
“American colony” in England had its favorite 
inns and salons, its own coffee houses and po- 
litical clubs, and, of course, the sympathetic ears 
of Whigs, like Burke, Fox, Pitt, and ex-colonist 
John B. Church. Though some of the cultural 
and economic ties were severed as a consequence 
of the American Revolution and though some 
individuals proved hostile to the new republic, 
most level-headed Englishmen welcomed the reb- 
els, especially moderates like Gouverneur Morris. 
Johnson, too, was warmly received with normal 
cordialities and befriended by several pro-Ameri- 
cans in both England and France. 

Normally, the well-intentioned tourist planned 
his itinerary long in advance, by reading guide- 
books and plotting out his route even to the 
smallest details. Apparently Johnson prepared 
for his trip long before embarking, as he men- 
tioned several postponements and copied a mileage 
chart into the front pages of his diary.°* How- 
ever, we do not know how long he actually 
traveled in Europe or how long he intended to 
remain there, since neither his diary nor his sur- 
viving letters speak of his return or intentions. 
Since his “speculating plan” failed and gave him 
some financial worries and since he was troubled 
with a lingering sickness, it is doubtful whether 
he remained in Europe much longer than a year, 
although one cannot be sure. Would that he 
had continued and completed the diaristic ac- 
count of his travels! 

Johnson’s itinerary was typical of most Ameri- 
can travelers abroad. It included a long, dreaded 
Atlantic passage with winter storms, squalls, con- 
tinuous rain, ennui, impatience, and boredom, all 
of which led him to write in his diary: “Poets 
are liars, and every Idea that I had formed of 
the Ocean proves erroneous.” *? Yet he was 
able to appreciate “a bright moonlight evening,” 
which inspired him to pen a short poem, and he 
eagerly anticipated his safe arrival in Bristol. 

“Tis with great pleasure that I tread the ground 
of Old England so long the great object of my 
wishes”; thus Johnson told his diary upon his 
arrival. Of the eight weeks Johnson remained 
in England, more than half of the time was spent 
in London and Westminster.** This ¢ d not 
prevent him, however, from sightseeing in ;ristol, 


51 See below p. 72. 
52 See below p. 73. 


53 Consult the index for specific references to the places 
and persons he visited. 
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Bath, Marlborough, Newbury, Rochester, Canter- 
bury, and Dover while en route to and from the 
metropolis. At first Johnson considered London 
as “the seat of noise, smoke, and confusion,” 
but he soon realized that it possesses inex- 
haustible “sources of improvement and pleasure.” 
He frequented the theaters, the salons, the inns, 
coffee houses; he wandered through Westminster 
Hall, “the sacred temple of justice,” but left the 
courts “in disgust”; he attended the debates in 
Parliament; he saw the Tower, Guild Hall, West- 
minster Abbey, the British Museum, and, of 
course, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Most of the “living men’ he encountered and 
described in his diary had American connections 
in one way or another. He dined with several 
New York City merchants and conversed with 
ex-Americans, Mr. and Mrs. Church. He hob- 
nobbed with the New England coffee house set, 
and unsuccessfully tried to sell his “speculating 
plan.” He listened to Erskine, Fox, Sheridan, 
and other pro-American Whigs, and found them 
extremely interesting, but none of his reactions 
was more pointed than those relating to his con- 
versations with Edmund Burke, the Irish-born 
Whig. 

Few Englishmen were as widely known and 
highly regarded by colonials as Burke.** As a 


spokesman for Whiggism and an advocate of 
colonial reform, the controversial statesman made 


many friends in America. His early literary and 
philosophical writings filtered into the colonies; 
his Whig views on taxation and economic reform 
struck a common note with disgruntled mer- 
chants; and his eloquent and disgruntled speeches 
in Parliament were known to all. Most likely 
Johnson heard about Burke at a very early age 
through his father, who knew and corresponded 
with several Whigs of Burke’s stripe. At Yale, 
where he demonstrated an interest in oratory, 
he undoubtedly heard of Burke’s eloquence and 
style.*° While reading the Annual Register, as 
most colonists did, Johnson no doubt encountered 
the Irish statesman’s writings and views. As one 
of Burke’s hero-worshippers the young grand 


54 For this discussion of Burke I have used Murray, 
Robert H., Edmund Burke, Oxford, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1931; Magnus, Sir Philip, Edmund Burke, London, J. 
Murray, 1939; and Copeland, Thomas W., Our eminent 
friend, Edmund Burke, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 
1949. 

55 The diarist, who excelled in oratory and debate 
while a student at Yale, held high aspirations in the 
fields of law and politics, hence his lively interest in 
Burke’s oratory. 
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tourist looked forward to meeting the elder states- 
man with eager anticipation. 

Diarist Johnson’s first reaction to Burke was 
what one might expect from a young, conserva- 
tive Connecticut lawyer who appreciated the 
English constitution and admired eloquence and 
statesmanship.** In short, he lauded and heaped 
indiscriminating praise on his Whig hero. In 
subsequent reactions, following additional inter- 
views, one can detect a certain disillusionment 
and even disgust. It is surprising, even amazing, 
that Burke devoted as much time to traveler 
Johnson as he did, and that he invited the young 
lawyer to his country home. It is most unfortu- 
nate that Johnson did not record more of his 
impressions of the Whig statesman. 

Leaving Burke and Britain behind him, John- 
son crossed the Channel to Revolutionary France, 
where he followed the usual tourist paths to Paris, 
visited the important “sights” in the City of Light, 
and took the standard side trips to Versailles, St. 
Cloud, and Vincennes. When it came time to 
leave Paris for Italy, however, Johnson and his 
friends decided to follow an uncommon route 
through Tours, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpel- 
lier, Marseilles, and Toulon. Throughout his 
French tour the young American commented on 
the relatively good roads and the magnificent 
bridges, complained about the numerous fees 
and taxes, and commended the French for their 
excellent wines. 

Except for a carriage breakdown and a flood, 
Johnson encountered no delays or mishaps and 
suffered no ill effects from the Revolution.” 
Anticipating chaos and civil anarchy, he found 
“tranquility” and relative stability. He encoun- 
tered some depopulated towns, a few destroyed 
castles, and a general indifference toward re- 
ligion, but otherwise the provinces appeared nor- 
mal and complacent. In fact, he seemed slightly 
disappointed at finding France as undisturbed as 
it was in the winter of 1793. Paris, of course, 
was a different story. But even the capital city 
was not as convulsive as he expected after view- 
ing England and interviewing Burke. 

The internal conditions of French society did 
not prevent Johnson from visiting the standard 
grand tourist attractions. He beheld the beauty 
of several Gothic cathedrals and tramped through 
the hollow halls of Versailles, Chantilly, Vin- 
cennes, and the Louvre. In southern France he 


56 For 
“Burke.” 
57 See below p. 77. 


these interviews consult the index under 
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eulogized the grandeur of Rome at the ruins of 
Nismes, paid his respects to Petrarch at the 
grave of Laura in Montpellier, and voiced his 
disappointment over the Royal Canal in Langue- 
doc, Johnson was amazed at the port of Bor- 
deaux, its commerce, its buildings, and especially 
its theater, which he attended, and at Frejus he 
was inspired by memories of the Romans and 
human greatness. 

In Paris, Johnson met several men with Ameri- 
can connections, including Gouverneur Morris, 
Rochambeau, Paine, and several other lesser 
known figures. He made a firm acquaintance 
with a great European lawyer who aided him in 
his researches, and he enjoyed the conversation 
of Robert Merry, the controversial journalist and 
poet. All in all, Johnson’s contacts in France 
were few and somewhat disappointing, doubtless 
owing to his youth and his inability to speak 
French with facility. 

If Johnson was somewhat disillusioned by the 
emotional resistance to change and the deep- 
rooted devotion to tradition that he discovered 
in England, he was appalled by the zeal and 
fanatical desire for change which he encountered 
in Revolutionary France.** He could not con- 
done the methods of the Jacobins, although he 
was sympathetic with their efforts to establish 
a republic. Although protesting against the 
despotism ‘of the Old Regime, he viewed with 
skepticism the new democratic dogma devoted to 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. Johnson viewed 
the Revolution with mixed feelings and enter- 
tained serious doubts concerning the final out- 
come, and yet he was not prepared to denounce 
it completely like his hero, Edmund Burke. 
Like many Americans, he shared the hopes of 
the moderate revolutionists and cautioned against 
extremes and excesses. 

In Italy, Johnson revealed his consciousness of 
history and his love of classical civilization.** 
En route from Frejus to Rome he stopped at the 
important cities and took in their sights in a 
rather systematic fashion. He saw the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, the Medici Palace at Florence, 
and the sculptures and paintings of the great 
Renaissance masters. The constitution of Genoa 
impressed him considerably, and he praised the 


58 See below p. 95. 

59 Johnson does not appear to have met any celebrities 
or traveled with any friends in Italy, hence this portion 
of the diary suffers from the lack of human interest. 
For specific references to the places he visited consult 
the index. 
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“enlightened mind and pervading genius” of 
Leopold II of Tuscany. Nor did the depopula- 
tion of certain cities, the recent revival of others, 
and the over-all poverty of the Italians escape 
his notice. Finally, after years of waiting and 
months of traveling, Johnson entered the gates 
of the “venerable city of Rome,” whereupon he 
appropriately terminated his diary with an in- 
spiring account of St. Peter’s Cathedral, claiming 
“To be known it must be seen.” 

It is impossible to ascertain whither the Con- 
necticut lawyer journeyed after visiting Rome.” 
He originally intended to return to England via 
Bavaria and the Low Countries, which he may 
have done, but one cannot be sure that he did. 
At one point in his travels he temporarily ran 
short of funds and toyed with the idea of re- 
turning to London, but he abandoned this plan 
and pressed on toward Rome. On another oc- 
casion he became ill and almost gave up his 
goal of seeing Italy, but again he pressed ahead. 
Perhaps he continued his tour through central 
Europe. Perhaps he returned directly to America 
or indirectly via England as he originally con- 
templated. Unfortunately, his diary does not tell 
us. 

On his grand tour, Johnson lived and traveled 
as a gentleman. He appears to have stopped at 
some of the best eating places and hotels, and, 
except for a temporary shortage of funds in south- 
ern France, suffered no serious financial difficul- 
ties. Although he did not have a tutor to aid 
him, as many tourists did, Johnson had a personal 
servant. Aside from the usual traveler’s com- 
plaints regarding muddy roads, broken carriage 
wheels, and frequent post fees, he suffered no 
abnormal travel discomfitures, in spite of the un- 
settled political conditions on the Continent; in 
fact, he journeyed for hundreds of miles without 
a mishap. To be sure, while in Marseilles he con- 
tracted a case of rheumatics and a touch of the 
gout, which forced him to bed for six days, but 
these illnesses did not dampen his spirits or stifle 
his yearning to travel on. In spite of periodic 
disappointments and disillusionments, Johnson 
remained faithful to his overriding purpose. He 
probably returned to his homeland with a greatly 
improved mind and better manners, and no doubt 
his travels made him a “complete gentleman.” 


6° The mileage chart which Johnson placed in his 
diary listed cities in Northern Italy, Western Germany 
and the Low Countries, indicating his original intention 
of returning to England by that route. 
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IV 


A few remarks concerning the editorial policies 
and methods are in order. The overriding pur- 
pose has been to present to the reader a meaning- 
ful, accurate, and readable text and still retain 
the flavor of an eighteenth-century diary. To 
this end, certain changes were made in the script. 
The spelling, for example, has been modernized. 
Johnson’s punctuation has been left intact in most 
cases, but where the meaning appeared obscure 
because of faulty punctuation, a few minor addi- 
tions and changes have been made. In one or 
two instances word order has been reversed to 
clarify the meaning, but these changes have been 
annotated. In cases where Johnson inadvertently 
omitted a word or phrase, the editor has added 
his own, employing the traditional bracket method. 
Johnson frequently set off digressive and ex- 
traneous material by using parentheses; the editor 
has utilized the same device for other parentheti- 
cal remarks which the diarist neglected. Foreign 
words and phrases, all names and places, and 
personal references have been annotated, but in 
order to retain the flavor and provide an at- 
tractive page the notes have been appended to the 
text. All changes, whether additions or deletions, 
and notes have been made in the interest of clarity 
and readability. 

I should like to express grateful thanks to 
many individuals who have ungrudgingly given 
me assistance and advice. I am indebted to Miss 
Elizabeth Dortch of Raleigh, North Carolina, for 
material on Robert C. Johnson’s descendants; to 
Mr. George E. Dix of New York City for in- 
formation concerning the manuscript copy of the 
diary ; to Dr. Milton Halsey Thomas for informa- 
tion relative to the Johnson family papers at 
Columbia University Library; to Mrs. J. W. 
Hutchens of the Stratford Historical Society for 
information and photostats relating to the diarist ; 
to Miss Marjorie E. Case of the Connecticut 
State Library for helpful assistance with the 
diarist’s papers located there; to the University 
of Oregon for a research grant; to the University 
of Oregon Library for invaluable assistance in 
securing microfilms and loans; and especially to 
Dr. Martin Schmitt, Curator of Special Collec- 
tions at the University of Oregon Library, who 
gave me advice upon numerous occasions. Lastly, 
a special acknowledgment should go to Professor 
William L. Sachse of the University of Wisconsin, 
who has inspired me both in and out of class and 
whose knowledge of Americans in England has 
been invaluable. 
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ENGLAND 
Far I go where fate shall lead me 
Far across the restless deep, 
Where no friendly ear shall hear me 
Where no eye for me shall weep. 


See how broods the tempest younder 
Clouds and darkness shroud the sky 

Hark the dreadful peals of thunder 
How the forky lightnings fly. 


Bounding billows cease your motion 
Bear me not so swiftly oe’r, 

Cease your roarings, foamy ocean 
I will tempt your rage no more. 


Not one sign shall tell my story 
Not one tear my cheeks shall stain 
Silent grief shall be my glory, 
Grief that stoops not to complain.’ 

On the 14 of Oct 1792, I left New York, after 
waiting impatiently 4 days for a wind, for 
Europe. A voyage which I have for years been 
expecting; and been often disappointed (when 
almost prepared) by sickness, by revolutions of 
affairs and unexpected arrangements; the voyage 
was dreaded under the idea of being sea-sick 
from shore to shore, from the fear of danger and 
the apprehension of ennui, listlessness and im- 
patience. When I arrive in Europe, happiness is 
expected from the variety of objects, the novelty 
of the scenes around me; the hope of improve- 
ment and the pleasure of returning (more in love 
with America) with a new mind, new sentiments 
and a cultivated understanding. To give happi- 
ness to a Parent,? who has ever consulted my 
wishes, by my improvement is my great object— 
pleasure is but a secondary motive. Let this 
always be remembered and let amusement ever 
be sacrificed to improvement. As yet I have 
been pleasingly disappointed, not the slightest sea- 
sickness of which I had such a horror; pleased 
with my companions, pleased with my situation, 
an excellent appetite and agreeably disappointed 
in every respect; I’m scarcely impatient to arrive. 

Through the day I am amused by the different 
positions of the sails, so extremely well calcu- 
lated to catch every breath of air when favorable 
or to feel the least impression when violent or 
opposed ; the tossing of the ship only gives exer- 


1 Apparently Johnson composed this poem and the 
short verse found in the entry of November 9. 
other poems and fragments are located in the Johnson 
Papers at the Connecticut State Archives. 

2 This is a reference to William Samuel Johnson, who 
is fully discussed in the Introduction. 


Several 
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cise and the waves are always pleasing, sometimes 
sublimely magnificent, and at night the rolling 
of the ship lulls me to sleep. We have been from 
land only 14 days, have as yet felt no heavy gales, 
and as yet therefore I can form no opinion of 
the “Sublime of a storm” in which the Idea of 
your own danger gives an interest, a magnificence 
and a sublimity to the agitated scene around you. 
It must be pleasing, I wish and I dread it. By 
the Log Book I see that we have experienced 
squalls and gales and unpleasant weather every 
day, but as yet I have seen, known and felt 
nothing. 

November 1st. Everything predicts a violent 
storm—my wishes will be answered, but I now 
wish it may blow over. I not only dread it, but 
shall see storms enough when I return. Dark 
gathering clouds involve the threatening deep; the 
sea heaves, conscious of the impending doom; 
deep hollow murmurs from the waves arise. They 
come—the spirits of the tempest come! 

November 2nd. The wind and rain and hail 
were violent indeed, but upon us they made no 
impression, for every sail was hauled. Disagree- 
able indeed, but nothing sublime, nothing mag- 
nificent, nothing that I expected. Poets are liars, 
and every Idea that I had formed of the Ocean 
proves erroneous. 

November 4th. Last evening as we were 
quietly seated at cards, a sea struck us, drove in 
one of the dead lights, half filled the cabin with 
water, and threw us all into confusion. We all 
looked and felt so foolish that the idea of danger 
was lost in laughing at each other. And _ this 
morning we met a French ship from Ostend who 
in the gale of last evening had almost all his sails 
shivered from his masts. While we were on deck 
this morning the sea was so high that we literally 
rolled the quarter-deck under. Thank Heaven 
for a good ship, good sailors and a Captain 
who is perfect master of her. I feel not the 
least apprehension. 

November 7th. Wednesday. We now have 
been 23 days from New York. I have been ex- 
tremely seasick two days and begin to be tired 
of the unvaried scene around me and am quite 
willing to arrive at Bristol, which we hope will 
be in 10 days, as our distance is but 900 miles. 

November 9th. The most beautiful scene I 
have yet witnessed has been a bright moonlight 
evening which at sea is beyond description de- 
lightful. Till one in the morning I lay upon deck 
admiring the scene, and was amply repaid for 
all the inconveniences of the voyage. 
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“Queen of the silver bow, by thy pale beam, 
Alone and pensive I delight to stray, 

To catch thy shadow trembling in the stream 

Or mark the floating clouds which cross the way.” 


November 10th. 1 have heard much of the 
beauty of the sun rising and setting at sea, but 
I have not yet seen it, as it has rained 27 days 
in succession. Every morning and evening the 
sun is invisible. But it is of no consequence, for 
should I see it in all its splendor either rise or 
set, it would only convince me that poets are 
liars, and that every Idea I had formed was 
erroneous. On the 13th of November saw Lundy 
Island to our great satisfaction. Received a pilot 
on board off Broomle, and after a good night’s 
sleep rose two hours before day to make prepara- 
tions to land. Cast anchor in Kingroad at seven 
o'clock 70 miles from Lundy, and landed opposite 
Pill, 3 miles distant, at nine on the 14th of No- 
vember with extreme satisfaction. ‘Tis with 
pleasure that I tread the ground of Old England 
so long the great object of all my wishes. Thy 
verdure is delightful, thy rich highly cultivated 
fields answer all my expectations. 

In a post chaise, through Lord Clifford’s Park 
and delightful country for 6 miles, to the second 
city in the Kingdom [Bristol], 13,000 houses and 
72,000 inhabitants, the annual amount of whose 
custom is £300,000 and whose charitable estab- 
lishments exceed calculation.» An ancient ven- 
erable city almost all whose public buildings are 
Gothic, a style beyond expression, said to re- 
semble Rome in being seated on 7 hills and the 
river Avon (crowded with ships from every part 
of the world), which in the width and the color 
of the water resembles the Tiber. 

Thursday. Dined at Bush Inn.* Childs * and 
I had a conversation with Mr. Price,* a man of a 
strong mind and _ extensive 


improvement, a 


3 At the close of the American Revolution, Bristol was 
England’s second city, but by 1793 Birmingham was 
second in population; very likely Johnson secured his 
information from an out-dated guidebook. 

* Bush Inn, a nationally renowned eating place in the 
eighteenth century with a large clientele, was known for 
its turtle soup. 

5It seems certain that Johnson was one of a four- 
member tourist party, although he seldom referred to the 
other members. It included Francis Childs, a New 
York printer who held stock in the Tontine Coffee 
House, a club which several of Johnson’s friends be- 
longed to, including Denning, Broome, Henderson, and 
Constable, all of whom are discussed below. 

6 This most likely refers to Sir Uverdale Price (1747- 
1829), a man of letters who published several pieces on 
beauty and classical art and was a close friend of the 
radical parliamentarian Charles J. Fox. 
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Reformationist and one who scarcely trembles at 
the idea of a Revolution. I am astonished that 
an Englishman can be so insensible to the bless- 
ings he enjoys and that to correct some trifling 
abuses of Government not felt by the mass of the 
people should be willing to hazard the existence 
of the Kingdom. France is a melancholy witness 
that the spirit of the times is such that no in- 
fluence of leaders, no power that exists can say 
thus far shall a reform go and no farther. 
Dangerous is the situation of England. Every 
step taken by the [Prime] Minister is important 
indeed ! * 

Friday forenoon was spent in visiting the Pub- 
lic Buildings, and in particular St. Mary Red- 
cliff,* the perfection of Gothic architecture, gave 
me peculiar pleasure. This was the scene of 
the unfortunate Chatterton’s eminent deception.’ 
The box in which Rowley’s poetry was supposed 
to be found made a deeper impression than the 
celebrated altar-piece of Hogarth,’® the beauties 
of which I had not taste enough to admire. I 
was also delighted with the venerable Cathedral 
Church, founded in the reign of Stephen, in 
which is erected a monument to Sterne’s Eliza 
(elegant simplicity) with the inscription of 


“Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Eliza Draper in 


whom Genius and Benevolence were united”.™ 
The inhabitants of Bristol, (if I have any right 
to form an opinion) are hospitable, benevolent, 
plain, regular, commercial, no parade or ostenta- 
tion in their tables, furniture or dress; and a 
gentleman can support a family much cheaper 


7 William Pitt the Younger, Prime Minister at this 
time, who took many precautions to prevent the spread 
of the Revolution. 

8In his Letters from England, Robert Southey termed 
it “the finest parochial church in the kingdom, it is 
indeed far more beautiful than the Cathedral.” 

® This is a reference to the well-known literary hoax 
perpetrated by Thomas Chatterton (1752-1780), a native 
of Bristol. According to the tradition, the youthful 
Chatterton fabricated and published several manuscripts, 
claiming they were the works of Thomas Rowley, an 
imaginary medieval poet, but they were later declared 
forgeries. Chatterton discovered the fifteenth century 
manuscript, so the story went, in the muniment room 
of St. Mary Redcliff. 

10“The altar,” according to one contemporary, “is 
very elegant, and rightly decorated; over it are three 
capital paintings of Hogarth” [“Burial,” “Resurrection,” 
and “Ascension”]. See Gentlemen’s Magazine 64: 154, 
1793. 

11 Though architecturally inferior to St. Mary Red- 
cliff’s, the Bristol Cathedral was distinguished by the 
monument to Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, the 
respondent of Lawrence Sterne. 


lover-cor- 
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than in New York. The ladies are elegant in 
their behavior and are in general fine, hearty, 
frank, rosy-cheeked as girls; but few have that 
delicacy of features and form so common in 
America. From Brandon Hill is a noble view 
of the city, and the walk to the Hot Wells and 
Clifton is delightful;** every step gives a new 
and more beautiful prospect. Sunday dined with 
Capt. Anderson,** and on Monday with Mr. 
Noble ** who has made me happy by promising 
me a letter to Mr. Burke,’® the God of my 
idolatry. Passed the evening at the theatre, 
small but very elegant. The Bath Company, only 
inferior to the London, performed here, and ex- 
treme was my disappointment. The New York 
company is equal; many of them are superior 
actors, and though the scenery was beautiful, I 
left the house before the “Poor Soldier” was 
half-performed.** I am very sorry that the 
theatre from which I promised myself so much 
pleasure will disappoint me. Tuesday, dined and 
passed the evening with Mr. Price, and Wednes- 
day dined at the most celebrated beefsteak house 
in England. Epicures come from London, 120 
miles distant, to eat them in perfection; but I 
have eaten equally good at home. 

After passing eight days very agreeably at 
Bristol, left on the 23rd and after a delightful 
ride of 12 miles arrived at Bath; passed an hour 
in viewing the city and the evening at our lodg- 
ings. Saturday, dined with Mr. Fielding,*’ and 
spent the evening at the theatre, a crowded and 
brilliant audience; many of the ladies beautiful, 
and the acting was good—and had not my ex- 
pectations been so high, should have been much 
pleased. Bath is indeed a most beautiful city, 
and more than answered my expectations. The 
Circus, Lansdowne Place, and the Royal Crescent 


12In the eighteenth century, Clifton was a fashionable 
health resort during the summer months. The waters 
from the Hot Wells attracted hundreds of people, in- 
cluding Robert Southey. 

13 Probably Captain James Anderson (1760-1835) who 
served in the American Revolution as a midshipman and 
in the French Revolution as a captain. See Dict. Natl. 
Biog. 1: 382. 

14 John Noble, a Bristol merchant elected mayor in 
1791, was a friend of Burke who represented Bristol 
from 1774 to 1780. 

15 For a discussion of Johnson and Burke see the Intro- 
duction. 

16 This was John O’Keefe’s comic opera which proved 
a great success in Covent Garden Theater in 1783. 

17 Possibly Nathan T. Fielding, a London landscape 
and portrait painter. 
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are extremely fine.** The Abbey and Guildhall 
and the Pump Room and company there all gave 
me great satisfaction, as well as the Rooms— 
the new Assembly Room, where have been as- 
sembled 1,200 persons, 106 feet long and 43 
wide by 43 high, is the noblest room in Europe. 
Bath is indeed in every respect formed to be the 
seat of pleasure and I am only surprised that the 
half of the Nobility and Gentlemen of fortune of 
the Kingdom are not assembled here. I see no 
display of dress or equipage, no elegant carriages 
or horses. But I certainly will return here if I 
can return with proper introduction and engage 
in all the amusement of the season. 

Left Bath at Ten the next morning. Dined 
at Castle Inn, Marlboro, built by and formerly 
the residence of the proud Duke of Somerset.’® 
Lodged at Newbury, 52 miles. Breakfasted 12 
miles further at Reading; and after meeting the 
Queen and part of the Royal Family on Houns- 
low Heath, at three arrived in London, the seat 
of noise, smoke and confusion, in fine health and 
a fine flow of spirits, with expectations. still 
ardent. 

December 1. Have now been in London 4 days, 
incessantly employed, and the sources of improve- 
ment and pleasure appear to me inexhaustible. 
At Covent Garden Theatre I was only amused, 
but at the Haymarket I was delighted. It was 
more than I expected, and I am impatient to see 
a tragedy performed and to hear Mrs. Siddons. 
Shall I say that St. Paul’s answered not my ideas 
and that after having visited it twice and mounted 
to the Ball, I have scarcely a wish to visit it again. 
Tis a grand and noble building; ’tis everything 
that has been described; but it did not please 
me as I expected. Westminster Abbey affected 
me much more powerfully, but after wandering 
about it for 3 or 4 hours and examining in- 
numerable monuments of the learned and the 
great, enthusiasm has subsided. The second visit 
was less interesting, and I believe I shall go there 
no more. Being disengaged this morning I 
ordered a coachman to drive me to Westminster 
Hall, that sacred temple of justice of which I had 
such elevated ideas. When I entered the door 


18 For descriptions of Bath see Sitwell, Edith, Bath, 


London, Faber and Faber, 1932 and Barbeau, Alfred, 
Life and letters of Bath in the eighteenth century, Lon- 
don, W. Heinemann, 1904. 

19 This popular inn, “one of the largest inns of the 
kingdom,” according to Southey, was built by Francis 
Lord Seymour (1590-1664), became the Duke of 
Somerset’s palace in 1748, and was converted to an inn 
shortly thereafter. 
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my pulse beat quick, every limb trembled. What 
was my astonishment on entering to see (instead 
of the largest room in Europe) within ten foot 
of me, a partition of rough boards reaching quite 
to the top of the building, a small rough door 
with an inscription, “This is the court for Hast- 
ings’ Trial’’!*° The door was locked. In one 
corner I found a narrow passage 5 feet wide and 
180 feet long, and tho’ there was a lamp on each 
side every ten feet I could scarcely grope my 
way. At the end of this gloomy passage I asked 
a beggar I found there for the Court of the King’s 
Bench. After two or three turnings he pointed 
to the door. I knocked. A man looked through 
a small hole, and told me it was full. Through 
the cracks I saw a small beggarly room, crowded 
with blackguards. Fairfield Courthouse, divided 
in the middle by a partition of rough boards, 
would be a palace to it, and it was here that the 
celebrated Lord Mansfield ** formerly presided. 
After finding my way back with difficulty I en- 
tered another dark passage and at length found 
myself in a small contemptible room crowded with 
people. By giving half a crown, I was shown 
into a small gallery ten feet from the Judge and 
five from the lawyers; the witness [was] op- 
posite me. I listened with all my attention for 
two hours, but they all spoke so low I heard 
not a single whole sentence. Every few minutes 
a lawyer would step across the table to swear the 
witness who stood upon the table. On inquiry 
[I found] this was the Court of Common Pleas, 
and the Judge on the bench was the celebrated 
Lord Loughborough.** I have often felt more 


20 Hastings was impeached in May, 1786, through the 
efforts of Burke, Sheridan, and their partisans. The 
trial, one of the longest on record, commenced in Febru- 
ary, 1787, and continued until April, 1795, with Hastings 
finally acquitted of the eleven charges. In 1792, when 
Johnson tried to gain admittance, the defense was pre- 
senting its case. 

21 This is a reference to the Fairfield County Court- 
house, located in Stratford, Connecticut, where John- 
son was reared and practiced law. 

22 William Murray, first Earl of Mansfield (1705- 
1793), eloquent parliamentary debater, privy councillor, 
and lord chief justice (1756); well known to colonials 
for decisions on the “Junius Letter” controversy of 1770 
and his role in the Gordon riots of 1780. 

23 Allexander Wedderburn, first Baron of Lough- 
borough and first Earl of Rosslyn (1773-1805) ; favorite 
of the Earl of Bute and critic of Lord North; appointed 
solicitor-general (1771), attorney-general (1778), and 
chief justice of common pleas (1780-1793); his attacks 
on Lord North and defense of John Wilkes in 1769 no 
doubt gave him a “celebrated” reputation in America. 
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[reverential in the presence of] Esq. Walker ** 
than in the presence of this celebrated man, and 
a court before Esq. Judson * has appeared to me 
more dignified. Courts of Justice are open and 
every possible accommodation ought to be given to 
the people to see and to hear. Schools for their 
instruction, as many as possible, should be as- 
sembled. Everything should be grave and dig- 
nified to make the greatest possible impression. 
Immense sums are lavished upon their theatres 
but their Courts are a shame and a disgrace to the 
British Nation. I left them in disgust. 
December 6th. There is nothing in the Tower 
which interested me. The Regalia, valued at 
£ 1,000,000, appeared to me trifling toys. The 
arms taken from the Spanish Armada, the axe 
with which Anne Boleyn and the Earl of Essex 
were beheaded, and all the different kinds of 
ancient armour pleased, but the armory in which 
100,000 stand of arms are arranged in admirable 
order in a room 105 feet in extent, astonished me, 
and is indeed an honor to the Nation. St. Stephen 
Walbrook ** is the most elegant building I ever 
saw. It is indeed elegant simplicity. 
spect pleased me extremely. 
December 12. Dined with Mr. Samson,?* who 
from his manner of reciting two or three sen- 
tences, poetry and prose, is the best reader I ever 
heard. The art of reading is shamefully neglected 
in our education, and is indeed a pleasing and 
enviable accomplishment. I certainly will per- 
suade him to read to me, and inquire whether he 
derives his talent from nature or education, and 
if from instruction, the mode he adopted shall be 
mine. From his extreme vanity I doubt not he 
will answer my inquiries with pleasure. He had 
promised me admission to the House of Lords, 
on which I relied, but had the mortification to 
find it a courtier’s promise on which no depend- 
ence should be placed. Was it not for his ex- 
cellence in reading, I should visit him no more. 


Every re- 


24No doubt this refers to Stratford-born Robert 
Walker (1745-1810), a revolutionary politician who 
served as a judge in the Stratford Probate Court. See 
Dexter, Yale biographies 2: 207. 

25 Either Agur Judson or Roswell Judson, both from 
Stratford, Connecticut. 

26 St. Stephen’s Walbrook Abbey, built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in 1675-1678, was depicted in a well-known 
painting by Benjamin West. 

27 Probably William Sampson (1764-1836), Irish-born 
lawyer and patriot who began study at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1790. He contributed poetry and prose to several con- 
temporary magazines and settled in the United States 


in 1806 after traveling widely in Europe. See Dict. Natl. 
Biog. 16: 321. 
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Tuesday, December 13. The day appointed 
for the meeting of Parliament we received two 
tickets of admission in drawing lots. I was fortu- 
nate and went at twelve, with a beating heart, in 
company with Henderson,”* and after making our 
way to the door of the House of Lords, through 
the guards, were informed by Sir F. Molineus * 
that none could be admitted without an order from 
a Peer, and that ours was only a request from 
a commoner. Vexed and disappointed, as the 
doors were all shut as were those in Westminster 
Hall, dined at four with Mr. Leavenworth ** (in 
company with Dr. Peters ** and his son, who was 
happy to see me), a man of extensive improve- 
ment and whose acquaintance I will cultivate. 

December 14. The debates last evening were 
very animated and continued until four in the 
morning.*? What pleasure have I lost! I will 
get admitted. At noon I delivered my letter to 
Mr. Burke,** whom I found at breakfast in his 
gown, cap, and slippers. My voice faltered, and 
every limb trembled on my introduction to this 
great, wise, celebrated man, the only man since 
the days of Cicero who has united the talents of 
writing and of speaking equally well. A man of 
firmer integrity or of purer principles of patriot- 


28 Possibly the William Henderson (born in 1767) of 
New York who held stock in the famous Tontine Coffee 


House. Apparently he was a member of the tourist party 
that Johnson alludes to several times. See ‘ Barrett, 
Walter, The old merchants of New York 3: 224, New 
York, Carleton, 1863-1870. 

2° Evidently Sir Francis Molyneux, Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Lords. Rarely in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were strangers admitted to either House, and never 
without permission or tipping the attendants. 

30 Very likely this refers to Mark Leavenworth of 
Waterbury, Connecticut, a merchant, interested in both 
French and West Indian trade, who was in England 
several times in the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was associated with Joel Barlow in a com- 
mercial project launched in 1791, and was apparently in 
Europe during the years of the French Revolution. See 
Dexter, Yale biographies 2: 421. 

31 Connecticut-born Dr. Samuel Andrew Peters (1735- 
1826), an anti-revolutionary Anglican divine, sailed to 
England in 1774, resided in London during and after the 
American Revolution, and was pensioned by the Crown 
until 1804. He preached in the Metropolis, contributed 
to the periodicals, and was elected to an American 
bishopric, but the Bishop of London refused to con- 
secrate him. No doubt he was a friend of the Johnson 
family before he left America, for Robert appears to 
have known him personally. 

32 A reference to an animated debate in the House of 
Commons relating particularly to Britain’s treaty obliga- 
tions with Holland and the French Revolution in general. 


33 For a discussion of Burke and Johnson see the Intro- 
duction. 
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ism does not exist, or one of more cultivated 
understanding, or of higher powers of mind to 
carry that patriotism into effect. Highly flattered 
was I indeed with my reception; so much atten- 
tion I have not received since | 


have been in 
England. 


His whole conversation diverted to me, 
[though] four gentlemen were present, and when 
1 took my leave he followed me to the door, 
and hoped that he should be permitted to culti- 
vate my acquaintance. Of America he spoke in 
the highest terms of admiration, and said that 
we deserved our liberty. Of the situation in 
France he spoke with the most exquisite sensi- 
bility, and with horror of the mad frantic acts 
of massacre and blood which had polluted that 
once happy and flourishing kingdom. He is 69 
years of age, but has a firm step and from his 
whole appearance I should suppose him no more 
than 45, his eye lively, keen and penetrating, his 
voice strong, and his conversation highly elegant 
and animated. The single half-hour that I was 
with him has abundantly repaid me for crossing 
the Ocean and I love him as a father and venerate 
him as of a superior order of beings. I called 
on Izard,** and on Bird * and Savage * at the 
opposite end of the city, to learn how I was to 
get into the House of Commons, and from thence 
to Guild Hall where again the courts ** were not 
open. After admiring Copley’s celebrated picture, 
“The Destruction of the Floating Battery of 
Gibraltar,” ** 22 feet by 25, at three we went to 
the House of Commons where half a Guinea to 
the door keeper gave me admission, and here my 
attention was riveted for more than ten hours 
by the animated speeches of all the celebrated 
orators of the British Parliament. Fox * opened 


84 Probably Ralph Izard (1741-1804), the revolu- 
tionary patriot and diplomat who represented the United 
States in several missions to European nations. 

35 [bid. 4: 451. Very likely John Bird (1768-1806), 
a lawyer from Litchfield, Connecticut, graduate of Yale 
(1786) and a U. S. Congressman from 1799 to 1801. 

36 [bid. 5: 37. Most likely Thomas Savage (1776- 
1812) of Charleston, South Carolina, who graduated 
from Yale in 1792 and began to practice law in Litchfield, 
Connecticut. 

37 This is a reference to the various courts of the City 
of London. 

38 John Singleton Copley (1738-1815), the American- 
born artist who lived in England from 1774 until his 
death, who achieved international fame from his por- 
traits of prominent English figures and historical themes 
such as “The Death of Chatham” and “The Siege of 
Gibraltar.” 

39 Parliamentary history 30: 59-67. Johnson alludes 
to Charles James Fox, who opened the December 14, 
1792, debate on the King’s Speech. Representing the 
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the debate in a passionate speech of an hour and 
a half, his action violent, his manner not graceful, 
his pronunciation almost disgusting frequently 
hesitating, and often repeating the last words of 
a sentence, but his ideas flowing with rapidity, 
his information extensive, his arguments power- 
ful and solid, and his language manly and ener- 
getic, disdaining all ornament and even elegance. 
He is indeed an able and an interesting speaker. 
He was followed by Sheridan *° whose action, at- 
titude and voice appeared to me much too theatri- 
cal to be convincing. His pronunciation was ex- 
tremely accurate, every word and every syllable 
had its proper accent and emphasis; but it was 
the pronunciation of a player, and not of an 
Orator, better adapted to the stage than to the 
British House of Commons. But of him I will 
yet give no opinion. He was succeeded in an 
impassioned speech by Burke ** whose powers 
were proved by repeated acclamations of the 
House, and the uncommon attention he com- 
manded for such a length of time; his action was 
almost as violent and not more graceful than 
that of Fox. Shall I dare to say that as a speaker 
he did not please me, that if I had not known 
that it was Burke my attention would have been 
wearied, and that I heard nothing that I ex- 
pected? No, I will not form an opinion. He 
frequently spoke low; I heard not the whole; and 
I have no right to judge. Wyndham ** was on the 


pro-French peace party, which broke away from Burke 
and Pitt, he called for recognition of the revolutionary 
government in France and a policy of moderation and 


negotiation. In this speech he spoke of his position 
regarding the American Revolution and alluded to sev- 
eral colonials such as Adams, Washington, and Franklin. 
No doubt this accounts for Johnson’s mixed feelings; for 
he enjoyed the content of Fox’s oratory but was an- 
noyed by his elocution. 

40 [bid., 69-77. Johnson refers to Richard B. Sheridan 
(1751-1816), dramatist and author as well as parliamen- 
tarian, who seconded Fox’s plea for peace and modera- 
tion. His pro-French attitude can be traced back to 
1780, when he and Fox sought to end the American 
Revolution. 

41 Jbid., 108-115. For a full discussion of Burke see 
the Introduction. On December 14, 1792, Burke. was 
cheered for his denunciation of French aggression and 
his condemnation of the “abominable government” of 
France. He likened the missionary zeal of the French 
revolutionists (like Robespierre) to the holy war of the 
Moslems and claimed that the French Republic was sui 
generis. 

42 William Windham (1750-1810) “was a statesman, 
an orator, a mathematician, a scholar, and the most 
fascinating talker of his day,” according to the Earl of 
Rosebery in The Windham papers 1: v, London, Her- 
bert Jenkins, 1913. He was a member of the literary 
circle which included Johnson, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan. 
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floor for an hour, but he spoke so low that I 
scarcely heard a single sentence. Dundas ** has 
a strong voice and a broad Scotch accent, but is 
a manly and convincing speaker, and I listened to 
him with pleasure. 

Saturday I passed the morning in Westminster 
Abbey, called on Dr. Peters and at three went to 
the House of Commons, where I stayed eleven 
hours highly pleased.** Erskine ** is a very able, 
manly speaker, and no other proof of his eloquence 
is necessary than his commanding the attention 
and interesting the whole House for five minutes 
in describing the miseries of war, that beaten 
subject. It was beautiful, and I lament that I 
cannot recollect it. Jenkinson ** is a very good 


speaker, but of Lord Sheffield **7 and Camelford,* 
of Tarleton,*® Whitbread,®° Grant ™ etc. I say 


43 Parl. hist. 30: 79. Henry Dundas (1742-1811), 
who sat for Midlothian (1774-1790) and Edinburgh 
(1790-1802), was Home Secretary at this time (1791- 
1794). He defended the government on this particular 
issue, pointing out the necessity of interference and war 
in order to fulfill honorably the treaty obligations to the 
Netherlands. 

44 Tbid., 81-97. On December 15, 1792, Fox moved to 
send a minister to Paris to treat with the revolutionary 
government and Charles Grey seconded the motion. 
Most of the debate concerned this motion or matters 
closely related to the recognition of France. 

45 Ibid., 407. Johnson refers to commercial lawyer 
Thomas Erskine (1750-1823), the close friend of Fox 
and Sheridan who vigorously defended freedom of speech, 
appeared on behalf of Thomas Paine, helped pass Fox’s 
Libel Act, advocated the abolition of slavery, and later 
favored Greek Independence. On this day—December 
15, 1792—Erskine supported Fox and the peace party, 
claiming “. . . but we are afraid, it seems, of the contagion 
of French principles.” 

46 [bid., 687. Robert B. Jenkinson (1770-1828), an 
M.P. from Appleby who had been in Paris when the 
Bastille was taken, vigorously denounced French im- 
perialism and considered Fox’s motion “a palpable en- 
croachment on the executive power.” 

47 Ibid., 81. John Baker Holroyd (1735-1821), First 
Earl of Sheffield, friend of Gibbon, spoke against Fox’s 
motion to recognize France, denouncing the revolutionists 
as a “gang of robbers and cut-throats.” 

48 Thomas Pitt (1737-1793), First Baron of Camel- 
ford, was a nephew of William Pitt the Elder. See the 
Concise Dict. Natl. Biog., 1046. 

49 Parl. hist. 30: 86. Sir Banastre Tarleton (1754- 
1833) who had served with Cornwallis in America and 
distinguished himself at the capture of Charleston, sat 
for Liverpool (1790-1806). He favored negotiation with 
France before a declaration of war. 

50 Samuel Whitbread (1758-1815), a Foxite and one 
of the leading spirits of the anti-Pitt opposition, de- 
manded negotiation and recognition. See the Concise 
Dict. Natl. Biog., 1395. 

51 William Grant (1752-1832), lawyer and judge, op- 
posed Fox’s motion to send a minister to France. See 
Parl. hist. 30: 105. 
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nothing. Gray® is an interesting animated 
speaker, but by no means answered my expecta- 
tions. The language of Adam ** is the most cor- 
rectly elegant of any I have heard. Francis ™ is 
a disgusting speaker, but a man of great informa- 
tion especially upon Indian affairs. Burke 
again spoke for an hour. Grave and temperate, 
pathetic and affecting, he was heard with the 
deepest attention and frequent bursts of applause. 
But my wishes, my hopes were by no means an- 
swered. I had rather read than hear his speeches 
if it had been possible. I would have been pleased. 
I wished it, but I could not. 

Sunday was spent at home, reading and writ- 
ing. At four, dined with Mr. Clarke ** and eight 
young ladies, three of them very pretty. Passed 
the evening till twelve, extremely pleased, and 
received a ticket to an assembly tomorrow eve- 
ning, but though I wished exceedingly to go de- 
clined it with difficulty, for the pleasure of hearing 
Mrs. Siddons.*7 On returning after twelve 
o’clock, lost my way, found no stand of coaches, 
walked through the streets for more than an hour, 
and was astonished to find them so quiet, scarcely 


52 [bid., 81. This is Charles Grey (1764-1845) of 
Reform Bill fame. He was a Foxite; in fact, he seconded 
the motion to recognize France and spoke loudly for 
peace and domestic reform. 

58 bid. William Adam (1751-1839), active in the 
Hastings Trial, was an anti-Burkian Foxite. There is 
no indication that he spoke on December 15. 

54Jbid. Sir Philip Francis (1740-1818), one of the 
reputed authors of the “Junius Letters” and one of the 
four councillors serving under Hastings in India, helped 
Burke prepare the charges against Warren Hastings. 
In the debate of December 15, Francis sided with Fox, 
favoring any means to prevent a war with France. 

55 [bid., 108. For a complete discussion of Johnson and 
Burke see the Introduction. On December 15 Burke, 
favoring war with France, castigated the French leaders, 
claiming “Kings are anointed with oil—the new sov- 
ereignty of the people with blood!” He was applauded 
for emphatically stating: “. . . let no ambassador go 
thither from Great Britain.” 

56 Johnson visited one “Mr. Clarke” on at least two 
oceasions (see index). Perhaps this is Edward D. 
Clarke (1769-1822), a Cambridge graduate (1786) and 
continental traveler from 1792 to 1794, or possibly either 
Abraham or James Clarke of Milford Haven, both of 
whom graduated from Yale in 1785 when Johnson was 
there. 

57 Mrs. Sarah Siddons (1755-1831), the renowned 
actress of the Georgian period, came out of semi-retire- 
ment in 1791, but since Drury Lane (the theater in 
which she usually performed) was condemned in that 
same year, her company moved to King’s Theater. 
Johnson probably saw her in The jealous wife or Richard 
II both of which were revived in 1792. See Campbell, 
Thomas, Life of Mrs. Siddons 2: 170, London, E. Wilson, 
1834. 
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meeting a single person except girls of the town, 
who are kept by the police in most admirable 
order. The new police bill, arbitrary and illegal 
as it is, has had an admirable effect in driving 
thieves and vagabonds from the town, and the 
streets of London are as safe and as quiet at 
every hour as those of New York.** On our first 
arrival here, we dared scarcely walk across the 
street in the middle of the day, expecting to be 
robbed or murdered at every step, but now have 
as little apprehension as at home. 

Monday. In company with Izard to Guildhall 
where the crowd was immense. I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing a great part of Erskine’s able ener- 
getic and astonishing speech of almost four hours 
in favor of Paine.*® The moment be concluded 
the word “Guilty’ was pronounced. A man 
hissed, but was instantly in custody; and though 
a majority were favorers of Paine, I was pleased 
at the unanimous sentiment that a judgment of 
twelve men was omnipotent, and that a Jury 
should never be insulted or even censured. Even 


the poorest of the Mob felt that noble sentiment. 
On Erskine’s leaving the house, the Mob received 
him with acclamations, took the horses from the 
coach, and drew it themselves, hurrahing through 


the streets to Serjant’s Inn (almost a Mile) where 
they suffered him to get out. It was an affecting 


58 This is one of Johnson’s most interesting observa- 
tions about London. As the London population outgrew 
the antiquated police system, robberies, riots, and smug- 
gling increased by leaps and bounds in the eighteenth 
century. The new reforms abolished the fine-collecting 
“trading justices,” created stipendary magistrates ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and established new police courts 
all of which produced a remarkable decrease in crime, 
despite the intervention of royal authority in London 
politics. 

5° This, of course, refers to the crucial and epoch- 
making trial of Tom Paine who was accused of writing 
seditious literature, namely the Rights of man (1791- 
1792). Upon his return to England from revolutionary 
France in 1791, Paine had founded a radical political or- 
ganization and clamored for world revolution. On May 
21, 1792, a royal proclamation was issued against the con- 
troversialist and he was brought to trial in the Court 
of the King’s Bench, where Thomas Erskine was a 
barrister. Though many tried to dissuade Erskine from 
taking the case, the fearless Foxite not only defended 
Paine but used the occasion to plead for freedom of 
speech and the press. The jury found Paine (who had 
fled to France by this time) guilty of treason on Decem- 
ber 18, 1792, and he was outlawed from the realm. It 
is particularly interesting to note that Johnson was so 
moved by Erskine’s speech that he paid him tribute by 
mingling with the mob. See Woodward, W. E., Tom 
Paine, America’s godfather, 173-250, New York, E. P. 
Dutton, 1945. 
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tribute of applause of his animated expression of 
love of freedom, of the liberty of the press, and 
the rights of the people under the government 
of Law. I joined with the Mob, and attended 
them, highly pleased, till they dispersed. In the 
evening had the happiness of seeing Mrs. Siddons 
in “Isabella.” ®° She is an admirable and aston- 
ishing actress. Her voice, her actions and the 
expression of every feature are all indescribably 
excellent. I was vexed at being at too great a 
distance from the stage, and will not attempt to 
describe her till I have heard her again. 

Tuesday. Forenoon, I was highly delighted 
with the wonderful collection of natural and arti- 
ficial curiosities in the British Museum, that na- 
tional ornament and honor. To describe it is 
impossible. I must visit it again and again. At 
four, went to the House of Commons and found 
that they had adjourned, and from thence to the 
theatre where the “Heiress” “* was most admirably 
performed. Since I have been in England, no 
play has given me equal pleasure. Mrs. Siddons 
could not have pronounced the word “scorn” 
superior to Mrs. Crouch. 

Wednesday spent the day at Guildhall, and as 
the debate in the House of Commons was not 
interesting, [I passed] the evening at the theatre. 

Thursday. Formed a speculating plan, and 
executed the writing, by which I hope to pay all 
my expenses while in England.** Saw “Doug- 
las” ** very wretchedly performed at Covent 


60 This was Thomas Southerne’s tragedy entitled The 
fatal marriage, which David Garrick altered and Mrs. 
Siddons acted for the first time in 1782. 

61 This comedy was written by Lieutenant General 
John Burgoyne and first acted in Drury Lane where it 
had a “deserved success.” See Nicoll, Allardyce, A his- 
tory of late eighteenth century drama, 120, Cambridge, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927. 

62 Anna Maria Phillips (1763-1805), a Drury Lane 
performer who married Lt. Crouch in 1786, played 
Venus in Purcell’s King Arthur as well as many other 
well-known roles. See the Concise Dict. Natl. Biog., 
303. 

63 Johnson had several dealings with one Colonel 
Matthias Nicoll, a London businessman. In 1790 he 
negotiated with Nicoll for the purchase of some English 
merchandise which he hoped to sell at a profit in 
America (from a document in the Johnson Collection 
at Yale University Library), and in 1798 he sold Nicoll 
122,000 acres of land in North Carolina. Very likely, 
Johnson negotiated with Nicoll in 1792 about the lands 
in North Carolina, or this is a reference to another 
transaction. 


64 John Home’s tragedy which was first acted in 1757 
in Covent Garden. 
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Garden. I was much amused with “Harlequin’s 
Museum.” * 

Friday. Paid visits to Cox, Broome and 
Izard, and called on Mr. Burke who again re- 
ceived me with frankness and attention of a 
Father. He talked much. Pressed my hand 
with real or apparent affection, and I was conse- 
quently delighted. He said he was unwell, and I 
wish to God that it was in my power to give him 
health and happiness. He asked if Washington 
had not issued a proclamation to impress French 
ideas of liberty in America, and I “trusted that 
we had too much good sense in America for the 
admission of such destructive principles.” He in- 
sisted on seeing me again, and said he must have 
a long conversation with me before I left town. 
His whole mind is at present entirely engrossed 
by the important question in Parliament, and his 
time is too valuable for me to trifle with. It is 
impossible for me to cultivate his acquaintance at 
present, but on my return from the Continent 
I will visit him at his farm. I doubt not but that 
I shall be intimate with him, and even acquire his 
esteem. Paid a visit to Mr. Vandam.* Dined 


with company at a coffee house, made a further 
fruitless attempt to get into the House of Lords, 
and finding that there was nothing important be- 
fore the House of Commons, went to the Hay- 


market where I again had the pleasure of hearing 
Mrs. Siddons in “Jane Shore.” ® I was inter- 
ested, but in this character she does not figure as 
in “Isabella.” The wonderful expression of her 
face is astonishing, her action admirable, her voice 
powerful, and peculiarly calculated for violent and 
sudden bursts of passion, but admirable as she is, 
I had rather hear the speaker in the House of 
Commons. 

Thursday, {December| the 22nd. A visit to 
Mr. Clarke, and the forenoon at Guildhall. The 
great dispatch of business, so different from 
American courts, merits the greatest applause, 
and the ability displayed by lawyers is extremely 


®> This appears to be “Harlequin’s Museum, or Mother 
Shipton Triumphant,” a selection of old pantomimes 
enacted in Covent Garden in 1792. 

66 The first three figures are identified above (consult 
index), while Burke is discussed in the Introduction. 

87 Johnson mentioned the Vandam family several times 
in his diary (see index for other references), but he 
never identified them. It would appear that the Vandams 
in London in 1792 were members of the prominent New 
York family which descended from Rip Van Dam, a 
New York City merchant. 


®§ This was Nicholas Rowe’s Tragedy of Jane Shore 
(1714). 
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pleasing. At seven, dined with Mr. Church,*® 
who lives in the first style, and everything was 
indeed magnificent, infinitely superior to anything 
I have ever seen. Highly pleased till eleven. 
Read till one. 

Sunday, |December| 23rd. Had engaged to 
attend Miss Vandam to church at ten, but the 
servant called me not till half after. Paid a visit 
to Mr. Sansom. I was astonished to find him at 
dinner at twelve o'clock. Was fearful of finding 
Mr. Vandam at dinner. Hurried to the other 
end of the town in company with him. Made an 
extremely agreeable visit to Governor Broome. 
Declined all invitations. Dined at four at Van- 
dam’s. Much pleased and passed the evening till 
ten, and read till twelve. 

January 2nd, 1793. I have neglected my jour- 
nal for ten days past during which my time has 
been past away very agreeably, and I flatter my- 
self, not uselessly. I cannot tell of a single thing 
that I have learned or improvement that I have 
made, and yet was I to return tomorrow, after 
three months tossed upon the ocean, and find my 
fortune annihilated by my absence, I should yet 
rejoice that I had passed a month in London. 
I every day feel more confidence in my self 
possession, and I have a more exalted opinion 
of America. England does not excell us at her 
Bar, in her Senate, or her Stage as I expected, 
and I am happy to find that in America we are 
not her inferiors. 

Since the 23rd of December I have dined with 
The American Minister,”° Paine," Depo (De- 
peaw),”* Icomp,”* Franklin,“* Mr. and Mrs. 
Church, etc. and was agreeably entertained. I 


69 No doubt this is John Church, who served under 
Lafayette in the American Revolution, married Angelica 
Schuyler of New York, and after the Revolution went 
to England where he sat in Parliament for Wendover. 
We are told that he lived in great elegance and that 
“Church’s house was quite a political salon, frequented 
by Pitt and Burke and Fox; Morris of course visited 
there.” See Mowat, op. cit., 58. 

7° Thomas Pinckney, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great 
Britain January 12, 1792, to May 20, 1796. 

71 Unidentifiable. This cannot be Tom Paine who 
fled to France in September, 1792, and never again re- 
turned to England. 

72 Most likely Francis Depau of New York City, owner 
of a line of packets which operated between America, 
France, and England. See Barrett, op. cit. 2: 309. 

73 Unidentifiable. This is possibly a misspelled or 
poorly transcribed name. 

7 William Franklin (1730-1813), natural son of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, was an aristocratic-minded loyalist who 
left America in 1782, resided in England until his death, 
and consorted with Americans in England. 
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have also again visited Mr. Burke,"* and was 
again received with the attention and affection of 
a Father. Again he delighted me with a long 
conversation, again pressed my hand with real or 
apparent affection, insisted upon my calling upon 
him at Beaconsfield, and even promised to learn 
me the art of oratory. He said I had a warm 
imagination and an exuberance of excellent 
language, “that I had forgotten my Greek, and I 
had woefully neglected my Latin; that I had read 
a vast deal, ancient and modern authors, but that 
I had read without any kind of attention to 
method or order. That my ideas were conse- 
quently confused and I dared not hazard them in 
composition.” “For my consolation,” that I had 
few faults which perseverance and undeviating 
industry would not correct that it was in my 
power to become a good speaker, and that his 
poor assistance should not be wanting. Was I 
not delighted? I was, I was!—and yet when 
he sees me again perhaps he will not recall me. 
He certainly is a little crazy; witness his going 
to the House of Commons last evening and in 
the midst of a frantic speech, dashing a dagger 
upon the floor, and calling upon them to “Behold 
the arms of anarchy, imported or the destruction 
of English Liberty.” "* But there is method in 
his madness. Astonishing are his abilities, and 
I certainly shall not be wanting on my part to 
cultivate an acquaintance which at present is my 
pride and my glory. 

On Saturday dined at the New England Coffee 
House,"* in company with Mr. Constable of Cut- 
ting and Cutting.** [He] is undoubtedly a man of 


75 For a full discussion of Johnson and Burke see the 
Introduction and consult additional references in the 
index. 

76 Here Johnson refers to the dramatic speech of 
December 28, 1792, in which Burke denounced Fox, 
France, and atheism, and favored the proposed bill re- 
stricting aliens. He concluded his speech by drawing a 
concealed dagger from his cloak and flinging it to the 
floor saying “This is what you are to gain by an 
alliance with France: wherever their principles are intro- 
duced their practice must follow.” There is a con- 
temporary cartoon of this speech reprinted in Magnus’ 
Burke, op. cit., opposite p. 239. 

77 This was the well-known loyalist house founded by 
Samuel Curwen in 1775. As the name implies, it was 
a popular gathering place for New Englanders who 
happened to be in England; it also served weekly dinners 
to the New England Club, a political-literary organiza- 
tion composed of merchants and pro-American politicos. 
See Mowat, op. cit., 47-53. 

78 Most likely William Constable, a New York City 
merchant who held several shares in the fashionable 
Tontine Coffee House of New York. Evidently he was 
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talents, at least of shiny abilities and industry, and 
I must cultivate his acquaintance. The notes he 
took of Fox’s speech he read to us astonishingly 
well." In the evening passed half an hour very 
agreeably with Miss Beaufort.*° Dined on 
Christmas Day and passed the time till three in 
the morning at Mr. Peter’s, thirteen ladies and 
five gentlemen in the company. One lady [was] 
extremely genteel, every movement was graceful, 
with whom I was excessively pleased, and I shall 
do wrong, indeed, not to visit and form an 
intimacy with her. She will equally improve my 
manners, my language and my heart. 

January 1st. Dined with a party at Mr. Van- 
dam’s and at ten, visited with Miss Beaufort, 
where I was highly entertained with her animated 
conversation, and her admirable 
recitation of poetry, till twelve. 

Saturday, January 5th. After paying a num- 
ber of visits, dined at the New England Coffee 
House with a party of Americans, and passed the 
evening at the Queen’s [Theatre] where Dibdin ** 
entertained an audience two hours reciting and 
singing the songs written by himself. 

As pleasure, rational, regular, corrected pleas- 
ure is my object, and I have no concern with 
the politics or government of any country, and 
the public buildings merited no more attention, 
and the public amusements began to weary from 
repetition, I left London on the tenth of January, 
and am now hastening to Paris, the seat of Gaiety, 
good sense and rational dissipation. The French 
I am told understand the art of living agreeably, 
superior to any other nation. The cold phleg- 
matic Englishman thinks, and reasons, and wastes 
his life in the serious pursuit of bubbles, and sinks 
under the pressure of misfortunes which the 
Frenchman has the good sense and fortitude to 
ridicule; one exists upon hope, while the other 
riots in enjoyment. Noli me tangere is the motto 
of one, and Dum vivimus vivamus is adopted by 
the other; ** while energy of mind, bravery, and 
passion for freedom is common to both. 


reading and 


an agent representing Nathaniel Cutting’s slave-trading 
business. 

79 Probably a reference to Fox's diatribe of Decem- 
ber 28, 1792, against the Alien Bill which was read a 
second time. 

80 Unidentifiable. 

81 Thomas John Dibdin (1771-1841), dramatist, popu- 
lar song writer, and playwright who sometimes acted 
with Mrs. Siddons but oftimes entertained audiences 
by singing his own songs. See the Concise Dict. Natl. 
Biog., 339. 

82“TDon’t touch me” is the motto of one, and “while 
we live let us live” is adopted by the other. 
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Public buildings, noble paintings, or ornamental 
statues, the pleasing objects of curiosity will not 
engross my attention, but living man and the 
variety of his character, varied by his habits 
of life, his situation, and the government under 
which he lives. In company with Denning, 
Henderson, and Hitchburn,** left London at four 
in the morning, and after an agreeable ride 
through Rochester, arrived at Canterbury at six 
in the evening, and at nine next morning was 
much pleased with the noble Cathedral,** 424 feet 
in extent. This church has been the most cele- 
brated and sacred temple of superstition in Eng- 
land. Forty-eight Roman Catholic bishops hav- 
ing monuments erected there, and not a single 
Protestant. Here was formerly the holy shrine 
of Archbishop Becket; it was removed by Henry 
Eighth at the Reformation, and his bones burned 
upon the pavement. The marble pavement round 
his tomb evidently worn away by the knees and 
feet of devout pilgrims, and the mosaic at the 
foot of it, almost destroyed, being stolen as relics, 
are strong proofs of his high reputation, of the 
sanctity of his character, and of how it is pos- 
sible for the human mind to be degraded by 
ignorance and superstition. We were also shown 
the place where he was killed, and the holes over 
the altar, and secret doors and staircases from 


whence pious priests probably gave responses to 


the simple believer. No stronger proof [is] 
necessary of the omnipotence of the clergy of those 
days than their possessing power to force Henry 
Second to walk barefoot round the tomb of a 
haughty priest, whom for the repose of his king- 
dom he had permitted to be assassinated. Here 
is also the tomb of Henry Fourth and the marble 
chair in which the kings of Kent were formerly 
crowned. Also the tomb of the Black Prince and 
the armour which he wore at the battle of 
Cressy.** An oak figure which after the lapse 
of five hundred years is still perfectly sound, and 
a pillar which stood twelve hundred years. It 
is equally pleasing and instructive to carry our 
ideas back to these remote ages, to reflect upon 
the variety of scenes which this venerable build- 


83 Johnson mentions Denning and Henderson above 
(see index), but this is the first reference to Hitchburn. 
The latter is probably either Thomas or Benjamin 
Hitchburn, both of whom lived in Massachusetts and 
served on the Boston Committee of Correspondence in 
1776. See New England Hist. and Geneal. Register 30: 
235 and 382. 

84 Canterbury Cathedral was, of course, one of the 
classic tourist attractions for Americans in England. 

85 Crécy. 
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ing has witnessed, and the great and important 
changes which have since been introduced into 
society, in arts, politics and morals. There is also 
in this church the finest toned organ in Europe. 
It was placed in Westminster Abbey at the com- 
memoration of Handel.** 

Leaving Canterbury at ten, came on fifteen 
miles to Dover, and, after viewing the Castle, part 
of which was built by Julius Caesar *’ and makes 
a noble appearance though by no means calcu- 
lated for defense, dined. And, as the wind was 
not fair, with much fatigue, ascended the highest 
cliffs of Dover, of which Shakespeare has given 
such a beautiful and poetic but high-colored and 
exaggerated description in Lear.** Nothing but 
his having described them could have induced 
me to visit them. Too much fatigued to go to 
the play, we rose the next at sunrise, certain of 
crossing the Channel, but the Captain was too 
much of an old woman to move. Passed the day 
in reading French, and also the evening, while 
Mr. Denning ** and Mr. Roche® played whist 


86 George Handel, the German composer, died in 
England in 1759 and was honored with a burial in West- 
minster Abbey. From 1784 to 1790 there was a series 
of Handel festivals commemorating his birth and death; 
the Canterbury organ was moved to the Abbey for these 
commemorative festivals. 

87 This, of course, is a debatable point today, but it 
was generally regarded true in the eighteenth century 
when Johnson wrote. While most authorities agree that 
the remains of Dover Castle date from the Saxon and 
Norman period, some claim that the foundation and 
octagonal watchtower are specimens from the Roman 
invasion. 

88 This is from King Lear, Act IV, Scene VI, in 
which Edgar and Gloucester meet in the fields near 
Dover, Edgar describes the cliffs as follows: 

“Come on, sir; here’s the place: stand still 

How fearful. 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his heads 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 

Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight: the murmuring 

That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes 

Cannot be heard so high. I'll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong.” 

89 William Denning (Jr.), son of wealthy New York 
City merchant with the same name. The Dennings had 
commercial interests in Europe, held stock in the fashion- 
able Tontine Coffee House, and were Anglophiles. See 
Barrett, op. cit. 3: 223. 

90 [bid. 2: 249. Probably Thomas Roche, a New York 
City wine merchant and President of the St. Patrick 
Society in 1792. 
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with our party. Next day we attempted to get 
out of the Harbour but in vain. Had the Captain 
a single drop of New England blood in his veins 
we would have landed in a few hours at Calais— 
but he is a baby and I am reduced to the necessity 
of again amusing myself with the French Gram- 
mar, for I will not play cards with those murderers 
of time! 
FRANCE 

At nine I went on board the packet 
of thirty tons and thirty-seven passengers, and 
which cost a thousand guineas. Americans would 
have built it for two-hundred, though the raising 
of the mainsail, and the contrivance for shifting 
the sail, and buoys in the harbor, is a mode which 
we ought to adopt. Americans as carriers beat 
the world. Their passages are universally 
shorter, and seamen indubitably better. Landed 
at Calais* after a stormy passage in which we 
were literally under water the whole way, the 
sea rolling over her from the bowsprit to the 
rudder. It rained violently. Obliged from my 
feelings to stand the deck, wet to the skin, 
shivering with cold, and experience the raptures 
of sea-sickness (more than all the passage across 
the Atlantic united) and stepping on shore at 
Calais in three hours, though we had been in no 
dread or danger, with more pleasure than when 
after thirty days passage I landed at Bristol. 
Dined at Dessenes*whom Sterne had immortal- 
ized. Admired the man cui lumen adempt est, 
visited his magazine of chaises of which he has 
350, and after getting our passports (in which 
they mentioned and described our height, color 
of eyebrows, eyes, hair, chin, mouth, nose visage, 
etc., which the situation of France, exposed to ex- 
ternal and internal enemies, well justifies, and to 
which I consequently submitted with pleasure) * 
spent the evening at the theatre where I was as 
highly entertained as I could have expected, since 
I understood not with accuracy the language. 

Dessenes Hotel is superior to any I have seen 
in England. Unwilling to leave Mr. Denning,‘ 


Monday. 


1Though several routes were open to the tourist, 
Johnson took the most common route to the Continent, 


i.e., from Dover to Calais. 
passage was a common 
century. 

2 This was the well-known hotel that Laurence Sterne 
(1713-1768) visited and immortalized in his popular 
Sentimental journey (1768). 

3As Nugent points out in his Grand tour 3: 38, the 
continental tourist was perpetually plagued with regis- 
tration and passport checks. 


Consult index for previous references and identifica- 
tion. 


The rigor of the Channel 
complaint in the eighteenth 
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born and educated in America but now perfectly 
French, we left Calais at eleven on Tuesday and 
reached Bolougne, 24 miles, at three, where as 
the weather was bad, we slept. Calais, Dover and 
Bolougne all have narrow streets, old and ill 
built houses and excessively dirty, and merit not 
attention, but yet since I left London, though 
much has been opposed to my wishes and often 
has expectation been disappointed, no hour has 
passed heavily. I am highly pleased with every- 
thing around me, except for three hours, and 
those were balanced by the pleasure of arriving 
at Calais, since my arrival in this noble powerful 
nation. Left Bolougne two hours before day.® 
Breakfasted at Montrevil, 24 miles distant, and 
after an excellent dinner at three, which in Eng- 
land would have cost a Guinea, at six in the eve- 
ning reached Abbeville, 62 miles. At two o’clock 
next day, arrived at Amiens, the Capital of Pic- 
ardy, containing thirty-thousand inhabitants, and 
after walking about the town and visiting the 
Cathedral,® built by the English while in posses- 
sion of it and which is a noble structure, we ex- 
amined with attention the Chateau d’Eau* whose 
machinery is simple, raising the water forty feet 
and supplying the whole city at a trifling expense. 

Friday. After an agreeable ride of 60 miles 
we lodged at Chantilly, 28 miles from Paris. I 
am agreeably disappointed in every respect. The 
roads are not infested, nor our carriage sur- 
rounded with beggars wherever we stop, and rob- 
bery is so uncommon that we might leave our 
trunks out in the coach.* The country is well 
inhabited. Villages scattered in every direction, 
and though only built of mud and straw and make 
a wretched appearance, yet look at the humble 
moss-covered cottages in England. I do not ex- 
pect wood or stone buildings where stone is 
almost unknown and wood is sold by the pound. 
Those who inhabit them I believe to be indus- 
trious and happy. Their wooden shoes and 


5 Johnson took the standard tourist route to Paris, 
that popularized by Nugent. 

6“The Cathedral,” according to Nugent, op. cit. 4: 
27, “is one of the largest and most magnificent churches 


in France, adorned with handsome paintings, fine pillars, 
chapels, and tombs.” 


7See Young, Arthur, Travels in France, 9, London, 
G. Bell and Sons, 1890. 

8 The dangers of continental travel were proverbial 
throughout the eighteenth century, as W. E. Mead has 
demonstrated in his excellent work on the grand tour. 
More surprising to Johnson, however, was the absence 
of violence in a country rent by revolution, a condition 


which he noted several times in the course of his travels. 
in France. 
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monstrous boots have been the subjects of ridi- 
cule, but the one is an excellent preventative of 
wet and cold (and I wish were introduced in 
America) and the other in three instances on our 
journey prevented our postillion from breaking 
his legs. The post and draft horses are equal 
to the English. The people are universally civil, 
polite and attentive; no attempts at imposition ; 
comparatively, the roads are excellent and the 
plains of Picardy as level as the sea, as far as the 
eye can reach, appear to be exceedingly well 
cultivated, and in summer I doubt not every part 
of it infinitely exceeds everything that England 
can offer, not variety perhaps, but equal rich- 
ness. There are indeed few rivers or rivulets, 
but never-failing streams of water cannot be 
expected where there are no hills and scarcely 
a declivity. Every country cannot enjoy all the 
blessings of America! In the morning we visited 
the palace stables and gardens of the ci-devant 
Prince of Conde® all of which were magnificent 
and exceed every idea I had formed. I shall not 
attempt a description. The stables, five hundred 
feet long and containing three hundred horses 
now belonging to the army, the Dying Stag in 
the yard, and the magnificent gates struck me 
with astonishment. The theatre also must have 
been superb when illuminated. The stage, being 
on a level with the ground, can be opened and 
extended; and dogs and horses and deer and 
fountains must have made an elegant appearance. 
The gallery of paintings, the beautiful allegorical 
picture of the Great Conde,*® the many excellent 
statues and particularly the Temple and Island 
of Love, and the variety of prospects, all con- 
tributed to make this an earthly Paradise. The 
palace is encircled with water stored with excellent 
fish, and rooms all magnificently furnished, and 
it must have been a delightful residence in sum- 
mer. His domains were forty-five miles in ex- 
tent around the Palace." He had three other 


3 ® Chantilly was the family seat of the cadet branch of 


the French royal house of Bourbon. The palace, second 
only to Versailles in elegance and magnificence, was a 
sixteenth-century chateau redesigned by Le Notre, the 
famous architect who also relandscaped the grounds and 
added fountains, gardens, and cascades. 

1© Louis II de Bourbon, prince de Conde (1621-1688), 
the celebrated French general of Thirty Years War and 
Fronde fame. After defeating William of Orange in 
1674, the Great Conde retired to Chantilly. 

11 Johnson refers to Joseph de Bourbon, prince de 
Conde (1736-1818), who fought in the Seven Years War 
and at the beginning of the French Revolution formed 
his own army, which he allied to Austria. After serving 
Russia and England during the Napoleonic period, he 
returned to France at the Restoration. 
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palaces—at Paris at Luna, at Clermont, and an- 
other at Dijon. The Nation will divide the prop- 
erty, for Democracy has succeeded Despotism.** 
France at present exhibits a most interesting pic- 
ture; all her internal powers are at work; all 
her external [powers] testify their energies; and 
sincerely do I hope that the happiness of twenty- 
five Million of her citizens may be the result of 
her exertions. Leaving Chantilly at twelve, we 
arrived at Paris in the evening without any in- 
terruption, or any appearance of war or revolu- 
tion, or even being asked for our passports. Paris 
is perfectly tranquil, Stratford not more so. 
"Tis the quiet and tranquility of death, the stillness 
which precedes a hurricane. The ci-devant King 
is thought worthy of death by a majority of five, 
and on the 21st of January, the second day of 
my arrival, I mixed with the citizens and saw 
Lewis the Sixteenth beheaded.** 

It is not for me to give my opinion or to ex- 
press what my feelings and sentiments were upon 
this most interesting occasion. Aegis of Lace- 
daemon, Charles the First, and Lewis the Six- 
teenth are the only kings from the origin of mon- 
archy who have been regularly tried, condemned 
and executed by their subjects. Unacquainted 
with politics and ignorant of his innocence or 
guilt, humanity alone induces me to wish that if 
possible he might have been saved; that a greater 
absolute majority than five only had voted against 
the suspension of immediate execution;**® that a 
delay of three days might have been granted to 
his earnest entreaty ; and that he might have been 
permitted to express his last sentiments from the 
scaffold.** But it is not for me to judge. 

January 29th. I have been in Paris eight days 
which have been passed highly agreeably in visit- 
ing the public buildings and public amusements 
and reading the French Grammar. To 


form 


12 Johnson alludes to the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
lands and the property of the emigrees, including, of 
course, the prince de Conde. 

13 Stratford, Connecticut, Johnson’s native town. 

14Qn September 21, 1792, royalty was abolished and 
one day later the First French Republic was created, but 
the parties in the Convention could not agree on the 
disposal of the King and his family. After a prolonged 
discussion, it was decided to try him by a special tribunal. 
On January 18, Louis XVI was convicted of treason. 
The Jacobins then out-voted the Girondins by a small 
majority on the execution of the king. 

15 Because of different methods of tabulating the vote, 
some authorities claim the majority was merely one, 
not five. 

16 According to other contemporaries, the king started 
to address the crowd, but was stopped, thrown to the 
ground, and imperfectly beheaded. 
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acquaintances is at present neither my wish nor 
in my power. And though I am persuaded that 
I could pass a year in this city equally to my 
satisfaction and improvement, yet for a variety 
of reasons I shall leave it in a few days. For 
two days at Versailles I was delighted with the 
Opera House *’ for its extent, height (210 feet) 
and complicated machinery; the King’s apart- 
ment,’* though not equal to those at Chantilly, 
and gallery of paintings; ** the front of the palace 
towards the gardens, said to equal anything for 
elegance and beauty of architecture that Italy can 
boast of; the Bath of Apollo,?° Cascade, and 
Grotto; the Queen’s apartment and bed chamber, 
and the gallery from which they spoke to the 
people ; *? the Grand Trianon," the gardens there, 
and antique busts; the Little Trianon and Queen’s 
House ; the Temple of Love and the farm house ; ** 
the gardens where the rudeness and variety of 
uncultivated nature is so imitated ; 


well the 


Chinese Pavillion and immense number of statues, 
many of them admirable; the Orange Avenue, 
walks and fountains: ** all, all merit the highest 
admiration and could only have been effected by 
genius and taste assisted by absolute power. 


17 See Nugent, of. cit. 4: 112-31, who devoted con- 
siderable space to the Versailles Palace, designed by 
Mansart in the reign of Louis XIV. The Opera House 
was constructed in the reign of Louis XV and inaugurated 
at the Marriage of the Dauphin to Marie Antoinette. 

18 Shortly after Johnson visited the King’s apartment 
in 1793 the furnishings were sold. The apartment itself, 
composed of numerous chambers, remained intact, though 
some works of art disappeared from the galleries. 

19 Described by Nugent as “the most beautiful and 
magnificent in Europe,” the great gallery housed many 
statues, busts, paintings, including Le Brun’s allegorical 
ceiling painting of the reign of Louis XIV. 

20 The formal gardens, designed by Le Notre, abounded 
in art masterpieces of every type, including fountains, 
cascades, equestrians, vases, baths, etc. The Bath of 
Apollo was the work of Tuby, Marsy, and Girardon. 
See Farmer, J. E., Versailles and the court of Louis 
XIV, 81-86, New York, Century, 1905. 

21 The Queen’s chambers, patterned after the King’s 
but of different workmanship, also contained many val- 
uable works of art. Johnson refers to the march of the 
Paris women to Versailles on October 4-5, 1789. 

22 Built after the designs of Mansart during the reign 
of Louis XIV, it served as a summer retreat. 

23 A miniature of Grand Trianon, built by Gabriel for 
Louis XV, described by Young, op. cit., 102. 

24The gardens, also planned by André Le Notre, con- 
tained terraces, fountains, statues, and all types of flora. 
The Orangery was constructed by Mansart from 1684 
to 1686 though designed by Le Notre in response to the 
whims of Louis XIV, who was fond of orange trees and 
the fruit. Orange Avenue led through the center of the 
royal orange garden. See Farmer, of. cit., 99. 
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From Versailles we visited St. Cloud, the 
favorite residence of the late Queen, in my opinion 
a more delightful residence.** At Chantilly and 
Versailles more grandeur is displayed, but here 
all is elegant magnificence and taste with richness. 
The Queen’s bed and furniture and ornaments for 
all the rooms were indeed superb. The gallery 
of paintings appeared to me admirably propor- 
tioned. Those at Chantilly and Versailles, in my 
opinion, [are] too long for the breadth. The 
Chapel was not so rich, but so much more neat 
and elegant than any I had seen. The gardens 
also had more variety and beauty though not 
crowded with statues which so constantly meet 
the eye at Versailles that they almost cease to be 
interesting. This seat of grandeur and mag- 
nificence where pleasure formerly held her court 
(and to adorn it art and genius were exhausted) 
is now deserted, and the only persons we saw 
were two ill-dressed fellows playing billiards in 
a marble hall adorned with noble paintings, where 
but a few years since the voluptuous Antoinette 
and her luxurious court exhausted art and nature 
to give variety to pleasure. Its former master 
has expired upon a scaffold, and its mistress in 
prison has no hope higher than banishment and 
disgrace, happy if the favor is granted by the 
representatives of twenty-five million who a few 
days since trembled at her nod.** 


As a contrast to the splendour of Versailles 
and St. Cloud, we visited the Castle of Vincennes,** 
three miles from Paris, from which an accurate 
idea of the Bastile may be formed. We were 
shown the gloomy cells in which the Great 


25 Marie Antoinette alternated between Versailles and 
St. Cloud; in fact, during the Revolution she spent more 
time at the latter. As Johnson pointed out it was cele- 
brated for its simple elegance rather than for ornateness. 
The palace, which formerly belonged to the Duke of 
Orleans, contained a large gallery filled with art master- 
pieces (including the famous Apollo sequence of Mig- 
nard), a “small, but very beautiful chapel,” and mag- 
nificent formal gardens. See Nugent, op cit. 4: 141-43. 

26 A reference to Louis XVI, who was executed Jan- 
uary 21, 1793, and his Queen, Marie Antoinette, who 
suffered the same fate as her husband on October 16, 
1793. 

27 The Castle of Vincennes, which (like the Bastille) 
symbolized the Old Regime, served as both a royal 
residence and a state prison for political prisoners. Con- 
structed by Philip Augustus and beautified by Louis XIV, 
the palace-castle was an excellent structure architec- 
turally. As Johnson pointed out, some of the greatest 
French statesmen were housed in the dungeon. 


28 The®great military leader of the seventeenth century 
who is identified above (see index). 
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Conde** and Cardinal de Retz *® and Mirabeau * 
were confined, who has left upon the walls the 
motto of “Here patience is put to the proof.” 
His patience was indeed proved, but to his con- 
finement (in all amounting to sixteen years) he 
was indebted for his abilities and his celebrity. 
He had the frankness to acknowledge it. He was 
indeed one of those extraordinary characters who 
are born but once in an age. What a pity that 
genius and talents like his should not have been 
united to integrity. A minute account of his life 
would be an inexhaustible source of interesting 
reflections. His powerful and commanding elo- 
quence, or rather his theatrical manner which gave 
force and energy to the sentiments and language 
of others, his vices and his virtues, his passions, 
enterprises and adventure, and the fortunate pe- 
riod in which he lived, all united to distinguish 
him as a very uncommon genius. From the top 
of this castle we saw a beautiful and extensive 
prospect of a rich and luxuriant and well-culti- 
vated country. 

We have also visited the Place de Vendome, 
where formeriy was an excellent statue of Lewis 
the Fourteenth.** On the ruined basis of this 
statue, the naked body of Pelletin ** was exposed 
to the people. He was assassinated by Puvis for 
voting the death of the King, and his funeral 
was attended by a procession of fifty thousand 
men under arms. The bust of Brutus, a variety 
of emblematical standards, and mottoes in the 
Roman style, calculated to make the deepest im- 
pression, were there. We also visited the ruins 
of the Bastile, which fell with despotism, and 
also the Abbey where the prisoners were executed 
on the third of September. The coolness, quiet 


29 Cardinal de Retz, French prelate and politician of 


the seventeenth century (1613-1679), was imprisoned 
by Mazarin in 1652 for participating in the Fronde. His 
memoirs, a classic of French literature, speak of his 
imprisonment in Vincennes. 

8° Honore Gabriel Riquetti, comte de Mirabeau (1749- 
1791), author, orator, and statesman who spoke for the 
Third Estate, was confined in Vincennes for abducting 
a young girl. In 1792, years after the affair and one 
year after his death, Mirabeau’s Vincennes correspond- 
ence was published. See Buckley, Eric R., The prisoner 
of Vincennes, 16-30, London, Witherby, 1930. 

31 This square was designed by Mansart and the bronze 
statue by Girardon depicted Louis XIV in the garb of 
a Roman emperor. Before the Revolution it was the 
scene for many royal fetes; during the Revolution it 
served as a gathering place for revolutionary demon- 
strants. 

82 Between September 2-6, 1792, many royal con- 
spirators, some of whom were housed in L’Abbaye St. 
Germain, were executed. These were subsequently 
termed “the prison massacres.” 
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and regularity of which furnish many interesting 
facts in the history of the Human mind. The 
hospital of Invalids * is really a noble building; 
it does honor to the taste and humanity of Lewis 
the Fourteenth; and the Chapel is indeed superb 
beyond description. The pavement and the dome, 
the gilding and the statues are astonishingly fine. 
Ancient architecture, it is said, can boast of noth- 
ing superior to the front of the Louvre, and 
I believe it. The palace of the Tuilleries, the 
gardens, avenues and statues, the Place of Lewis 
the Fifteenth, the Elysian Field, the Garden of 
Maubles, the Garden of the Luxembourg Palace, 
the Palace de Victoire Royal, and the Champ de 
Mars have all been objects of pleasing and inter- 
esting reflections to us.** From my so often in- 
forming you that pleasure is my object, you must 
not conclude that [while] reposing on the “bosom 
of voluptuousness” every idea of improvement is 
forgotten.** I never sleep till between twelve or 
two; my French Master attends me from eight 
to ten; and from ten to one I am employed in 
studying Law and government in the Royal Li- 
brary (containing three hundred thousand vol- 
umes on every subject, open to every one) where 
I am furnished with pen and paper to make ex- 
tracts and where I receive every assistance pos- 
sible. It is indeed a noble institution and un- 
equalled in all Europe, and never was my mind 
more engaged in speculation than at present in 
acquiring a general knowledge of the civil law 
and constitutions of Europe. Though I cannot 
speak French, I read it with facility; but the 
knowledge of Italian is also absolutely necessary. 
It must and shall be acquired. As a guide in my 
researches, I am intimate, as with yourself, with 
one whose name I shall not mention, but who is 
an enthusiast and has inspired me with part of 
his ardor, and is I believe the best read lawyer 
in Europe.*® You cannot conceive the advantage 


38 Though planned by Henry IV to shelter the aged 
and wounded, it was constructed during the reign of 
Louis XIV (ca. 1674). 

34 Apparently Johnson remained with the same party 
of tourists that he mentioned before. 

35 The use of “you” and “yourself” in this section of 
the diary seems to indicate that Johnson wrote with a 
relative or close friend in mind (see the Introduction 
for a discussion of this point). 

36 Unfortunately Johnson does not identify “the best 
read lawyer in Europe.” From external evidence, 
however, it appears that this is a reference to Pierre 
Etienne Louis Dumont (1759-1829), the Swiss-born 
French jurist and political writer. When in England, 
Dumont associated with pro-Americans Fox, Sheridan, 
and Sir Samuel Romilly. When in France during the 
Revolution he wrote Mirabeau’s speeches and read law 
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I derive from him. I have already written a 
volume and sent you a sketch of the first chapter 
from which you will form some idea of my plan. 
I shall buy fifty Pounds worth of books which I 
shall send you, and when I return we will com- 
plete the system I have formed. It appears ex- 
tensive but you will be astonished how much may 
be compressed and executed by forming an analy- 
sis. I have every advantage. These advantages 
I possess, nor shall pleasure or indolence induce 
me to neglect them. As pleasure is not my sole 
employment neither must you suppose that en- 
circled by dusty folios my great object, that of 
studying Man and the variety of his character, is 
neglected. I came here with only a single letter 
to Mr. Morris,** who has behaved to me with 
flattering attention, and has pleased and aston- 
ished me by his animated conversation, and the 
speciousness and brilliancy of his talents. Never 
did I hear more eloquence in conversation. I 
have also sat next to at the table and paid atten- 
tion to the famous Rochambeau,** and have twice 
dined in company with and had much conversation 
with the still more celebrated T. Paine.** Do you 
know that he wrote the admirable Song of Wolfe 
in a Mouldering Cave?* I 


am also well ac- 


in the Royal Library. He answers Johnson's description, 


and, by a process of elimination, appears to have been 
the only American-known, well-read lawyer in Paris at 
this time. 

37 Gouverneur Morris (1752-1816), the American law- 
yer, statesman, and financier who was appointed Ameri- 
can Minister to France in 1792. As Johnson pointed out, 
he was a man of many talents, especially in the art of 
conversation. Johnson is not mentioned in the published 
editions of Morris’ correspondence or diaries; hence I 
have not verified this encounter. See B. C. Davenport's 
edition of Gouverneur Diary of the French 
Revolution, Boston, Mifflin, 1939, for his 
activities in France. 

38 Jean Baptiste de Vimeur, comte de Rochambeau 
(1725-1807), the French military leader who fought 
with Washington in the American Revolution, but re- 
signed in 1792. He was imprisoned shortly after John- 
son saw him and barely escaped the executioneer’s ax 
in the Terror. 

39 After fleeing England in late 1792, Paine returned 
to Paris, where as a member of the Convention he 
played a significant role in the events of 1793. Shortly 
after Johnson saw him, however, he was imprisoned 
by the Jacobins and it was some time before he was 
released (for other references consult index). 

40 This is a reference to a popular song written by 
Thomas Paine in 1759. It was first published in 1775 
in the Pennsylvania Magazine of American Monthly 
Museum. The music of “The Death of General Wolfe” 
became known (from the opening words) as “In a 
Mouldering Cave” and was used for several other songs. 
See Damon, S. F., Series of old American songs, song 
no. 2, Providence, Brown Univ. Library, 1936. 


Morris’ 
Houghton 
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quainted by the famous Maj. Oswald** (and 
with Demorris), formerly an officer in the East 
India Company’s service when he adopted the 
system of the Hindoos. He lives entirely on 
vegetables, has rambled over India, Arabia and 
Egypt on foot, and has written a book unfolding 
the principles of the new philosophy of which 
you know nothing, but which will give you a great 
deal of amusement when I return.** I also see 
every day the Mr. Perry,** who was captain in 
the Guards and afterwards editor of the Argus, 
for whom a hundred Guineas were offered by the 
British Ministry, and who has forfeited his for- 
tune of a thousand pounds, as he says, from 
patriotism ; and, after a variety of adventures, is 
a violent Democrat. I am also often in company 
with our Col. Oswald ** who is much talked of 
in America, and is still more highly esteemed here 
for his intrepid bravery and skill in pointing the 
cannon at the infinitely important battle of 
Jemappe. Another of my acquaintances is a 
Doctor N—Johnson,** a learned and unreflecting 
man, who by bringing an address from a club in 
England, is perhaps guility of High Treason, and 
has lost a fortune of twelve hundred Pounds, and 
who is now going to Sweden, Lapland, Russia, 
and Grand Cairo. A plan of his journey and 
intended employment of his time till England is 


regenerated is very amusing. I am also ac- 


41 Apparently this refers to John Oswald (d. 1793), 
the republican friend of Paine and a member of the 
Jacobin Club at Paris who was killed in September, 
1793, while fighting in La Vendée. He was known in 
America for his participation in the Revolution. Ac- 
cording to Alger, he was a “sceptic, vegetarian, op- 
ponent of wigs and cravats, officer in the Indian army, 
traveller among the Kurds and Turcomans, versifier, 
and pamphleteer.” See Alger, J. G., The British colony 
in Paris 1792-93, English Hist. Rev. 13: 687, 1898. 

42 This appears to be a reference to John Oswald's 
book entitled The cry of nature, or an appeal to mercy 
and justice on behalf of the persecuted animals, London, 
1791. 

43 Sampson Perry (1747-1823), the controversial Eng- 
lish journalist who edited the Argus, a radical English 
publication, fled to France in 1793 to avoid imprisonment 
for libel. He belonged to the English Club in Paris, 
lived at White’s, a popular English hotel, and consorted 
with Paine, Brissot, and Condorcet. See Alger, loc. cit. 

44 Undoubtedly the same figure as the above-men- 
tioned (n. 41) “Maj. Oswald,” who was well known in 
America and evidently fought at Jemappes on November 
6, 1792. 

45 bid. Apparently Paine’s friend, Dr. Johnson, a 
Derby surgeon who sympathized with the Revolution 


and resided at White’s Hotel, the center of the British 
radicals in Paris. 
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quainted with Mr. Sayer,** so celebrated for his 
intrigues, address, enterprise, and variety of ad- 
ventures. Col. Blagden,** who has visited every 
part of Europe, is also of my acquaintance, as is 
also Doctor Swedenborg,** who has written the 
so much celebrated treatise on a particular sub- 
ject, and is the ablest chemist in France. I am 
honored with the acquaintance of Col. Swan,** 
who has presented me with his sensible well- 
written book upon commerce. But there is no 
person whose acquaintance is more my pride and 
my honor, nor any that I found more difficulty 
in acquiring than that of the so justly celebrated 
Mr. Merry, the famous author of Della Crusca.*° 
He is, in my opinion, a poet almost the only rival 
of Pope and in a different line equally excellent 
—I do love, admire and almost adore genius, 
sensibility, and amiability of manner like his. I 
lament, that neglecting sweet poetry to ‘which his 
brilliant talents are so well adapted, he has turned 
his attention to the barren field of politics; but 
it is with the highest satisfaction I inform you 
that I see him every day, and there is not a 


#6 Most likely Stephen Sayre, an American-born busi- 
nessman who served American interests in Europe from 
1772 to 1795 as an envoy in Berlin in 1777 and secretary 
to Benjamin Franklin. In 1795 he returned to Virginia, 
where he died in 1806. 

#7 Probably the same Col. Blagdon (Blackden) that 
Morris mentioned in his diary, op. cit. 1: 87, 94. 

48 Obviously this is not the famed Swedish theologian 
who had died many years before Johnson’s tour. From 
the context it would appear that this is a reference to 
Dr. Swediaur (1748-1824), a French medical scientist 
renowned for his treatise on venereal diseases and his 
Philosophical dictionary. The spelling error is due to 
either Johnson himself or his daughter who transcribed 
from the original. 

49 This is the same Colonel Swan that Morris con- 
tacted and described in his Diary (numerous references). 
A Scottish-born American speculator-merchant, asso- 
ciated with a Swiss firm, he offered to furnish the 
French Revolutionary government with food and am- 
munition. He was imprisoned in 1800, released in 1822, 
and died in 1832. His book, published in Paris in 1790, 
dealt with commercial relations between France and 
the United States. 

5° Robert Merry (1755-1798), a dilettante, educated at 
Harrow, Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn, who settled in 
Florence, Italy, in 1784. In Italy he became a member 
of the Della Cruscan Academy, a school which attracted 
a group of English poets in the late eighteenth century, 
including James Boswell. Upon returning to England 
in 1787, Merry contributed to the “World” and signed 
himself Della Crusca. A sympathizer of the French 
Revolution, he traveled in France from 1791 to 1793, 
after which he toured America and died in Baltimore. 
His writings include The anno miscellany (1784), The 


laurel of liberty (1790), and The pains 6f memory 
(1795). 
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man nor a monarch in Europe whose intimacy I 
would prefer to his. He has presented me with 
his book on Government, which I shall send to 
you. I have also been introduced to many French- 
men of high reputation, but as I understand not 
the language (finding it much more difficult from 
want of time to learn the pronunciation than I 
expected) their acquaintance I cannot cultivate at 
present. I regret extremely the six weeks I 
wasted in London, for though I have been here 
but seventeen days, every hour has strongly con- 
vinced me that Paris is the true situation for the 
voluptuary or the man of science, for him who 
wishes to study human nature and to improve his 
understanding by cultivating the society of men 
of letters, resorting to the Libraries, or attending 
the many public lectures given upon every sub- 
ject by men of the most distinguished talents. 
While I was cooly reading Law at Paris, the 
assassination of the French Ambassador at Rome 
gave birth to an immediate decree that seventy- 
two thousand men should immediately march and 
lay that proud city in the dust." At that time 
Dumcuriez ** was marching almost without op- 
position to Amsterdam, universal success attended 
every measure, the King of Naples had bent the 
knee, the Pope had nothing to oppose, and I had 
not a doubt that the decree would be instantly 
executed. I knew too well the destroying spirit 
of these Fiends of Hell to expect that the mag- 
nificence of Rome would be any object after 
their visit. I could not rest or sleep till I had 
persuaded my companions to set out post and 
arrive before the French. The idea of standing 
a siege at Rome, or even a storm, was nothing. 
But to have Rome annihilated and I not there 
when it was in my power—I could not support 
the idea. Every danger vanished before it. War 
is declared between England and France.** It is 
impossible to cross the channel to return there. 


52 The French diplomat, Basseville, was murdered in 
Rome on January 13, 1793, infuriating the French and 


providing them with an excuse to march on Rome. 
Though General Montesquiou had secured the neutrality 
of Switzerland and occupied Nice it is doubtful whether 
Johnson’s fears and consequent flight were justified, 
for the French Army of the South was checked until 
1794. 

52Charles Francois Dumouriez (1739-1823), the 
Girondist minister of war who declared war on Austria 
(June, 1792), helped defeat the Prussians at Valmy 
(September, 1792), and drove the Austrians from 
Belgium at Jamappes (November, 1792). In February, 
1793, when Johnson was in Paris, he invaded the Nether- 
lands. 


53 France declared war on England on February 1, 
1793. 
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We thought it best to go by the way of Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, Naples, Vienna and Holland, a ride 
of about four thousand miles, by which to see 
the greater part of Europe. From this and a 
variety of motives, needless to mention, we sud- 
denly left Paris on the ninth of February at 
eleven in the morning, and bidding adieu to Mr. 
Hitchburn,** with whom we have passed so many 
happy hours, with regret, we passed through no 
town of any consequence except Estampes which 
merits no description, and arrived at two in the 
morning at the irregular and ill-built city of 
Orleans.** 

The streets are narrow and ill paved, but the 
situation is excellent on the banks of the Loire in 
a rich luxuriant country called the Garden of 
France. Joan of Arc raised the siege of this city 
in 1428, gained the title of Maid of Orleans and 
worship equal to the Virgin Mary, and deserved 
it.°° JI am sorry that the annual procession in 
honor of her is discontinued. Orleans is the 
grand magazine of almost the whole trade of the 
kingdom in corn, wine, brandy, spices, groceries, 
and tanned hides. The Forest of Orleans, inter- 
spersed with plains and villages, covers fifteen 
thousand acres and is the largest in the kingdom. 
The revenue of its timber amounts annually to a 
hundred thousand livres and is the property of 
old M. Egalite.** 

Leaving Orleans at eight the next morning we 
reached Blois, thirty-six miles distant after an 
agreeable ride through a rich level country, al- 
most a continuous vineyard, and frequently as 
far as the eye could extend from the road. Blois 
maintains fifteen thousand inhabitants and trades 
chiefly in wine and brandy. 
than beautiful. 
on the 
river in 


It is rather large 
From Blois the road is continued 
banks of the Loire, the most beautiful 

France, covered with boats of which 
more than a hundred were in view at one time. 
It is joined by the River Cher two miles below 


54 Apparently a member of Johnson’s touring party. 

55 Johnson and his party took the regular “post route” 
from Paris to Bordeaux. 

56On one side of the arched bridge over the Loire 
there was a statue of the Virgin, on the other a statue 
of the Maid of Orleans, hence Johnson’s remark. 

57 Philippe Egalité (1747-93), the Duke of Orleans, 
was the leader of the radical nobility in the French 
Revolution. He espoused the cause of the lower classes, 
helped the Jacobin cause, gave up his title for the name 
Citizen Egalité, and rioted for the execution of the king, 
but in 1793 the Jacobins turned against him, charged 
him with “Orleanism,” and guillotined him in November, 
1793. This son became King Louis Philippe in the 
Revolution of 1830. 
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town, and passing Nantes, empties 
western ocean. There are eight or ten bridges 
thrown over it. That at Orleans is of thirty 
arches and that at Tours is thirteen hundred and 
fifty feet long, and is superior to any I have 
seen except perhaps that over the Seine three 
miles from Paris. The numerous bridges of 
France are astonishingly fine and the roads are 
made at a vast expense through the kingdom, 
averaging forty-eight hundred livres a league, and 
are in general good though since the Revolution 
they have been much neglected.** 

We arrived the same evening at eleven o'clock 
at the well-built (though since the civil wars, 
thinly inhabited) city of Tours. The principal 
street, perfectly clean, is the best I have ever 
seen. Its inhabitants formerly [numbered] sixty 
[thousand], but it contains now only thirty 
thousand. From seven till ten we walked over 
the city and visited the Cathedral,®* said to be the 
most Gothic building in France, but which has 
nothing remarkable and is by no means equal to 
St. Mary Radcliffe’s or the Cathedral at Canter- 
bury. At twelve the next night we arrived at 
the extremely old, irregular, dirty and almost de- 
serted city of Poitiers.°° After [we] viewed the 
field of the battle, gained near its walls by the 
Black Prince, and in which King John was taken 
prisoner in 1355, at which time the power of the 
monarch was humble indeed.** When subsidies 
were granted by the States General they held the 
deposit of it, appointed the collector, and directed 
force to be employed against him if he attempted 
by his officer to collect. They had the power of 
assembly when they pleased. The King was but 
aname. The realm was governed by a mob under 
the direction of Monsieur, and the Dauphin 
Charles, deprived of the throne, was obliged to 
approve of the assassination of his best friend be- 
fore his eyes.** 


into the 


58 The roads and bridges of France were generally 


praised by eighteenth-century travelers. Though poor 
according to modern standards, they were the best in 
Europe; see Mead, op. cit., 44. 

59 Nugent, op. cit. 4: 226. 

60 A similar description can be found in Young, op. 
cit., 73. 

61 A reference to the campaign of Poitiers in 1356 in 
which Edward the Black Prince routed and captured 
King John of France (1350-1364). 

62 Johnson alludes to the civil war in France in which 
Marcel established himself as a dictator in Paris and 
Dauphin Charles was forced to agree to the Grand 
Ordinance (1357), a reform which gave the estates 
considerable independence. The crisis came in 1358, 
when several royal supporters were murdered before 
the Dauphin’s eyes, when the Dauphin fled Paris, and 
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In the morning I attended Mass in the church 
(not elegant, but containing some good pictures) 
and visited the ruins of the palace and the re- 
mains of the Amphitheatre of Galliens, where they 
formerly performed murdering Christ, etc. The 
face of the country from Tours is different; few 
vineyards but wheat fields, etc., and a rich level 
well-cultivated country till we came to Poitiers, 
which they call the poorest part of France. It 
produces abundantly, corn, rye, wheat, flax, and 
cattle, and is connected with the river Loire by 
the river Clain. 

Leaving Poitiers at Nine, I passed through 
Chatellerault at four in the evening. Our carriage 
was encircled by twenty or thirty women climb- 
ing up to the windows all jabbering at once and 
insisting upon our purchasing knives, etc., and 
forming a scene extremely diverting.** We 
reached Angouleme at One, famous for its 
truffles, which it sends to every part of France 
and which we found not so good and dearer 
than at Paris. ‘Tis a large town delightfully 
situated on the river Charente, and the upper town 
appears to me to be strong. From the extreme 
badness of the roads we drove only thirty-six 
miles the next day in twelve hours. One of the 
horses mired, and we were obliged to wade 
through the mud. [We] went forward two miles 
with difficulty and obtained another set, the whole 
[affair], from many ludicrous circumstances, was 
very amusing. We lodged at Montlieu, famous 
for its excellent rye, and after crossing the 
Dordogne (navigable thirty leagues, half a mile 
broad, and which joins the Garonne three leagues 
below), ten miles further, we reached the banks 
of the Garonne, as rapid as the Rhone and which, 
by the Canal of Languedoc, joins the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Bordeaux, on the opposite side of the river, 
in the form of a crescent makes a most elegant 
appearance. As far as the eye can extend, two 
miles and a half, the houses are extremely well 
built and the river crowded with large ships 
from every part of the world, proving the extent 
of her commerce.* 

February 16, Thursday. We passed in, visiting 
the American Consul ® and every part of this 


when the peasants 
Jacquerie. 
63 Jbid. Apparently this was a common occurrence in 
Chatellerault, for Young recorded a similar experience. 
64 Jbid., 67. Arthur Young was similarly impressed 
by the wealth, commerce, and magnificence of Bordeaux 
in 1787. 


®5 Mr. James Fenwick, wine merchant and partner in 


began the revolt known as the 
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large busy commercial city. The Mill, built at a 
vast expense, has twenty-four mill-stones and 
grinds seven or eight hundred bushels per day.® 
The exchange is crowded with shops and is by 
no means equal to those of London and Bristol, 
but the Cathedral is superior to any in France, 
even Notre Dame.** The streets, but one, and 
houses, except on the Key, are narrow, irregular 
and dirty, but the environs beautiful.* In the 
evening we had the happiness of hearing, or 
rather of seeing, Le Reve, called the best tragic 
actor in Europe, perform Aviaces in Voltaire’s 
Semiramis.*° The action and tones were those 
of nature, and well understood and felt by me, 
though from my slight acquaintance with the 
language I cannot speak of the accuracy and 
justness of his pronunciation. His voice is most 
powerful and he has it under perfect command. 
The passions in all ages and nations speak the 
same language and no higher evidence is neces- 
sary of his abilities than his power of moving 
those unacquainted with his language. Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Mme. , Le Reve and Mme. de Contat 
in comedy exceed all that the warmest imagina- 
tion can picture.” It is only from hearing and 
seeing that any idea can be formed of their ad- 
mirable talents. Le Reve receives five hundred 
pounds Sterling each night and Mrs. Sid- 
dons .. After the tragedy we went to 
the Opera. The Parisians may boast of their 
Theatre Francais and fourteen play-houses but 
there is not one that by any means equals this 
elegant building, but the dancing and music at 
Paris is superior.* It was there I saw the 
justly admired Vestris.** He appeared to tread 
on air, and ’tis necessary to see to be able to 
conceive the lightness, activity and grace of his 


consul post by Thomas Jefferson in June, 1790. 

®6“The new tide corn-mill, erected by a company,” 
wrote Arthur Young in 1787, “is very well worth seeing.” 
By using the flow of the tide, canals, and water wheels, 
the mill-owners kept twenty-four mill-stones in operation. 
The cost, according to Young, was about £350,000. 

®7 According to Nugent, op. cit. 4: 230, the Cathedral 
of St. Andrew was “one of the fairest in France.” 

68 Young, op. cit., 67. 

6° Henri Larive (1733-1802), a celebrated actor and 
vocalist. 

70 Louise-Francoise Contat (1760-1813), who was at 
her best in Le Mariage de Figaro. 

71 Young, of. cit., 68. 

72 [bid., 67. “The theatre, built about ten or twelve 
years ago,” wrote Young in 1787, “is by far the most 
magnificent in France. I have seen nothing that ap- 
proaches it.” 

73 This appears to be Mme Vestris, a second-rate 
actress in the Théatre Frangaise company. 
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movements; until I was at Paris I had no idea 
of the extreme elegance, grace and dignity which 
it is possible to give to the human form. 

Bordeaux is situated about forty miles from 
the sea, and is defended rather by the difficulty 
of its navigation than by a trifling fort and bat- 
tery on an island six miles below the town. The 
tide at full and change flows twenty-six feet. 
They want our flax-seed, which we will not send 
them; and we wish to pay them in staves which 
they refuse, supposing that casks from them can- 
not be made water-tight. Our tow also has no 
kind of a reputation with them. 

February 18. After walking through the town, 
we left Bordeaux at twelve and arrived at Langon 
after thirty miles, on the banks of the Garonne, 
where we were obliged to sleep, as it was impos- 
sible to cross. 

February 19, Sunday. Rose at daybreak, but 
did not reach the opposite side of the river till 
ten, for which we were obliged to pay thirty 
Livres. Every step we take, nothing but impo- 
sition of the grossest kind. Our quarrels are 
every moment, and it answers no purpose. Sub- 
mission must be our motto. Through a rich 
level plain, one continuous wheatfield, we arrived 
at La Reole seated on an eminence. The streets 
[are] extremely narrow, crooked, and uneven, 
and the houses old and mean. We reached Ton- 
neins, thirty-five miles from Langon; [although] 
being told it was impossible to cross the river 
Lot, we determined to attempt it; but to our ex- 
treme mortification, three miles from this, we 
found it had overflowed the road for miles. And 
as it is night we think it best not to take the 
hazard, return patiently to Tonneins, and resolve 
to cross early in the morning in spite of all op- 
position. To be drowned is improbable, to lose 
the horses and carriage is very probable, but to 
stay here and wait for the sinking of the river 
is impossible. 

Impossible as it is, here we have been detained 
much against our will for two days at Tonneins. 
The river is six foot higher than at our arrival, 
the country overflowed to an immense distance 
(the houses on the plain encircled with water five 
foot deep and no boats to be obtained from La 
Reole to Agen), thirty or forty [miles long] by 
one broad. Jt is a rich level plain, valued at 
forty of fifty Guineas per acre, the wheat luxuri- 
ant, and the product immense; but it is a very 
uncertain crop; and if [there is] any rain in 
April or May, which is very usual, ’tis entirely 


destroyed. For the last three years they have 
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not raised enough for their own consumption, 
and bread is now five sous, when at Paris it is 
three sous per pound.’** The hills on each side 
of the plain are covered to their summits with 
luxuriant vineyards, some of which are more than 
a hundred years old. A vineyard must have been 
planted ten or twelve years to be good, and is 
not so productive as a wheat field, requiring great 
labor, only the wheat is so very uncertain. On 
the opposite bank of the Garonne wheat and hemp 
are constantly raised, every year, successively, 
and the land is not exhausted. There are some 
coal mines on the Lot, but not much worked. 
The wood is excessively scarce. A great quantity 
of corn is raised, but they think it impoverishes 
the land too much to be a favorite grain. At 
Langon is made the excellent Vin de Grave, and 
at this place are a number of lace manufactories, 
one of which employs seven or eight hundred 
persons, which pleased me much.** Children and 
aged gain a subsistence, and the industry and 
apparent happiness of more than ten thousand in- 
habitants at this place delights me. Their tobacco 
manufactures and snuff is sent to Toulon and 
Lyons by the Garonne and [Languedoc] canal, 
and to Bordeaux, up the Loire to Orleans, and 
by the Canal to Paris. (Nantes is larger than 


Bordeaux but no larger vessels can go up to it.) 


With real satisfaction we left Tonneins at 
twelve o'clock over extreme bad roads, with bad 
horses and worse postillions. We arrived before 
night at Agen, the birthplace of Scaliger.** It is 
well situated on the Garonne. It is very com- 
mercial and like most of the cities in France has 
a handsome public walk bordered with trees. As 
we had been so long detained on the road, we 
determined to go on to Moissac the same night, 
though they attempted to frighten us with the 
badness of the roads, the danger of robbers and 
the necessity of a guard. As we had travelled 
six hundred miles without a guard or even pistols 
and without any real apprehension of danger, 
we laughed at them and arrived at Moissac over 
a hilly country at Three in the morning. At nine 
we crossed the river Aveiron, over which are the 


74 Johnson’s observations on the rich agricultural plain 
of the Garonne and the potential wealth of the surround- 
ing area are confirmed by Arthur Young. But one notes 
a striking contrast between the real prosperity of 1787 
and the apparent poverty (due to the floods) of 1793. 

75 Young noticed the “excellent white wine” of Langon. 
The lace factories which Johnson referred to were 
located in Tonneins. 

76 Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609), the eminent 
classical scholar, publicist, and controversialist of the 
sixteenth century. 
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ruins of a Roman bridge, and continuing our 
journey through a rich level country, most of 
which has been overflowed by the swelling of the 
river, we reached Toulouse in the evening, 195 
miles distant from Bordeaux. The bridge over 
the Garonne at this city is all that merits atten- 
tion."* The river has fallen eighteen foot in a few 
days. The city, built of brick, is said to resemble 
England more than any other part of France. 
The rich soil requires manure only once in seven 
years and produces in abundance all sorts of grain. 
There are a vast many white mulberry trees and 
but few vineyards, as, by the former law of 
France, no vineyards could be planted till after 
an affidavit of the farmer that he had for three 
years tried different sorts of grain, that the land 
was only proper for vines, and that he could not 
pay his rent.** This law I do not believe to have 
been wise. Through all the south of France the 
rent is paid in proportion and generally by half 
the produce of the land, an excellent method to 
prevent the ruin of the tenant from the total 
destruction of the crop by blights and hail-storms 
frequent through the whole country. Toulouse 
is supposed to contain sixty thousand inhabitants, 
but from their indolence not very commercial, 
though it is admirably situated. In the evening 
at the playhouse (the worst and meanest building 
in France of the kind) the acting [was] very 
wretched and the audience appeared to me by no 
means brilliant. 

Leaving Toulouse on the twenty-third of Feb- 
ruary at seven in the morning, without regret, 
we passed through a delightful country, many 
small towns, and by Castelnaudary (whereby 
numbering every house and every hovel is com- 
puted four thousand ill-built dirty wretched 
houses) and reached Carcasonne at nine in the 
evening, a rich city considerable for its manu- 
factures of cloth. After driving to every tavern 
and finding no admittance, we were obliged to 
drive on to Narbonne, 113 miles from Toulouse, 
where we breakfasted. Narbonne is the most 
southern city in France, seated on the [Royal] 
canal and three leagues from the Mediterranean, 


an old, ill-built, irregular place. The cathedral, 
where is the tomb of —————,, if finished, 


(which it never will be) would be the largest in 


77 Cf. Nugent, op. cit. 4: 240. 

78To meet the demands of a growing population in 
the eighteenth century, crop specifications were used to 
insure the sufficient production of grain. Horticulture 


was permitted only on marginal or second-rate land; 
the choice land was used for wheat and corn. 


[PROC. AMER. PHIL, SOC. 
France.*® The wall around seems to be strong. 
It is commanded by no high ground and is well 
supplied with water by a handsome aqueduct, 
and the country well cultivated and rich in grapes 
and olive trees. 

After being detained at Narbonne two or three 
hours by the want of post-horses we visited the 
mountains near Beziers through which flows the 
canal of Languedoc, of which we had formed 
elevated ideas, but were disappointed.*® The 
mountain is but a hill and the subterraneous 
passage, handsomely arched with hewn stone, 
must have cost more than to remove the ground. 
The canal is an honor to Lewis Fourteenth who 
patronized it. One hundred and eighty 
extent and from the Mediterranean to 
lantic, it connects at Beziers, seated on an emi- 
nence, a delightful residence. The country 
around of varied, rich verdure, with high olive 
trees, always green, and more pretty girls and 
smiling faces than we had seen in France, war- 
rants the proverb Si Deus in terris vellet habitare 
Beziers.** Near it are nine locks successively in 
the canal. It contains eleven thousand inhabi- 
tants, and from the purity of the air has been 
preferred to Montpellier. 

On the twenty-fifth of February, in the after- 
noon, we came in view of Montpellier, than which 
no city in France, except perhaps Bordeaux, 
makes a more handsome appearance as you ap- 
proach it. It is situated on a hill and well built. 
The country around it is rich, varied and beauti- 
ful. After walking through the town, containing 
about forty thousand souls, and admiring many 
pretty faces (to which since we left England, we 
have been almost strangers), we visited the Place 
de Peyrou, a most delightful fountain.** The 
water is supplied by a most noble aqueduct, ele- 
vated on a double row of arches from a distance 
of a league. From this Place de Peyrou, where 
there is a handsome walk, there is one of the 
finest prospects in the world. On different sides 
are seen the Mountains of the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
and well-cultivated country covered with vine- 
yards and olives. The morning was delightful. 


miles in 
the At- 


7? The Cathedral of St. Just, a striking Gothic struc- 
ture, was designed with great intentions but never com- 
pletely finished. Johnson probably refers to the marble 
white tomb of Bishop Pierre de la Jugie. 

80 The famous canal, connecting the Bay of Biscay 
with the Mediterranean Sea, begun under Louis XIV, 
was seen and described by Young, op. cit., 46, who con- 
sidered it “a noble and stupendous work.” 


81 If God would live on earth he would live in Beziers. 
82 [bid., 49. 
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Every breeze breathed health and every Zephyr 
was but the echo of tranquility. It appears to 
me to be the seat of health and happiness, tho’ 
it is asserted that the climate, formerly celebrated 
for its salubriety, has of late years very much 
changed for the worse and that the cold winds 
and marshes between the city and the sea, six 
miles distant, have rendered it unhealthy. The 
streets are very dirty and by no means, as it has 
been asserted, bien purs, but the houses are well 
built and handsome. 

Leaving Montpellier we arrived in the evening, 
much to our satisfaction, at Nismes, thirty miles 
distant, which had long been the object of our 
wishes; and by the light of the moon we had a 
view of the amphitheatre, that stupendous monu- 
ment of Roman greatness.** Our reflections on 
the rise and fall of kingdoms—the ages that had 
gone by since it was founded—its noble and ven- 
erable appearance—the silence of the night and 
the moon sometimes shining with splendor and 
sometimes obscured by clouds—impressed sensa- 
tions not to be described. Nismes was formerly 
the largest city in Europe, 580 years older than 
Rome, which many of the Roman Emperors de- 
lighted to adorn with all the excellences of sculp- 
ture and architecture. We began to tread on 
classic ground and feel the enthusiasm of the anti- 
quarian. I know not when I have passed a more 
delightful day. I have been three times to visit 
the amphitheatre, 430 feet by 310, thirty-two 
rows of seats, capable of containing seventeen 
thousand spectators with ease, and in which area 
now reside three thousand inhabitants. It is 
built of astonishingly large stones, without ce- 
ment, and is in excellent preservation. It ad- 
mirably displays the power, genius and taste of 
those conquerors of the world. You cannot 
conceive the delightful sensations I experienced 
from a train of reflections to which, seated in this 
noble amphitheatre, my sensations gave birth. My 
mind recalled past ages, the revolutions of king- 
doms, of arts, and of manners. The changes 
which have since taken place, the frailty of all 
human grandeur, all lead me to philosophize and 
to be content. I also have visited and admired 
the Maison Quarre, eighty-two feet long, thirty- 
five broad and thirty-seven high, a temple richly 
ornamented with pillars of the Corinthian order, 
of six columns in front, and nine in the sides, 
raised on a pediment five feet high from the 


83 For a description of this massive amphitheater, built 
by Augustus in memory of the battle of Actium, see 
Nugent, op. cit. 4: 249. 
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ground.** The ablest architect France ever pro- 
duced owed all his ideas of architecture to this 
building. He was astonished at its beauty and 
simplicity and elegance.** The ruins of the sup- 
posed temple of Diana was too much of a ruin 
to give one any great degree of pleasure, and 
instead of raptures I felt a degree of contempt 
for an enthusiastic painter who was seated in one 
corner designing broken pillars, mouldering 
cornices and mutilated statues.** The tower also, 
of which no one can form an idea of the use or 
employment, gave me but little amusement when it 
would have delighted an antiquarian. 

Immediately on my arrival at Avignon my first 
inquiry was after the tomb of Laura, the divine 
immortal Laura; Petrarch lamented her for ten 
years and I intended to sympathize with him at 
her grave.** I was instantly answered. It was at 
the Convent of the Carmelites, and since the Revo- 
lution it had been converted into a stable. Such 
has been the fate of all those religious institu- 
tions formerly the retreats of piety and holy 
meditation, the shelters of wretchedness wearied 
with misfortune and of harmless superstition. 

We arrived at Marseilles on the 3rd of March, 
after a ride of more than eleven hundred miles 
from Calais through the richest and best cultivated 
part of the “Vine-covered hills and gay regions 
of France, where the day-star of Liberty reigned,” 
and left it without regret on the 9th of March, 
where I had been confined almost since my arrival 
with the gout and where I long balanced between 
visiting Rome and returning to London. The 
lateness of the season, the dread of the heat of 
the climate, of ardent fevers, the want of letters 
of introduction, and more than all, the want of 
money, induced me to think of measuring back 
my steps. But the wish of visiting Italy tri- 
umphed over all my objections. I was lifted into 


84“T viewed the Maison Quarre last night,” wrote 
Arthur Young in 1787, “and again this morning, and 
twice more in the day; it is beyond all comparison the 
most light, elegant, and pleasing building I have ever 
seen. .. . There is a magic harmony in the proportions 
that charms the eye. One can fix on no particular part 
of the preeminent beauty; it is one perfect whole of 
symmetry and grace,” writes Young, of. cit., 50. 

85 Probably Mansart, the famed architect of Louis XIV. 

86 Cf. Nugent, op. cit. 4: 250. 

87 Even agriculturalist Arthur Young approached 
Avignon with “interest, attention and expectancy that 
few towns have kindled” owing to the knowledge of 
Laura’s tomb. But his anticipation changed when he 
found that the tomb of Petrarch’s immortal lover was 
“but a stone in the pavement, with a figure engraved 
on it partly effaced, surrounded by an inscription in 
Gothic letters.” See Young, op. cit., 252. 
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the carriage by my servant and began a journey 
of more than two thousand miles, unable to walk 
without the help of friends, only ninety Pounds 
Sterling, and scarcely the hope of more till I 
arrived in England. 

Through a rough country, and most of the way 
between high mountains, we arrived at Toulon 
in the evening, forty-six miles distant. As the 
end of the first post [we] found no horses and 
paid the boy double to go on to the next post, 
where we were equally unfortunate ; but a humane 
farmer, seeing our distress, hired four mules, at 
double the price of post horses, which carried us 
to Toulon. Ten miles before we reached it, we 
overtook an old man of eighty and a young lady 
of twenty with their servant. Their carriage had 
lost a wheel. She was in an agony of distress. 
Six French carriages had passed them and paid 
no attention to their distress. We took all their 
baggage, gave her a seat, and left the old man 
with the maid and the broken wheel. I found 
her an agreeable companion to Toulon where she 
left us with infinite thanks for our attention. 

Toulon is the principal seaport town in France. 
Ships of a hundred and twenty guns lay alongside 
the pier. Like almost all the cities of France it is 
irregular and ill-built, and the streets are narrow 
and extremely dirty. In war it is crowded with 
thirty to forty thousand inhabitants, in peace with 
fifteen or twenty thousand who with difficulty 
support the extreme heat which, from its being 
encircled by lofty barren mountains in which is 
not the least appearance of vegetation, is often 
intense. We waited a long time in the street and, 
from the impossibility of finding lodgings, had 
almost reconciled ourselves to sleeping in the 
carriage when we fortunately found a small room. 
After breakfasting next morning on bread and 
water, we left at nine o'clock. We had been de- 
tained all this time from General Biron ** having 
engaged all the post horses, and we were glad 
to give a fellow a hundred livres to carry us to 
Luc, thirty miles from Toulon. Here we arrived 
in the evening through an uneven road winding 
through the hills with little appearance of vegeta- 
tion (though every spot that will admit of it 
highly cultivated and though but little richness 
there was much variety in the country and many 
marks of cultivation of the farmer). We passed 


88Duc de Biron (1747-1793), who fought in the 
American Revolution, was made commander of the 
Rhine in July, 1792, and transferred to command the 
army of La Rochelle in May, 1793. Between these dates, 
apparently he fought with the Army of the South, which 
captured Nice and held its own against the Sardinians. 
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two or three castles of the ci-devant nobles, which 
have been partly burned since the Revolution, and 
at Hyeres saw four priests preceded by eight 
boys, all loudly chanting, and followed by the 
whole village—men, women and children. Pass- 
ing through the town, they all fell on their knees 
before a piece of wheat, sprinkled it with holy 
water and prayed with fervency that it might be 
preserved from the ravages of an insect; from all 
my inquiries and observations [it is] the same 
as the Hessian fly, which has so often destroyed 
our crops in America and which in France con- 
tinues its ravages in spite of all their exertions, 
their experiments and their prayers. This is the 
first appearance of devotion or belief of Religion 
that I have seen in a ride of fifteen hundred miles 
through this country; neither have I seen more 
than eight priests, though I have constantly visited 
their churches. Whenever Mass was performed 
the only worshippers appeared to be a few old 
women and beggars whose object was the charity 
of strangers who came to admire deserted build- 
ings, formerly the crowded and sacred seats of 
superstition. It is a curious fact that we have 
travelled this immense distance through cross- 
roads and at all hours of the day and night 
without arms, through a country convulsed by 
the Revolution, where is no government, no laws, 
no Religion, and yet in perfect safety. [We] 
have been witness to no disorders, no comparative 
immorality. After sleeping in the bed where 
Gen. Biron lodged last evening, whom we met 
yesterday on the road, we arrived at Frejus at 
one o'clock, and as it was impossible to reach 
Antibes before the shutting of the gates and as 
there was no place to lodge on the road, we 
concluded to stay. 

Behold me then at Frejus, in a room where 
formerly the Emperor Joseph lodged and that 
hero Gustavus of Sweden, both of them passion- 
ately fond of glory, both ardently wishing that 
kind of fame that results from the happiness of 
their people and of being distinguished as Gen- 
erals and statesmen as any of ancient or modern 
story, and both equally unfortunate.*® Gustavus, 
crushed by the Empress of Russia and assassinated 
in the bosom of his court, in the flower of youth, 
in-the midst of his exertions. Joseph, sinking 
under the power of the clergy, with a constitution 
broken by fatigue and the hardships of a cam- 


89 Joseph II (1741-1790), the “enlightened despot” of 
Austria, and Gustavus III, Sweden’s reforming king 
(1746-1792), both of whom were well known to 


Americans. 
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paign, disappointed in all his plans, and robbed 
of that glory for which he panted, and which he 
deserved if exertions and ardent wishes entitle 
him to it. His life and character deserve well to 
be studied. Was he only peculiarly unfortunate 
or did he want that indescribable energy of mind 
so eminently displayed by Frederick (and which 
so often towers superior to all opposition)? Was 
he the rival of the King of Prussia without his 
good fortune or was he only his mimic? * 
Opposite to my window is the port where ages 
since the Roman and Carthaginian fleets have so 
often anchored and which was so long their 
principal station. This celebrated harbour, once 
crowded with ships, is now filled with sand, and 
the town, once so populous rich and extensive, is 
now almost a desert, scattered with 
amphitheatre, circus and temples. The water, 
which was excellent and conducted from the 
mountains by a stupendous aqueduct whose ruins 
we visited, is now extremely bad; and Frejus, 
formerly the residence of health, is now the seat 
of fevers and every disorder, the enemies of man. 
We arrived the next afternoon at Antibes, after 
crossing part of the Appenines by a good road 
made at a great expense, winding around the 
sides of the mountains almost as high as the 
region of perpetual snow. Our prospects con- 
tinuously varying, frequently we went along the 
edge of an immense precipice, the Mediterranean 
at our feet and the clouds rolling beneath us. 
Antibes (140 miles from Marseilles) is a small 
but well fortified town and admits not large ships 
into the harbor, but they tide with safety in a bay 
at three or four miles distant. The country 
around is delightful, rich and well cultivated. 
The new Philosophy seems to be ® that France, 
whose natural boundaries are the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Rhine, shall form a fraternity, 
its citizens all possessing equal rights, and whose 


ruins of 


9° This is one of the few passages in which Johnson 
reveals his knowledge of modern history and his re- 


flective mind. No doubt the city of Fréjus, with its rich 
historical associations, inspired the diarist to write as 
he did about the great European monarchs, and no 
doubt the classical connection with Caesar led him to 
reflect on the problem of human greatness. 

1 During Johnson’s rather brief stay in France, the 
Jacobins, who grew more powerful and popular, suc- 
ceeded in defeating their political foes, the Girondins. 
In this victory the radicals emerged with a policy which 
included expansion to the natural frontiers, a plan for 
political democracy, and far-reaching social reforms. 
The moving spirits behind the “new Philosophy,” as 
Johnson puts it, were Danton, Marat, and Robespierre. 
The influence of Rousseau is obvious in Johnson’s re- 
mark concerning the “general will.” 
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property and privileges must consequently be 
equal, and that the idea of representation is a sort 
of magic lantern which has too long deluded 
the people. The general will must decide and 
the people in the primary assembly must deter- 
mine upon every measure. Each individual has 
a voice, and the general will can never be wrong. 
A deputation from each primary assembly, in the 
Champ de Mars at Paris, armed, shall by ac- 
clamation decree or annul whatever has been dis- 
cussed in the primary assemblies and which has 
before been submitted to them by a national con- 
vention chosen solely for the purpose of stating 
resolutions proper to be adopted. A National 
Education is to be established, which has already 
been read in the convention, the first article of 
which denies the existence of a God, and calls 
a future state a dream of superstition. From the 
lips of one who was formerly a bishop this 
pression was heard without disapprobation.*” 
ligion is indeed abolished. [Many churches are 
to be] sold and converted into theatres and as- 
sembly rooms of brew-houses, and only a few 
are to be preserved as monuments of ancient ab- 
surdity. To effect the equality of property the 
ich must be taxed proportionally to his wealth, 
and every individual paid for his attendance at 
the primary assembly. 


ex- 


Re- 


It must be made his duty 
and his interest to legislate. At the end of four 
years (before which he has a right to sell) all 
lands shall be divided and no one have the power 
of holding more than fifty or perhaps one hundred 
acres; consequently [there are] to be no more 
conveyances, and the ridiculous doctrine of in- 
corporeal rights, rents, and annuities [are] to be 
entirely abolished with the doctrine of landed 
property and its absurd consequences. The pro- 
fession of the lawyer is annihilated. Merchants 
also fall with the abolition of contracts, for who 
will trust when none can be compelled to perform 
but as far as his interest dictates, which is to be 
made the sovereign principle of action? Not old- 
fashioned interest, which was under the influence 
of Religion, but enlightened self-love. 


ITALY 


On the 13th of March, after some difficulty 
with respect to the passports of our servants, we 


92 Probably a reference to Talleyrand, the “ex-bishop 
of Autun,” author of a paper on education in which he 
advocated a secular system of education and national 
festivals stripped of religious meaning, although possibly 
a reference to Lepelletier de Saint-Faregeau whose 
extreme secularized education bill was sponsored by 
Robespierre and passed in the Convention. 
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embarked on board of a Genoese felucca rowed 
by ten men.’ No wind but mild charming weather 
on the Mediterranean, which has been the theatre 
of so many noble exploits, the reading of which 
interested me so deeply even in infancy. After 
rowing twelve miles we were opposite Nice, con- 
taining twelve thousand inhabitants, on the banks 
of the Var, over which the French are now build- 
ing an elegant bridge. It is to this delightful 
country encircled by the maritime Alps that in- 
valids of every description, of every country fly 
to avoid the rigor of winter. The season con- 
tinues but two months, and at Christmas it is 
said that you can see farmers gathering olives 
on the hills and oranges and lemons in the valleys. 
They mow their grass four times a year, and the 
whole country is highly cultivated with vines, 
pomegranates, almonds, oranges, lemons, citrons 
and bergamot, and the hills are shaded with olive 
trees and the gardens full of rose trees, carnations 
and other flowers, blossoming the whole winter. 
After this description, will you believe that though 
we expressly bargained with our Captain to land 
us where we pleased (and we were close in shore) 
we refused to land? In March and April when 
the sun is so hot that you can take no exercise 
without being thrown into a perspiration, the wind 
is so keen, passing over mountains covered with 
snow, as to produce all the ill effect of pores 
suddenly stopped: cold, pleurisies, ardent fevers, 
and rheumatisms. I am not yet able to walk from 
the effect of the rheumatism with which I was 
confined to my bed at Marseilles, and from the 
short distance I saw no equivalent inducement 
to land. 

Ten miles further we came in sight of Monaco. 
The sovereign of Monaco has a court, guards, 
twenty peasants, four gentlemen of the Bed- 
chamber, and citizens. He has a palace both in 
town and country. Here also I refused to land. 
We saw his whole dominion—its commerce, reve- 
nue, productions, manufactories, palaces, hovels, 
and even the manners of the people—at one glance. 
It is the most independent power of Europe, re- 
mote from war’s alarms; the revolutions and bal- 
ance of Europe are nothing to them. Six miles 
beyond is the small town of Ventimiglia, belong- 
ing to the Genoese Port. The weather during the 
night induced us to wish to be on shore, but the 
officers refused us and compelled us to put to sea. 
Such was our first reception in Italy after a 


1The felucca used along the Mediterranean coastal 
cities was an open boat, rowed by ten or twelve stout 
mariners, and large enough to take in a post-chaise. 
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journey of almost five thousand miles to visit 
this famous country. It was a beautiful night. 
We slept very well in our carriage, and, after 
passing Oneglia, we awoke next morning opposite 
Albenga, which as well as Oneglia, is an inde- 
pendent principality like Monaco, but bequeathed 
by their monarchs to the King of Sardinia. Soon 
after an armed felucca bore down upon us under 
full sail. It belonged to the King of Sardinia, 
who a few days before had taken the French mail 
and killed the Captain and two of his men. Fortu- 
nately we were sailing under Genoese colors. It 
was accident only which prevented our hiring a 
French felucca. We should then have been made 
prisoners of war and our journey at an end. 
We took the national cockades from our hats 
which had been so long our protection and arrived 
safe at Genoa. 

March 14. Genoa is governed by the Doge 
and twelve senators.*, The Camera of eight, un- 
der the name of procurators, have the administra- 
tion of the revenue. The councils unite when 


foreign affairs come before them, or atrocious 
They have the command of the military 
forces and assemble the general council when 
The petit council of two hundred 
chooses magistrates, determines on peace or war, 
and if forty-five voices are in favor proposes new 


crimes. 


necessary. 


laws to the general council; and also all taxes. 
The grand Council or general assembly of the 
nobles, which is implicitly governed by the petit, 
can alone change fundamental laws, lay imposts, 
elect the Doge and the principal officers of the 
Republic. Twenty-five years of age is the only 
requisite, but from custom only nobles are elected. 
The Doge presides in all the councils and has the 
right of proposing, almost the whole of his 
authority. At the end of two years he is shut 
up for eight days to meet the accusation of any- 
one. To elect a Doge fifty persons are chosen 
from the Great Council. These fifty choose from 
themselves twenty. The Great Council reduces 
the twenty to fifteen, the Petit Council to six, 
and from these six the Great Council chooses a 
Doge. The senators are chosen by lot from an 
urn containing a hundred and twenty names, five 
every month, viz. three senators and two procu- 
rators. There is a new election of the council 
of Two Hundred every year, but this is but form. 


2 Most of the eighteenth-century guidebooks included 
a description of the government of Genoa. No doubt 
Johnson’s interest in law and his republican sympathies 
account for his rather lengthy discussion of Genoese 
political institution. 
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The most important magistrates are the five su- 
preme Indicators, who like the Ephori of Sparta 
are charged with both the support of the laws and 
their execution, and the Inquisitors of State, who 
have unbounded power to watch over the police, 
enter houses and see that no disorders exist, and 
send for and give advice to young men. Judges 
who are chosen for three years are strangers col- 
lected from the dominions of the Pope and the 
Prince of Italy: three civil and four criminal 
[judges] and an appeal lays from them in civil 
matters to three Doctors of the Nation or two 
Doctors of Laws and a noble chosen by the parties. 
The Bank of Saint George, that impenetrable 
secret, is a kind of independent republic formed 
in the bosom of the port.’ It has ten millions 
of livres revenue and part of the state revenue 
is mortgaged to it. It collects this revenue, is 
independent of the Republic, and has its separate 
laws, magistrates and assemblies. It pays three 
per cent. 

Lucea, an old ill-built irregular city of two 
thousand inhabitants fourteen miles from Pisa 
and forty-four from Florence, is remarkable for 
its history and government.* It formed part of the 
ancient republic of the Tuscans destroyed by the 
Romans three hundred years before Christ, but it 
always enjoyed the rank of a Roman colony, a 
degree of liberty and of governing itself by its own 
laws. The triumvirate was formed here between 
Caesar, Pompey and Crassus. The Goths were 
in possession of it in 550 when it surrendered to 
| Nicholas Piccino] after a seige of seven months. 
This city was then governed by tyrants under 
the name of Dukes, Counts or marquises, the 
most celebrated of whom was Adalbert from 
whom are descended the princes of Este, the 
family of Brunswick now on the English throne. 
In the year 1115, on the death of the famous 
Countess Matilda, who was princess of Tuscany, 
Lombardy and vice-queen of Liguria and who 
supported a hazardous war of thirty years against 
the schismatics and anti-popes and chased the 
Emperor Henry Fourth from Italy and gave his 
dominions to the Church, Lucca regained her dig- 
nity and formed a distinct republic till 1320, when 
she was governed by the famous Castruccio 
~ 8The Bank of St. George, a city within a city, was 
the financial heart of Genoa’s decaying commercial 
empire. The building itself, a memorial of the Genoese 


hatred against Venice, housed many legal and financial 
offices of the Republic. 


*See Nugent, of. cit. 3: 367-69. Some of Johnson’s 
remarks on Lucca bear a close resemblance to those of 


Nugent; no doubt he used The grand tour or a similar 
work as his guide. 
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Castracane.’ She was again free in 1430, since 
which she has enjoyed the same independence 
of the Emperor as Venice and Genoa, who are 
always esteemed by the Emperor as fiefs of the 
Empire. 

Pisa, 14 miles from Lucca and sixty from 
Florence, is on the Arno and was formerly one 
of the principal cities of Etruria. Its inhabitants 
at the fall of the Empire formed a republic, which 
in the eleventh Century rivalled Genoa, armed 
two hundred galleys and was the mistress of the 
sea. She ranked among her conquests Sardinia, 
Corsica and Carthage, whose king they sent to 
receive baptism of the Pope. She sent forty 
galleys to assail the King of Jerusalem, long 
signalized herself in favor of the Holy See, and 
was seven years mistress of Naples. But joining 
the Emperors against the Popes, the Genoese 
defeated her in 1284 with the loss of forty-nine 
galleys and the still more important loss of the 
port of Pisa, since when the grandeur of Pisa 
has declined with its navigation and commerce. 
They were afterwards governed by the Milanese 
and the Florentines, had their liberty restored to 
them by Charles the Eighth of France in 1494, 
which having enjoyed for six years they were 
enslaved by Lewis the Twelfth, who made a pres- 
ent of them to Florence, and with the rest of 
Tuscany they passed to the Medicis. But the 
greatest part of the citizens, disdaining slavery 
and despairing of freedom, preferred abandoning 
their country and led a life of exile in Italy, 
Sicily, Genoa, Rome and Venice. From a popula- 
tion of a hundred and fifty thousand it has de- 
clined to eighteen thousand, who have neither 
manufactures or commerce to sustain them, and 
the greater part of them leave the city in the 
summer from the unhealthiness of the air. Grass 


5 On the whole Johnson’s brief account of Lucca is 
accurate, although his choice of significant events and 


persons is open to some question. Adalbert and Beren- 
garius were “joint kings” of northern Italy in the tenth 
century. Matilda, an ally of Gregory VII against 
Emperor Henry IV, died in 1115 and gave her lands to 
the Church, whereupon a republic was formed. Cas- 
tracane was an ambitious military dictator who sub- 
jugated Pisa and Pistoja, as well as Lucca, before his 
death in 1329. 

6 Before and during the Crusades, Pisa held a favorable 
position in Italy and its navy was used against the 
Saracens who threatened the southern half of Europe. 
Johnson’s observations regarding the checkered history 
of Pisa are, for the most part, accurate, though of course 
very sketchy and abbreviated. 

7 Mead, op. cit., 307, describing the depopulation of 
Pisa in the eighteenth century, told of empty houses, 
grass-covered streets, and unwholesome air. 
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grows in the public streets. The city is situated 
in a rich plain and is extremely well paved, but 
still as a desert. It has been the policy of the 
Grand Dukes to depress them, but the late Leo- 
pold* wisely adopted a different system. His 
attention in residing here a winter and establish- 
ing the reputation of the Bath of Pisa and the 
residence of the Russians have already increased 
the population; and if the system is adhered to 
by his successors the former splendor of Pisa 
will return. The Leaning Tower, the Cathedral 
(only remarkable for its brazen gates and said 
to be worthy of being the Gates of Paradise) 
the Baptistry, and the Campo Santo or burial 
ground are all interesting."° Here is the tomb, 
built by the King of Prussia, to Aleante who was 
born here and died in 1760.‘ This was also the 
birthplace of Galileo. The order of St. Etienne, 
which is the grand Order of Tuscany and was 
established by Cosimo the Ist in 1560 to defend 
the Mediterranean against the Turks and the 
coasts of Tuscany against pirates has here a 
palace, and their church is crowded with banners 
and standards taken in different battles..* At 
present they have not a single ship, and ’tis little 
more than a title. There are three bridges over 
the Arno. One is of marble, and every third 
year exhibits the only vestige that remains in 
Europe of athletic sports so famous in Greece 
and Rome. The University of Pisa is very ancient 
and was established by Cosimo the Ist in 1574.** 





8 This is Emperor Leopold II (1747-1792), the third 
son of Maria Theresa who was educated for the priest- 
hood. In 1765, however, after the death of his elder 
brother Charles, he succeeded to his father’s grand duchy 
of Tuscany and became Roman Emperor in 1790. But 
his reign lasted only two years, during which time he 
unsuccessfully sought to save the life of his sister, Marie 
Antoinette and suppress the Revolution. 

® Apparently Leopold’s “different system” was suc- 
cessful, for in the nineteenth century Pisa witnessed a 
revival. The Shellys, Hunts, and Byron were fond of 
Pisa and resided there for brief periods. 

10 See Nugent, op. cit. 3: 372. These sights evoked 
various responses from the pens of grand tourists. Most 
Englishmen were unimpressed with most of these struc- 
tures except the Campo Santo, a beautifully landscaped 
burial ground with elaborate tombs, Greek bas-reliefs, 
and wall paintings by the Renaissance masters. 

11 Johnson or one of his transcribers misspelled this 
name, for it is obviously a reference to Count Algarotti’s 
tomb, which was erected in the Campo Santo in 1764 by 
Frederick the Great. Algarotti was one of Frederick’s 
intellectual companions and an excellent conversationalist. 

12 [bid., 373. Apparently the “palace of the knights,” 
which, according to Nugent, was “worth seeing.” 

18 Established in the twelfth century, the University 
of Pisa was enlarged by Cosimo I. Galileo, a native of 
Pisa, was appointed to a mathematics chair in 1610. It 
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Its revenues amount to sixteen thousand crowns 
or nine thousand livres. The professors are nomi- 
nated by the prince for three years only, after 
which they are generally confirmed and _ their 
salaries increased. They have a good observatory 
and since 1772 a library of eighteen thousand vol- 
umes. The public lectures are short, only fifteen 
minutes, but are generally reviewed individually. 
The public lectures amount to seventy; the indi- 
gent and gratuitous students are not fined; and 
some professors having established their reputa- 
tions take advantage of it, to give none, public 
or individual. The Baths of Pisa,’* four miles 
from the city, are the most celebrated and the 
greatest resort in Italy, [having] more than two 
thousand persons in the season. Leopold has the 
honor of having rebuilt magnificent baths, houses, 
chapels and every accommodation for invalids and 
strangers. 

After observing the spring of fresh water that 
bubbles out in front of the harbour of Lerica and 
landing at the quarries of Carrara, from whence 
the finest marbles of Italy are drawn, we stayed 
two days to study the principles of the commerce 
of Leghorn, that haven of the Jews (as Rome is 
their Hell). It was here we first became ac- 
quainted with the enlightened mind and pervading 
genius of Leopold, and the more we know of his 
improvements and the spirit of his administration 
the more he commands our eulogium.’® Here 
are assembled people from every part of the 
world who follow without restraint the custom of 
their countries, and Jews or Greeks, Americans 
or Turks, perform publicly the varied ceremonies 
of their religion, and the highest offices are open 
to all. Leghorn, the only port of Tuscany and 
principal seat of its commerce, containing thirty 
thousand inhabitants, is situated fourteen miles 


was known for its library, museum of natural history, 
and botanical gardens. 

14In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
the baths of Pisa were among the most popular European 
watering places; no doubt Leopold deserves the credit 
for renovating and popularizing them, as Johnson sug- 
gests. 

15 This is another reference to Leopold II, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany from 1765 to 1792, who is described 
above (note 8 of this section). Under Leopold’s rule 
Tuscany regained some of its long-lost prestige and glory. 
Trade increased, depopulation was halted, and numerous 
enlightened reforms were introduced in Florence, Pisa, 
and Leghorn. Leghorn, the chief seaport of Tuscany in 
the eighteenth century, was, as Johnson suggests, an 
“international” commercial city which made no distinc- 
tions as to religion or nationality. When Nugent visited 
Leghorn (ca. 1755) he was amazed at the rather large 
Jewish population (ca. 10,000). 
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from Pisa and sixty from Florence. It was es- 
teemed of no consequence till after the destruc- 
tion of the port of Pisa in 1284 by the Genoese 
and Florentines, and was but little frequented 
till 1450, but is now one of the principal cities 
of Tuscany. It has a garrison of two thousand 
men, is well built, the streets handsome and well 
paved, and is connected with the Arno with a 
canal of fifteen miles. Fifteen thousand rich 
Jews inhabit the city and own most of the houses, 
which they let at extravagant rent. There are 
many Americans and Greeks who enjoy their 
own religion without restriction, and the Turks 
have a Mosque. It was the first free port of the 
Mediterranean and proves the policy of the 
Medicis..° By the laws of the last Leopold, 
every proprietor, of whatever religion, or country, 
aspires to the same privileges and honors. The 
only difficulty [occurred] when a Jew was named 
municipal officer by a majority of voices and the 
priests refused him the place his dignity gave 
him in religious ceremonies. But the noble de- 
cision of the Duke was that a Jew who was 
esteemed virtuous by his fellow citizens repre- 
sented the Divinity on earth and could not pro- 
fane by his presence and worship which was of- 
fered to the God of all. In 1779 were entered 
at Leghorn 4895 ships of which 38 were ships 
of war. The commerce depends upon commis- 
sions. The English and Dutch send a fleet of 
merchantmen twice a year. Their commerce 
would have suffered had the English been able 
to establish themselves at Corsica and the Rus- 
sians on the coast of Africa, or Sicily or Sardinia 
had a free port, or if the Spanish had kept posses- 
sion of Orbetello or the Isle of Elba. The active 
commerce of Leghorn consists in oils and other 
productions of Tuscany, and merchandise of the 
Levant imported by the merchants on their own 
account. Coral is its principal manufactory, of 
which there are many different shades. 

Florence, a hundred and seventy miles from 
Rome, is a city of sixty-five thousand.** In it 
are only one-third the number it contained under 
the Medicis. Few cities have a more delightful 
situation—on the Arno, in a rich, delicious 
country, plains, valleys, hills, woods, waters, 
gardens—for a coup d’ceil, varied and delightful. 


16 After being dependent on France, Genoa, and 
Florence, Leghorn won its freedom in 1691; in 1718 the 
Quadruple Alliance guaranteed its independence. 

17 Jbid., 375. Florence, the capital of Tuscany, had 
60,000 souls when Nugent visited it in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Most travelers were similarly im- 
pressed with the beauty of Florence. 
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The interior of the city answers to the beauty of its 
situation, and it well deserves the title of “Bella 
Fiorenza.” Leopold the Great, in the arts of 
peace the worthy rival of Frederick, divided the 
administration between a council of State and 
Council of Finance, but he himself analyzed 
everything, saw everything, attended to every- 
thing.** Four days of the week he devoted to 
general administration, two to the affairs of the 
individual, and the seventh to his Court. He 
lived with his people as a Father encircled by 
his children, received the memorials of the mean- 
est individual, answered them verbally, or referred 
them to the proper tribunal. At his country house 
he was not attended by a single sentinel, and his 
example introduced simplicity and economy 
among his nobles, who became less haughty and 
less oppressive to their vassals. He also corrected 
the abuses of justice. Seventy-two tribunals, 
which judged without appeal in civil causes were 
reduced to twenty-two, and the form and pro- 
ceedings and the expenses were infinitely re- 
duced. Law suits became less numerous and by 
the ascendancy of his virtues his subjects more 
often applied to his mediation than to his power. 
The criminal code is no longer written in blood; 
it punishes only for example, abhors secret tor- 
ture, no longer confounds debtors with criminals, 
no longer confines criminals without food or 
light. Upon the noble principle of the English 
law, the accused are presumed innocent. They 
choose their counsel, and every indulgence is 
granted to enable them to display their innocence. 
Unpremeditated murder is punished by banish- 
ment, robbery by slavery, bankruptcies by im- 
prisonment and smuggling by fines. In Tuscany 
are no state prisons, and the Inquisition (that 
dreadful tribunal) has only power to administer 
“consolation and instruction’ and to practise 
charity and tolerance. But the punishments are 
softened upon Beccaria’s enlightened principle.’® 
They are certain, and prosecutions are pursued 
with such vigor that the conviction of guilt is 


18 For a discussion of Leopold, his reforms, admin- 
istration, and successes see Robert J. Kerner, Bohemia 
in the eighteenth century, New York, Macmillan, 1932. 

19 When Leopold took over the government of Tuscany 
in 1765 the legal system was, like that of most other 
European nations, inequitable, outdated, and a tool of the 
privileged classes. Influenced by Voltaire and Beccaria, 
the famed reformer, publicist, and economist, Leopold re- 
vamped the whole Tuscan political economy—its constitu- 
tion, civil and criminal codes, commercial laws, and re- 
ligious rules. See Maestro, Marcello T., Voltaire and 
Beccaria as reformers of criminal law, 141, New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1942. 
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almost certain. Religion also engaged Leopold’s 
attention; an act of discipline was introduced 
among the clergy. Morals are now preached in- 
stead of dogmas, and religious disputes are un- 
known; for none is exclusively protected or has 
power to oppress. He even ventured to reduce, 
but with an extreme delicate hand, the number 
of the Religious. Tenths are no longer known; 
a revenue of six hundred livres pays thirty-eight 
pounds of wheat. The income of masses, about 
ten sols, remains. Religious vows cannot be 
taken before twenty-four years by the men and 
twenty by the women. Girls cannot be sent to 
Convents before sixteen years of age nor take the 
veil till after passing six months out of the cloister 
and with the consent of three commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The publication of this 
law required great precaution, and the theatre 
was the means by which it was effected. Most of 
the fortresses have been destroyed to save the 
useless expense of supporting them by garrisons. 
The military force was reduced to six thousand 
men (half of whom were at Florence), but a 
militia of thirty thousand still are exercised. The 
naval force consists of three frigates to protect 
the commerce of Leghorn, and the Knights of St. 
Etienne, whose honors have declined though 
their commanderies are still rich. Under a mili- 
tary prince they would resume their power, but 
peace, not war, was the glory of Leopold. Before 
the discovery of America, Florence was the head 
of the commerce of Europe. Her situation near 
the Levant, Asia and Africa, and her freedom, 
all contributed. Her palaces were built by mer- 
chants, and Cosimo, the Father of his Country, 
Lawrence the Magnificent, and Capone, though 
the heads of the Republic and incessantly engaged 
in wars and negotiations, never neglected their 
commerce.” But when the Medici quitted com- 
merce for sovereignty the influence of their ex- 
ample, the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Spain, Portugal and Holland all becoming 
carriers, all tended to decrease her commerce and 
population. The manufactory of woolen, formerly 
so considerable, has yielded to the English; flax 
and silk are still much cultivated, but jewelry is 
entirely neglected. In favor of commerce the 
law gives to the husband at Florence the whole 
of the property of the wife who dies without 
children, at Arezzo only half, and at Pistoja one 
third. Tuscany has always been famous for 
taxation. Imposts were varied to infinity, and 


20 Cosimo de Medici (1432-1433); Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent (1453-1478); and Piero (Capponi) de Medici. 
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under Catharine de Medeci she taught France the 
art of finance. The estates of Minors, even sales, 
contracts of marriage, collateral, and even ma- 
ternal successions were taxed. But Leopold in- 
troduced in 1765 a total reform; his object [is] 
not yet entirely effected.** A total reform was 
to reduce all the taxes to a single impost to be 
paid from the produce of the land and to concen- 
trate the twenty-five different contributions paid 
in some of the cantons to a single tenth or Grand 
Ducal, called Impost of Redemption! All goods 
contribute in proportion of their value. The dis- 
tinction of the property of the nobles, the Church, 
and the people no longer exists. Prejudice op- 
posed him, but reason prevailed. He collected 
not the new taxes with rigor, but insinuated to 
the Clergy that if, by the Levitical Law, their 
property was exempt from taxation, it was only 
movables ; the tribe consecrated to the Altar could 
not inherit nor hold land. And the Clergy 
trembled at the effect of examining their titles. 
The Revenue was at first diminished, but it is 
now almost doubled, and the provinces have suc- 
cessively solicited for the establishment of the 
new constitution, which was left at their pleasure 
to adopt or reject and the wisdom of which ex- 
perience has so eminently proved. The sum to be 
raised by each department is estimated by the 
council. Artisans and day laborers etc. pay no 
impost. They owe nothing to the State, for they 
possess nothing; consequently, they have no voice 
in public expenses, high roads, of public buildings. 
Those are regulated by deputies named by plural- 
ity of voices. These voices are named, of course, 
by the Duke. This is wrong in principle. The 
exemption from impost balances not the loss of 
privilege, but the shadows of liberty give anima- 
tion and vigor. The reform of finances and ad- 
ministration of expenses have enabled the Prince 
to discharge the debts of the state, which at 
his succession amounted to eighty-four millions of 
livres. The consequences of paying this public 
debt was to deprive money lenders of a high 
revenue from enormous interest. This money, 
useless in their hands, was necessarily applied to 
purchasing lands, and agriculture finally felt the 
effect. Land in Tuscany produces an income of 
three per cent on the principal. The Duke there- 
fore gave the choice of the reduction of the then 
interest to three per cent or their principal. Many 


21 Jbid. Johnson gives a glittering account of Leopold 
and his reform measures, but according to Kerner 


Leopold was often despotic in his methods and his reforms 
did not invariably meet with favorable results. 
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took the principal but applied to purchasing the 
Domains of the Duke, which were all exposed 
for sale. These Domains had not produced an 
income of one per cent, but by a sale on the most 
liberal terms, in small portions, from insulated 
habitations and unhealthy uncultivated marshes, 
were founded prosperous villages and a rich culti- 
vated country. It was a noble object of specula- 
tion to individuals and the Government also 
reaped the fruits. It was indeed a speculation 
of an enlightened mind, the ample profits of which 
were almost immediately felt. Glory, the happi- 
ness of the people, increase of population, and 
increase of revenue were attained. Leopold has 
also abolished the privilege of Asylum. Assassi- 
nation is no. longer sanctioned by religion, and 
the altar is no longer the protection of murder. 
To encourage agriculture and commerce he adopts 
the noble system of universal liberty and the 
maxim that the interest of every individual will 
dictate the true line of conduct for himself and 
the government. All rights, privileges, and pro- 
hibitions of agriculture, commerce and manu- 
facturing are abolished. Everyone may purchase 
or sell in the streets, in the squares, in the houses, 
and in the high road at any hour they please. 
Everyone may build a mill, bake bread, establish 
a manufactory, or sell at pleasure. This plan of 
liberty was adopted after three years of famine 
and a consequent mortality of sixty thousand per- 
sons. The Duke had in vain paid premiums for 
the importation of grain from Africa, the Low 
Countries, and France, to the amount of several 
millions of livres. He even sold his jewels and 
his service of gold to pay for grain. The freedom 
of exportation and liberty of commerce effected 
an immediate change and established the truth 
that in Commercial Countries the necessity of 
selling and purchasing from each other subjects 
to reciprocity. Famine is never universal, and 
the interest of commerce dictates an abundant im- 
portation into any country where scarcity reigns. 
With great freedom of commerce everything finds 
its level. Such was the plan adopted in France 
for a moment under Turgot.2* But Democracy 
is not sufficiently enlightened to adopt or Des- 
potism to persevere in this noble system. The 
cultivation of vines is encouraged and the sale 
of wine permitted in gross or retail. It may now 
be transmitted from one province to another, and 





22 This is a reference to Turgot’s short tenure (1774- 
1776) as comptroller-general in which he unsuccessfully 


sought to reform the French economy along the lines 
of physiocracy. 
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the exportation and importation of foreign wines 
is permitted. The Duke even sent to Bordeaux, 
Champaign and Burgundy to learn the process 
of their wines, and experience will determine the 
possibility of rivalling them in Tuscany. The 
Academy of Agriculture, by his direction, pro- 
posed premiums for extending the commerce. 
Leopold has also attended to the cultivation of 
olives and the manufactures of oil. Genoa and 
Lucca formerly reaped the profits of this rich 
production, but freedom and instruction have not 
only increased the number of olive trees, but 
Florence is at present the center of commerce 
to the neighboring states. The cultivation of 
mulberries through all the Italian states is checked 
by laws, rules and prohibitions. By abolishing 
all these and establishing machines for winding 
silk, the number of trees planted and even the 
purchase of balls from their neighbors is tripled. 
New Manufactories and schemes of every kind 
were checked by an infinity of prohibitions and 
privileges. These monopolies have been sup- 
pressed: everyone may establish a manufactory 
without forming a corporation, paying taxes, or 
any imposition, only subscribing to the formality 
of inscribing their names in a register and stating 
their plans. Leopold visits them, if successful 
applauds them, if unfortunate pays their debts, 
animates them, or directs industry to new and 
more fortunate exertions. His eye saw every- 
thing, and his beneficent hand gave assistance to 
every one. Formerly inspectors were appointed, 
and the length and breadth of cloth and quality 
of materials were prescribed. Leopold subjected 
all to the powerful and enlightened principle of 
self-interest. Liberty has been extended to rais- 
ing and selling cattle, before scarcely known in 
any part of Italy, and also to cutting down and 
even destroying forests, only excepting the woods 
which crown the Appenines and those which have 
not had a growth of fifteen years. Such is the 
spirit of his Reform, such the paternal attention 
which has crowned Leopold with unfading laurels. 
It will be the glory of Ferdinand to complete 
the system.* 

When the Emperors ceased to be masters of 
Italy about the fifth century, Florence was one of 
the first cities that formed a republic. After 
being taken and retaken by Narses in 553, she was 
entirely destroyed and her inhabitants dispersed 
till Charlemagne rebuilt and repeopled the city in 
780. From this time she was governed by 


23 Ferdinand III, the son of Leopold II, succeeded his 
father as Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1790. 
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Marquises till the death of the Countess Matilda 
in 1153, when she elected Consuls and Bishops, 
by whom she was governed. She acquired con- 
sistency and strength, conquered many cities, and 
supported many wars against Pisa, Lucca, Siena 
and Venice. The nobles who afterwards governed 
her were often divided. The factions of the 
blacks and the whites, the Bondelmonte and the 
Uberti, the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the 
Popes and the Emperors were alternately power- 
ful. No city ever experienced more political 
troubles and agitations, wars more readily, or 
ravages more dreadful. The continual divisions 
of the nobles strengthened the people and led to 
Democracy. The nobles excluded from the gov- 
ernment were obliged to cultivate popularity. 
Then the house of Medici from 1370 to 1430, 
immensely rich from commerce intriguing and 
generosity, commanded the minds of their fellow 
citizens, and ’tis at this period that we see Cosimo, 
Father of his Country, with one hand regulating 
the commerce of the Levant and with the other 
wielding the Democracy of Florence, balancing 
the different factions, receiving ambassadors, re- 
sisting the Pope, making war or peace, culti- 
vating belles lettres, assembling the learned Greeks 
dispersed by the taking of Constantinople, and 
amusing the people with public games and spec- 
tacles. He died in 1464 without having enjoyed 
the title of Prince, but his influence, from reputa- 
tion friends and important services, was un- 
bounded, and he transmitted the same authority 
to his son Piero, who died in 1472. His two 
sons Julian and Lawrence the Magnificent were 
received by the assembly of the people with ac- 
clamations and were adopted as children of the 
Republic.* Julian was assassinated which only 
increased the credit of Lawrence, justly called 
the Father of Letters. He was succeeded by 
Francis Ist in 1526, by Alexander in 1531, by 
Cosimo Ist who received from Pius V the title 
of Grand Duke in 1559 and transmitted the king- 
dom to his posterity, which became extinct with 
John Gaston de Medici who died in 1737.2 From 
him, Tuscany passed to the Duke of Lorraine, 


24 Piero’s two sons were Lorenzo (the Magnificent) 
and Giuliano. The former ruled Florence from 1469 to 
1492; the latter was assassinated in 1478. 

25 Johnson's history is very faulty here. He seems to 
make reference to: Francis I of France, who conquered 
Florence in 1526; Alessandro Medici, who was nominated 
head of the republic in 1531; Cosimo I, the first Grand 
Duke of Tuscany (not to be confused with the citizen 


Cosimo); and Giovanni Cosimo, the last of the Medici 
dynasty. 
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who becoming Emperor, transferred it to his sec- 
ond son Leopold in 1765. His second son, Ferdi- 
nand, is now the reigning Duke. At Florence we 
spent a fortnight, lost in admiration of the won- 
derful productions of genius in painting and in 
sculpture. Not the faintest idea can be formed 
by description, from copies, or from models. To 
be known they must be seen. Every day we were 
seated on the tribune opposite the Venus de 
Medicis, admiring the admirable proportion, the 
grace, and the exquisite elegance of her form.” 
No statue in the world, not even the Apollo 
Belvidere at Rome, merits a comparison. From 
the models I had often seen I expected nothing. 
When I saw her I was lost in admiration. The 
Apollo opposite to her, the Wrestlers, the sleep- 
ing cupid, the unfinished bust of Brutus by 
Michael Angelo, the busts of Cicero and of Alex- 
ander, those of all the Roman Emperors, the 
group of Niobe and her children, all, though not 
equally fine, merited praise. The paintings also 
attracted our enchanted attention. The St. John 
of Rafael, the Venus of Titian, the Venus of 
Guido, the Sibyl, and innumerable others, and 
also the rooms containing the portraits of the most 
eminent painters amounting to nearly two hun- 
dred, in general executed by themselves, afforded 
us a great deal of pleasure.** We were also much 
pleased with the apartments, the furniture, and 
the excellent collection of paintings in the Palace 
of the Grand Duke. We there had the pleasure 
of bowing to Ferdinand, whose mild blue eyes 
and delicate features I am fearful will never exe- 
cute the noble designs of Leopold.** His actions 
have not yet spoken. I hope he has able min- 
isters, for I do not believe he has energy of mind. 
We also passed a day very pleasantly at the 
museum.”® The immense collection of birds, in- 
sects, minerals, ores, fossils, marbles, stones, petri- 
factions, plants, the vegetable, mineral and animal 
kingdoms, and the most perfect collection of ana- 
tomical preparations in the world, arranged in 
sixteen rooms in excellent order, were all sources 
of the highest satisfaction. We also visited the 
Cathedral,*® the Chapel of the Medicis,** which 

26 Nugent, op. cit. 3: 336. This statue was located in 
the Medici Gallery in the old ducal palace, as were the 
others to which Johnson alluded. The gallery housed 
some works of Michael Angelo, Cellini, Donatello, Rossi 
and the other Renaissance artists. 

27 Still the Medici Gallery in the old Palace. 

28 Ferdinand III, son of Leopold II. 

29 Apparently the museum of natural science founded 
by Leopold L. 

30 This is the superb Gothic structure part of which 
was designed by Brunelleschi. 
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if finished, will be the richest in marbles and 
porphyry in the world, many other churches of 
which there are a hundred and fifty, and palaces 
beside. The hospitals are splendid buildings, 
where all is neatness and attention. 

Leaving Florence with regret, we passed to 
Siena, formerly celebrated for the number of her 
inhabitants, her industry and commerce, and her 
passion for liberty. Long the rival of Genoa, Pisa 
and Florence, but now the humble slave of the 
Grand Duke, her commerce is annihilated, her 
population is declined from a hundred and fifty 
to fifteen thousand inhabitants; but if the noble 
system of Leopold is adhered to, Siena as well 
as Pisa will rise from her ashes. There still 
exist here the descendants of Pandolpho Petrucci, 
represented as a model for usurpers by Machi- 
avelli, upon whose tomb in Florence is the just 
inscription, “Tanto nomine nullam par _ eulo- 
gium.’** At the magnificent cathedral, which is 
said to be seen with pleasure even after St. Peter’s 
at Rome, we first saw mosaic. The expression 
of the whole picture and the delicacy of the shad- 
ing were so perfect that, like the Unbelieving 
Apostle who was the principal figure, we could 
not believe without touching to see that it was 
a stone. 

Leaving Siena we crossed the Apennines, 
passed over many extinguished voleanoes, through 
Bolsena, formerly the capital of the Volsinii, and 
near the rock where Porsena held his reign, and 
arrived at Viterbo where after minute forms, ex- 
aminations and nonsense we were admitted to the 
dominions of the Pope. Tuscany was peopled 
by the Etruscans, from Asia, who were powerful 
before Rome was founded. The remains of an- 
tiquity, inscriptions, vases, figures, and medals, 
with which the gallery of Florence and the British 
Museum are crowded, prove their high civiliza- 
tion. As Rome rose, Etruria declined till after 
long wars and great exertions she finally sub- 
mitted in 280 B.C. to the genius of that astonish- 
ing Republic. The Duchy of Tuscany, 150 miles 
long and 100 broad, is the most beautiful and 
the richest part of Italy: the plains, fruitful in 
vines, wheat, mulberries, olives, citrons and figs, 
and the mountains, stored with mines of iron and 
silver, quarries of marbles of every kind, of ala- 


81 [bid., 330. The Chapel of St. Laurence, according 
to Nugent, was “esteemed the finest building of its kind 


in the universe.” Actually it was a mausoleum with 
jewelled walls and a ceiling of pure lapis lazuli. 

32 Expelled from Siena in 1502 by Cesare Borgia but 
restored by the intervention of Florence in 1503, Petrucci 
was master of the city-state until his death in 1512. 
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baster, and even a species of porphyry. This 
country is highly cultivated, but rapid inundations 
and high winds, particularly the burning south 
East, or Sirocco, are frequently the sources of 
famine and the consequent mortality with which 
this charming country has so often been desolated. 
This has been much checked of late by the 
freedom of Commerce and progress of agriculture. 
Oils and silk are the great objects of this com- 
merce. Two families of silk worms are raised 
in one year and sometimes a third upon the third 
growth of the mulberry leaves; but the last is 
much discouraged by the government as the third 
growth is often necessary to support the cattle 
from deficiency of pasture. They have but three 
months winter, from the first of December to the 
first of March, and the mountains are covered 
with snow, but cold is seldom experienced. And 
yet the common people have commonly a chafing- 
dish of coals in their hands, and yet shivering. 

As we approached the venerable City of Rome 
every object became more deeply interesting, and 
we entered the gate Del Popolo (at which is the 
stone where was formerly seated the great Beli- 
sarius reduced to the humiliation of begging char- 
ity) with emotions not to be described.** 

St. Peters is indisputably the largest and most 
beautiful church in the world.** There exists 
none equal to it in grandeur, richness and taste— 
the chef d’ceuvre of Italy—the wonder of the 
world. A single visit to this church abundantly 
repays one for a journey to Rome. Description 
can give no idea of it. It must be seen to be 
admired. Architecture, sculpture, mosaic, bronze, 
composition, painting, gilding, all the arts have 
exhausted their resources and the ablest artists 
of every kind have here displayed their admirable 
and distinguished talents. Julius II laid the 
foundations in 1503. After a variety of alterations, 
to Michael Angelo was reserved the glory of 


33 Johnson entered Rome from the north through the 
Porta del Popolo, the entrance which most grand tourists 
used. According to a rather questionable medieval tradi- 
tion, Belisarius, Justinian’s greatest military commander 
who was cashiered for conspiracy, lived the life of a 
blind beggar in his later years. The Latin inscription 
on the stone which Johnson saw and parenthetically re- 
marked about in his diary was “date obolum Belisarius” 
or “Give an obolus to [poor, old] Belisarius.” For the 
purpose of readability and clarity I have omitted this 
Latin phrase from the account. 

34 Tbid., 234. Most of the guidebooks, from which 
grand tourists like Johnson secured most of their factual 
information, contained long and detailed accounts of St. 
Peter’s. No doubt Johnson secured his data from such 
a source; and, in fact, most of the information he in- 
cluded can be found in Nugent’s account. 
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giving a plan in 1534, which could not be varied. 
After the labor had continued under successive 
Popes for more than a century at an expense of 
more than forty-seven millions of crowns (more 
than the principal of the American Debt), this 
noble building was completed in 1615 under Paul 
V. It covers five acres of grounds and is 660 
feet long, St. Pauls being but 440 feet. Its height 
is 410 feet—that of St. Pauls is but 320 feet and 
the height of the largest pyramid at Cairo is but 
460. Nothing surprises me more than not being 
surprised at such an immense building! All the 
colossal parts have so just a proportion that there 
is no object of comparison by which any part 
appears large or small, and ‘tis only by abstrac- 
tion, as you enter a chapel and find it as large as 
a church, that you have any idea of the extent. 
To describe St. Peter’s is impossible. The place 
before it is the most magnificent in Europe.** In 
the midst of an immense circuit, inclosed by an 
extensive portico supported upon four hundred 
majestic columns with two hundred colossal 
statues of heroes, between two superb Fountains 
whose eternal waters murmur night and day (ex- 
pression of immortality) there elevates itself 
proudly in the air a magnificent obelisk, support- 
ing itself by its own weight, and crushing be- 
neath it, four enormous lions. On entering the 


superb Place, ‘tis impossible for every common- 


place idea not to vanish from the mind. Pene- 
trated with sentiments of grandeur and perfection, 
till then unknown, and elevated above yourself, 
you feel the amphitheatre, however vast and ex- 
tended, too small, you mount the staircase with 
precipitation and cross with rapidity the second 
portico to adore in the temple itself the invisible 
presence of Deity. This astonishing building is 
the most extensive in the world. It divides Mount 
Vatican, covers the Circus of Nero, on which it is 
founded, and closes forever between Rome and 
the Universe the celebrated Triumphal Way. 
Nothing can express the emotions of the soul on 
entering Saint Peter’s for the first time. Upon 
the extended pavement, among those enormous 
pillars, before those columns of bronze, in view 


35 [bid., 235-37. “Before the church,” wrote Nugent, 
“is a magnificent piazza of a circular form. This piazza 
consists of four rows of fine marble columns, adorned 
with a prodigious number of statues, with a stately 
obelisk in the middle, and a large fountain on each side.” 
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of all these pictures and all these statues, of all 
these mausoleums and under this dome—in short, 
in this vast circle the pride of the greatest pontiffs 
and the ambition of all the polite arts have for 
many ages incessantly added, in granite, in gold, 
in marble, in bronze, to its grandeur, its mag- 
nificence and its splendor. Airy lightness and 
exquisite elegance are its characteristics, not 
gloomy greatness or heavy solidity. It is per- 
haps possible to erect a building of a greater 
height upon a more extended pavement and of a 
greater mass of marble, but of so many colossal 
parts to compose a building which appears but 
great, of such a profusion of wealth, of such a 
collection of dazzling riches to form a monument 
which appears but magnificent, and of so many 
parts to form a whole—this is the chef d’ceuvre 
of architecture. This is the sublime effort of the 
astonishing genius of Michael Angelo! But what 
gross defects are in this building? There are 
none, for sentiment or feeling. A compass is 
necessary to search for them, coldness of reason 
to discover them. Would you take a yard-stick 
to measure the grandeur of this temple? The 
whole time I was there I thought only of the 
Deity, of eternity. All here is real grandeur. 
It is impossible to harbor here indifferent senti- 
ments or common thoughts. What a theatre for 
the eloquence of Religion! In the midst of robes 
the most pompous, monuments the most splendid, 
and music bursting in thunder through the depth 
of this profound silence, rolling from roof to dome, 
and repeated by all these arches, I could wish 
the voice of Bossuet ** might be heard so that 
it might fall upon an audience of Kings, enforcing 
the law and language of the King of Kings and 
demanding an accounting of the consciences of 
these pale and trembling monarchs for all the 
blood and all the tears which have flowed by them 
upon the surface of the earth. 

It is in vain. Neither from my own feelings, 
nor from the descriptions of others can I give you 
any idea of this astonishing building. I have 
attempted in vain. Imagination cannot picture it. 
To be known it must be seen. 


36 A reference to Jacques Benigne Bossuet (1627- 
1704), the controversial Gallican preacher-author of 
Louis XIV’s reign who spoke for unity, law, and love. 
He was a brilliant orator with rare powers of persuasion 
that affected Louis, his court, and the French prelates. 
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